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THIv  completion  and  dedication  of  the  new  building  on  April 
2(1  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  not  only  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau,  but  of  the  development  of  Pan-American 
comity  and  commerce.  The  eminence  of  the  participants  in 
the  programme,  the  quality  of  their  addresses,  and  the  general  attend¬ 
ance  of  representative  men  in  both  official  and  private  life  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  general  public 
interest  which  it  aroused.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  two  years  have 
passed  since  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  most  impressive  ceremonies, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  realize  that  the  offices  of  this  institution  have 
been  transferred  from  the  cramped  space  of  the  small  building  which  it 
has  occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Square 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  diagonally  across  from  the  White  House,  and 
that  now  they  are  located  in  one  of  the  unique  structures  of  the  world. 
This  new  Pan-American  edifice  is  not  by  any  means  the  largest  or  most 
costly  structure  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  opinion  not 
only  of  architects  and  esthetic  critics,  but  of  the  average  layman  who 
considers  both  the  practical  and  the  beautiful  sides  of  a  structure,  there 
is  no  more  pleasing  building  for  its  purpose  to  be  found  anywhere.  Its 
dignified  location  at  the  corner  of  Potomac  Park  and  Seventeenth  street, 
with  abundance  of  lawn  space  surrounding  it,  and  with  a  commanding 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  Potomac  Park  and  river,  of  the  Virginia 
hills,  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  of  the  White  Lot,  is  not  sur- 
jiassed  by  that  of  any  other  public  building.  Its  architectural  lines  are 
well  suited  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  erected — the 
advancement  of  Pan-American  friendship,  peace,  good  will,  and  com¬ 
merce.  It  will  always  stand  as  a  capitol  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  each  American  nation,  and  through  its  doors  will  come  and  pass 
citizens  of  every  nationality  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  feeling  as 
much  at  home  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  countries.  Its  noble  lines  are 
indicative  of  its  noble  purpose.  Its  great  bronze  doors  suggest  the 
heartv  welcome  that  awaits  evervone  who  will  enter.  Within  is  a 
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typical  Spanish- American  patio  or  courtyard,  with  tropical  plants  and  a 
fountain,  and  upon  its  walls  the  escutcheons  of  each  .\merican  nation  and 
the  names  of  their  heroes,  while  beyond  is  a  larj^e  reading  room  containing 
the  prineipal  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  of  every  Ameriean 
nation.  On  either  side  of  the  patio  are  cheerful  offices  for  the  staff.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a  handsome  foyer  overlooking  the  patio  and  opening 
upon  the  large  assembly  hall.  In  this  foyer  can  be  seen  the  flags  of  all  the 
Ameriean  nations  and  the  busts  of  their  respective  heroes  or  statesmen. 
The  assembly  hall  itself,  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  might  be  called 
“The  Hall  of  the  American  Republics,’’  or  “The  Hall  of  American  Ambas¬ 
sadors,’’  will  be  an  ideal  gathering  place  for  great  international  confer¬ 
ences,  for  receptions  to  distinguished  foreigners,  and  for  sueh  other  gath¬ 
erings,  not  only  American  but  world-wide  in  interest  which  require  or 
are  entitled  to  a  noble  environment.  The  statuary,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  building,  the  bronze  panels,  the  fountain,  and  other  decorative 
work  have  been  done  by  the  best  sculptors  and  artists  and  reflect  credit 
upon  them  and  upon  the  building.  Within  these  walls  the  International 
Bureau  hopes  to  keep  on  growing  in  its  influence  and  seope  and  to  labor 
unceasingly  for  the  promotion  of  perfect  understanding,  mutual  confi¬ 
dence,  intimate  acquaintance,  and  large  commercial  exchange  among  all 
the  American  Republics.  In  looking  back  over  the  three  years  since  he 
took  charge  and  undertook  the  reorganization  and  building  up  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Direetor  feels  most  grateful  for  the  cooperation  he  has  received 
not  only  from  every  member  of  the  Government  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Latin-Ameriean  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  but  from  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
itself,  and  from  many  others  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  institution  into  an  aeknowledged  international  force  and  agency. 
Of  course,  there  is  unanimous  expression  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Andrew 
C.ARNEGiE  for  his  generous  gift  which  has  helped  to  make  the  building 
possible,  and  to  Senator  Elihu  Root,  who  first  interested  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  the  International  Bureau. 


In  welcoming  the  new  Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Francisco  Carrer.w 
JusTiz,  whose  photograph  appears  in  another  part  of  the  Bulletin,  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  desires  at  this  time  to 
say  a  word  of  farewell  to  Gen.  Carlos  Garcia  Velez,  who  has  for  a  year 
past  been  serving  as  fi)nvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  as  sueh  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  this  Bureau.  Gen.  Garcia  VelEz  goes  to  the 
.\rgentine  Republic  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba,  which  he  will 
also  represent  as  a  member  of  the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  approaching 
Pan-American  Conference. 


SEX(>I{  KiXACIO  MAUISCAL,  I.ATi;  MINISTER  (»E  FORElCiN  AKFAIKS  OF  MEXICO. 

Th('  iinc.xpcottMl  ilcath  of  Scnor  Ifinacio  .Mariscal.  Minister  of  Foreif;n  .MTairs  of  Mexieo.  on  .\pril  ili,  litlO, 
(iepriveii  that  eouniry  of  the  serviees  of  one  of  her  most  dislinjiiiished  sons,  iie  ha(i  liei’n  proniinentiy 
and  inlitnately  iiienlified  with  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Mexieo  dnriiiK  the  last 
fifty  years.  Horn  in  Oaxaea,  he  was  the  lifelont;  frii'ini  of  President  Diaz,  and  ix’dan  his  politieal 
career  as  a  Member  of  Conp'ress  in  itOf.  when  the  i)resent  constitution  of  .Mexico  was  ado|)ted.  Eater 
he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  coming  to  M'ashinirton  in  ISiiii  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican 
Eecation,  and  licintr  promoted  to  Minister  in  IS72.  Heinn  .sent  as  Special  Envoy  to'iireat  Rritain  in 
1873.  he  was  appointed  .Minister  to  that  country  the  followiiiK  year,  lint  in  l.S7ii.  upon  the  election  of 
I’resident  Diaz,  he  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreicn  .\ffairs,  which  he  accf'pted.con- 
tiniiint' to  fill  that  post  imtil  his  death,  except  dnrinc  the  years  of  the  Presidency  of  (ieneral  Manuel 
(jonzales. 


I 
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A  CRITICAL  traveler’s  OPINION  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRIP. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  a  representative  business  man  of  New  York, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  “Publishers’  Weekly,’’  “Library  Journal,’’ 
“American  Catalog,”  etc.,  and  Vice-President  of  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his  many  journeys  to 
foreign  countries.  This  time  he  went  around  South  America,  and  was 
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GEN.  CARLOS  GARCIA  VELEZ. 

Tlin  retiring  Minister  of  Cuba  to  the  United  Slate.s. 

SO  pleased  with  his  trip,  largely  made  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
Bureau,  that  he  was  asked  to  write  a  brief  letter  stating  his  impressions, 
which  could  be  published  in  the  Bulletin.  It  should  prove  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  others  who  either  hesitate  to  make  a  trip  to  South  America 
because  they  worry  about  steamship  facilities,  railways,  hotels,  etc.,  or 
because  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  part  of  the 
world  they  will  go.  Mr.  Bowker  is  no  ordinary  traveler  and  is  a  man 
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who  has  been  about  so  much  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  In  his 
note  addressed  to  the  Director  he  says; 

In  accordance  with  your  reciuest  after  our  recent  conversation  in  Washington,  I 
am  glad  to  repeat  to  you  in  writing  what  I  then  said — that  from  iny  exjjerience  of 
last  year  as  a  tourist  making  the  round  of  South  America  via  the  Trans- Andine 
Railway,  I  can  most  cordially  commend  the  journey  to  “other  Americans,”  as  our 
South  American  friends  call  their  North  American  brethren.  Instead  of  discomforts 
which  should  prevent  ladies  undertaking  the  journey,  I  have  nowhere  in  the  world 
found  traveling  more  delightful  or  for  the  most  part  more  convenient.  I  have  never 
sailed  on  a  more  comfortable  and  shi])shape  steamer  then  the  Verdi,  of  the  Lamport 
&  Holt  Line  from  New  York,  or  with  a  better  captain  than  her  Cajitain  Byrne,  and 
the  arrangements  by  which  round-trip  tourists  can  transfer  from  port  to  port,  between 
Rio  and  Buenos  Aires,  gives  one  the  advantage  of  the  superb  “A”  steamers  of  the 
Royal  Mail  or  the  well-known  Messagerie  Maritime  steamers.  On  the  journey  across 
the  Andes  we  found  the  sleeping-car  and  dining-car  service  as  good  as  at  home,  and 
now  that  the  tunnel  is  completed  at  about  10,000  feet,  there  is  little  discomfort  to 
fear  from  altitude.  On  the  West  Coast  the  round-trip  tickets  gave  choice  and  change 
between  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Chilean  lines,  both  of  which  have  two  or  more  excellent 
steamers,  though  some  very  bad  ones,  and  now  the  new  Peruvian  turliine  steamers 
are  running  between  Callao  and  Panama.  We  found  delightful  hotels  at  Rio,  Buenos 
Aires,  Santiago  de  Chile,  \’ina  del  Mar  (Valparaiso),  and  Lima,  as  well  as  at  Ancon 
(Panama),  and  fairly  good  ones  at  other  places.  The  journey  is  one  that  every  North 
American  traveler  should  take,  and  he  will  return  with  memories  of  picturesque  and 
noble  scenery,  of  cities  vying  with  our  own  and  superior  in  many  administrative 
respects,  and  with  friendly  knowledge  of  “the  other  Americans”  which  every  North 
American  should  have.  I  do  not  know'  of  any  better  travel  investment  than  the  $500 
which  the  round  ticket  costs;  and  $250  or  so  additional  will  cover  the  rest  of  the 
expenses  of  an  economical  traveler  for  the  three  months’  trip. 

I  came  back  in  the  full  belief  that  South  America  is  “  the  continent  of  opportunity,” 
and  I  think  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  doing  remarkable  work,  not  least 
through  its  admirably  edited  Bulletin,  in  acquainting  the  people  of  North  American 
and  South  American  countries  with  each  other.  But  I  think  also  that  one  caution 
can  not  be  too  often  impressed,  that  while  South  America  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital  and  enterprise,  it  is  no  place  for  the  adventurer  or 
the  unsuccessful  and  impecunious  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  their  way  at 
home. 


IMPROVED  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  much  discussion  about  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  travel  and  business  between  North  and  South  America,  and 
so  mucli  agitation  on  the  question  of  improved  shipping  facilities,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Bulletin  should  tell  the  truth  about  the  steamships  at 
present  running  between  New  York  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
and  remove  some  of  the  ignorance  which  seems  to  prevail.  While  there 
is  not  the  service  existing  between  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Aires  that  there  is  between  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  those  of 
South  America,  there  has  been  so  much  improvement  of  late,  especially 
in  passenger  boats,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
number  of  passengers.  Although  the  average  business  man,  tourist,  or 
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general  traveler  can  obtain  the  very  best  facilities  by  proceeding  first  to 
Knrope,  the  acconnnodations  now  provided  on  several  new  boats  running 
out  of  Xew  York  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  average  man  and  to  make  him 
entirely  comfortable.  Too  many  persons,  especially  business  men  and 
those  who  wish  a  change  or  vacation  and  who  want  to  go  to  South 
.\merica,  are  kejit  from  difing  so  simply  because  they  think  that  they  can 
not  get  good  boats  from  Xew  York,  and  yet  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
Europe.  They  have  heard  so  often  the  exaggerated  story  that  there  are 
no  first-class  steamships  running  directly  between  Xorth  and  South 
America  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  passengers,  mails,  and  freight  to  go 
by  the  way  of  liurope  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  remarkable  changes 
in  the  conditions  which  have  recently  taken  place.  At  freciuent  intervals 
steamers  are  now  leaving  Xew  York  City  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires  which  can  provide  all  the  comforts  which  the  average 
traveler  exjjects  and  which  enable  him  to  make  the  journey  more  quickly 
than  if  he  jiroceeded  by  the  way  of  liurope.  There  are  several  boats  of 
10,000  to  i2,o<K)  tons  which  are  of  recent  construction  and  up  to  date  in 
their  equipment.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Steamship  Line,  which  has  put  on,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  such  large 
new  vessels  as  the  Voltaire,  Vasari,  and  Verdi,  of  io,(xx)  or  more  tons  each, 
now  sends  the  Bureau  information  which  will  be  welcomed  by  everyone 
who  contemplates  a  visit  to  South  America.  Under  date  of  March  15, 
he  says; 

I  am  glad  to  advise  the  Bureau  that  we  have  drafted  plans  for  a  new  steamer,  Xew 
York  to  Brazil  and  .Argentina,  550  feet  long,  an  enlarged  and  imi)roved  ro^an,  with 
first-cabin  accommodations  for  nearly  200  passengers,  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
private  suites  and  including  among  tbe  up-to-date  provisions  a  swimming  pool. 
This  steamer  will  cost  considerably  over  $1,000,000  and  is  in  anticipation  of  a  growing 
tourist  interest  in  South  .America. 


THE  UNITED  ST.ATES  MINISTER  RESIDENT  TO  THE  DOMINICAN  RERUHLIC. 

Horace  G.  Knowles,  who  on  December  21,  1909,  was  appointed  Min¬ 
ister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  born 
at  Seaford,  Delaware,  in  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Delaware  College, 
in  1884,  and  in  1889  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  retiring  from  the  consular  service  with  the  advent  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration  in  1893.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Xewcastle 
County,  Delaware,  in  1895,  and  was  for  several  years  county  attorney, 
successfully  conducting  many  important  cases.  Mr.  Knowles  was  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  “The  Evening  Journal,”  the  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  Delaware,  for  two  years  prior  to  entering  the  dijilomatic  service 
in  January,  1907,  when  he  was  ap])ointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min¬ 
ister  Blenipotentiary  of  the  Ihiited  .States  to  Roumania  and  Servia.  On 
July  I,  1907,  he  was  ajipointed  Minister  to  Roumania  and  Servia  and 


(’opyritrht  by  IlarrU-KwInjf 

HON.  IIOKACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Ministor  Ut'suiont  and  fonsul-Gonoral  of  the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Itepubiie. 
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Dijiloniatic  Agent  in  Bulgaria,  and  on  account  of  the  distinguished  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  those  countries  he  received  in  1909,  from  King  PETER,  of 
Servia,  the  cross  and  star  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sava.  On  January  1 1 ,  1909, 
Mr.  Knowles  was  made  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  which 
post  he  held  until  receiving  his  new  appointment. 


ARBITRATION  OF  THE  COSTA  RICAN-PAN A.MA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 

The  International  Bureau  e.Ntends  its  congratulations  not  only  to  the 
Oovernments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  but  to  their  distinguished  special 
envoys.  Dr.  Luis  Anderson  and  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  and  signing  ot  a  convention  providing  for  the  submission 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between  these  two  countries.  The  convention  was  the 
result  of  most  careful  consideration  of  the  issues  involved  not  only  by  the 
envoys  themselves  but  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  who  gladly  cooperated  with  the  representatives  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  settlement  that  would  tend  to 
promote  Pan-American  understanding  and  good  will. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LATE  AMBASSADOR  OF  BRAZIL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau 
a  deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  late  Ambassador 
of  Brazil,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  expressing  the  wish  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  would  place  his  portrait  in  the  new  building.  The  reso 
lution  reads  as  follows: 

Considering  the  interest  which  the  late  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Jo.^quim  Nabcco, 
took  in  the  welfare  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  his  great  services  in  behalf  of 
Pan-American  comity:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  director  is  authorized  to  communicate  with  the  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  AlTairs  of  Brazil  and  e.xpress  the  hope  of  the  Governing  Board  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  may  see  fit  to  present  to  the  Bureau  a  jjortrait  of  the  late 
ambassador  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new  building. 


VIEWS  EXPRESSED  BY  A  GREAT  RAILWAY  PRESIDENT. 

W.  W.  Finley,  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  railway  corporations  in  the  world,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Union,  the  principal  commercial  organization  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  March  4,  1910,  made  the  following  reference  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau: 

In  my  o])inion,  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  international  conferences  was  the  establishment  by  the  first  conference  of  the 
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International  Bureau  of  the  American  Reinihlics.  Subseciuent  conferences  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  continuance  of  this  Bureau  and  for  the  enlargement  of  its  sphere  of 
usefulness.  It  serves,  in  a  general  way,  as  the  executive  agency  of  the  conferences, 
carrying  on  their  work  in  the  intervals  between  meetings,  and  disseminating  in  each 
Republic  information  about  all  the  others.  This  Bureau  is  now  ably  jtresided  over 
by  Hon.  John  B.\rrEtt,  who  is  with  us  to-day,  and  who  has  recently  addressed  you 
so  eloquently  on  the  subject  of  the  develoiunent  of  Latin-American  trade. 

President  Finley  also  took  occasion  to  make  particular  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  coming  international  conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
said: 

Another  matter  that  might  well  receive  attention  is  that  of  the  h'ourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  during  the  coming  summer.  It  is  imi)ossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  conferences,  which  are  now  being  held  regularly  every  five  years. 
They  serve  not  only  to  bring  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other,  but  also  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  identity  of  interest  among 
their  peoples.  Their  sessions  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  the  highest 
international  importance,  and  their  deliberations  result  in  agreements  and  treaties 
which  tend  not  only  to  prevent  international  friction  and  provide  for  the  amicable 
settlement  of  all  international  controversies,  including  claims,  but  also  provide  for 
the  adoption  of  the  most  advanced  sanitary  regulations  and  for  bringing  about,  as 
far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  custom-house  and  port  regulations.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Administration  has  included  in  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States  some  representation  from  the  S<JUth. 

In  a  later  address,  delivered  March  5,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  President  Finley  said: 

The  importance  of  the  markets  of  all  of  the  Latin-American  countries  is  rapidly 
increasing,  both  actually  and  relatively.  Political  conditions  in  those  countries  have 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  ([uarter  of  a  century.  They  have  been  passing 
through  what  Hon.  Jou.v  B.\rrett,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  in  Washington,  has  very  aptly  termed  a  period  of  political  evo¬ 
lution  with  a  constant  tendency  toward  greater  stability,  and  most  of  them  now 
enjoy  governments  under  which  life  and  projterty  are  fully  protected  and  foreign 
merchants  are  assured  of  just  and  fair  treatment.  These  countries  possess  natural 
resources  in  great  variety  and  of  great  richness.  Under  the  more  favorable  political 
conditions  now  generally  jtrevailing,  these  resources  are  being  developed  more  rapidly 
than  ever  l)efore.  Their  peoples  are  advancing  in  prosperity  and  are  increasing  their 
purchasing  and  consuming  power,  with  the  result  that  their  imports  from  foreign 
countries  are  constantly  increasing. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL-GENERAL  AT  LARGE  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 

AND  MEXICO. 

George  H.  Murphy  was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  i860,  and  received  his  early  education  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  that  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  He  later  became  a 
teacher  in  Rugby  Academy,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  but  entered  the 
consular  service  as  a  consular  clerk  June  22,  1886.  He  was  appointed 


A 


This  stalup,  which  has  liceii  presented  to  the  I'niled  States  by  the  I’olish-Aineriean  Society  and  the 
I’olish  people  of  America,  is  expected  to  lie  comjileted  and  unveiled  the  first  week  of  .Mav,  1910.  The 
statue  and  subsidiary  fiKtires.  also  of  bronze,  will  lie  supported  on  a  granite  peilestal  for  whieh  an 
appropriation  has  been  granted  by  the  United  States  t'on(,Tess.  It  is  the  work  of  the  well-known 
I'hicaco  sculptor,  .\ntoni  I’opiel.  and  will  stand  in  the  northeiist  corner  of  the  park,  opposite  the 
Arlimiton  Motel.  Tadeusz  Koscitiszko  was  born  at  Siechnowice  in  Lithuania  in  1740.  t'oniing  to 


.\inerica  in  1770.  he  served  with  distinction  under  Washincton  in  the  Hevolutionary  War.  He 
planned  the  defenses  at  Heinis  lleichts.  near  Saratoga,  which  (ieneral  Hiirgoyne  endeavored  to  take, 
t.i  and  also  planneil  the  works  at  West  Point,  lie  was  made  engineer  in  chief  of  the  army  and  in  17M 

i  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  his  services,  lie  returned 

to  Poland  in  17K0.  taking  part  in  the  uprisings  against  Kussia.  Later  he  settled  in  Franc-e  an<l  then  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1M7,  his  remains  being  removed  to  Cracow,  Poland. 
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Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  at  Chemnitz,  September  7,  1886;  Deputy- 
Consul-General  at  Berlin  March  7,  1889,  and  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
General  at  the  same  place  April  8,  1890;  Consular  Agent  at  Hanover, 
December  23,  1890;  and  Vice-Commercial  Agent  at  Luxemburg,  June 
30,  1893,  retiring  from  this  post  February  13,  1896.  On  January  17, 
1898,  Mr.  Murphy  was  appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Colon,  Panama,  and 
was  designated  to  inspect  consulates  on  the  west  coast  of  Colombia,  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  Mexico  March  17,  1898,  retiring  as  Vice-Consul  April  18, 
1898;  but  in  November,  1898,  he  was  designated  to  inspect  certain  eon- 
sulates  in  Mexico.  He  was  appointed  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  at 
Bremen  September  20,  1899;  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  at  Magdeburg,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1900;  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  December 
I,  1900;  was  designated  to  inspect  certain  consulates  in  Germany  in 
November,  1904;  was  appointed  Consular  Agent  at  St.  Catharines  March 
13,  1905,  and  received  the  appointment  to  his  present  position  as  Consul- 
General  at  Large,  with  jurisdiction  in  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Ber¬ 
muda  on  May  23,  1906. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  BOLIVIA. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  extracts  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  Minister  of 
Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  “  Economic  Conditions 
of  Bolivia,”  before  the  special  class  in  commerce  at  Harvard  University, 
Mareh  17,  1910.  This  address  is  one  of  the  best  reviews  of  the  resources, 
conditions,  and  possibilities  of  the  great  Bolivian  nation  which  have  yet 
been  published,  and  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  complete  address  to  those  persons  who  may  ask  for  them. 
The  Minister  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  amount  of  information  he 
put  into  his  discussion. 


spreading  information  ABOUT  L.\TIN  AMERICA. 

In  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  February  before  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Moline,  Illinois,  Director  Barrett  made  several  general  refer¬ 
ences  to  Latin  America  which  have  awakened  considerable  discussion. 
In  response  to  repeated  inquiries,  those  portions  of  his  address  which  at¬ 
tracted  special  attention  are  quoted  below.  In  summarizing  portions  of 
his  address,  the  “Daily  Dispatch”  of  Moline  said: 

The  address  was  really  what  might  be  called  an  eye  opener  to  the  business  men  and 
e%en  to  the  manufacturers  present.  When  at  the  close  of  the  address  Toastmaster 
William  Butterworth  voiced  his  appreciation  of  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  Re¬ 
publics  to  the  south  of  us,  he  declared  that  he  had  known  in  a  general  way  of  these 
Republics,  but  that  he  had  been  given  a  new  idea  of  their  size,  their  civilization,  their 
trade,  and  their  general  importance. 


(’r)pyriirht  by  Hanis  Kwintr. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MURPHY, 


TTnited  States  Consul-General  at  Large  for  North  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Bermudas. 
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The  fact  that  these  Rei)ublics  combined  have  a  population  seven-eighths  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States  actually  startled  not  a  few  hearers,  and  the  statement  that 
all  of  the  United  States  proper  could  be  set  down  in  Brazil  and  yet  there  would  be  a 
portion  unoccupied,  gave  a  hint  of  what  the  future  of  South  America  will  be,  when 
not  only  Brazil  will  be  more  fully  settled,  but  also  Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  other 
17  southern  Republics.  What  he  told  of  the  size  of  the  great  cities  of  the  south 
fairly  astounded  many  of  his  hearers,  as  did  figures  showing  the  amount  of  money 
they  are  spending  for  harbors,  for  river  improvement,  and  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  modern  civilized  cities. 

That  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  living  under  peaceful  gov¬ 
ernments  that  have  not  had  a  revolution  in  fifteen  years,  was  a  statement  that  cor. 
rected  a  general  misapprehension.  And  when  there  is  a  revolution  in  one  of  these 
countries  it  is  because  some  big  problem  is  being  worked  out,  and  the  country  is  better 
after  the  revolution  than  it  was  before. 

Comparison  of  the  foreign  trade  of  some  of  the  southern  Republics  with  the  foreign 
trade  of  China  and  Japan  illustrated  very  forcibly  the  business  capacity  of  the  Latins 
the  people  in  Brazil  speak  Portuguese,  those  in  the  other  countries  Spanish).  The 
foreign  trade  of  Argentina  represents  $100  per  capita  for  all  its  people;  that  of  Japan 
$10  per  capita,  and  that  of  China  about  $2.  Yet,  when  a  great  exposition  is  pro¬ 
posed  at  Tokyo  our  Government  without  hesitation  spends  $1,500,000  for  the  display 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  a  similar  exposition  is  proposed  for  Buenos  Aires  it  is 
like  pulling  teeth  to  get  a  $75,000  appropriation  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  he  desired  to  impress  two  things  on  his  hearers.  Latin  Americans 
are  the  equals  in  intelligence  and  in  business  capacity  of  any  people  on  earth.  They 
have  a  history  and  a  literature  that  is  worth  studying.  They  have  a  university  that 
was  a  hundred  years  old  when  Harvard  University  was  founded.  They  are  of  the 
same  race  as  we  of  America  and  of  the  same  religion.  It  is  time  that  we  should  dis¬ 
card  our  patronizing  air  toward  them.  We  should  study  them  and  their  languages. 
We  should  show  that  we  recognize  them  as  equals  and  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  them.  We  should  cease  to  refer  to  their  countries,  as  many  in 
America  do,  as  “dago”  republics. 

The  following  direct  quotations  are  also  given : 

Now,  when  we  glance  over  the  whole  field  of  foreign  commerce,  the  one  section  of 
the  world  which  should  compel  our  attention  is  that  of  our  progressive,  prosperous, 
and  developing  sister  Republics.  Think  of  it;  there  are  20  of  them,  reaching  from 
Mexico  and  Cuba  on  the  north  to  Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  south.  They  cover  an 
area  of  9,000,000  square  miles,  or  three  times  that  of  the  United  States  proper.  They 
possess  a  population  of  70,000,000.  They  conduct  a  foreign  trade  so  large  that  it 
surprises  the  average  man  who  looks  down  upon  Latin  America  as  not  worthy  of  our 
best  efforts.  Last  year  these  20  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  bought  and 
sold  with  other  countries  a  commerce  valued  at  $2,000,000,000. 

Is  not  this  astonishing  in  its  greatness,  and  does  not  it  convince  you  of  the  value  of 
the  field?  What  is  more  impressive  is  that  this  represents  a  growth  of  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  last  ten  years,  or  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  This  advance  is  unequaled  by 
any  other  section  of  the  world. 

Latin  America  is  moving  ahead  so  rapidly  in  population,  in  the  development  of  its 
interior,  in  the  building  of  railroads,  in  the  opening  of  mines,  in  the  harnessing  of 
water  power,  in  the  uses  of  agriculture,  etc.,  that  it  must  buy  millions  upon  millions 
of  the  articles  which  are  being  turned  out  from  your  industrial  establishments,  and, 
correspondingly  these  countries  must  send  to  you  great  quantities  of  their  raw  pro 
ducts  for  manufacture  and  for  distribution,  to  meet  your  own  growing  wants. 

3|c  9)c  :|e  3tc  ^  ;|c  % 


SENOR  DON  FRANCISCO  A.  GI'TIERREZ, 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  two  important  points;  First,  you  must 
learn  to  appreciate  Latin  America,  to  study  its  history  and  development,  and  to  give 
it  credit  for  its  civilization,  for  its  commerce,  for  the  enterprise  and  the  individual 
attainment  of  its  people,  remembering  that  they,  in  their  way,  have  moved  onward 
while  we  have  been  moving  onward. 

Let  us  stop  patronizing  our  sister  Republics  and  commence  giving  them  credit  for 
what  they  have  accomplished.  Let  us  help  them  to  become  closer  friends  of  ours, 
and  let  us  win  their  confidence  in  our  good  intentions. 

If  we  make  this  effort,  the  reward  will  surely  be  great.  I  say  this  because  I  love 
the  Latin  Americans,  and  the  more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  admire  them.  I  wish 
you  could  come  in  contact  with  the  Latin-American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in 
Washington,  as  I  do,  and  enjoy  their  personalities.  They  are  all  strong  men  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  country,  and  they  are  representative  of  the  better  class  of 
statesmen  of  the  nations  from  which  they  come. 


THE  CONSUL-GENERAL  OF  COLOMBIA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Senor  Francisco  A.  Gutierrez,  the  capable  and  efficient  Consul- 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  New  York,  who  has  recently  been 
transferred  as  Consul  of  that  Republic  to  Liverpool,  England,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1858.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  entering  the  political  arena  was  elected 
as  a  Deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Cundinamarca  and  later  to 
the  National  Congress.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Neiva,  in  the  State  of 
Tolima,  where  from  1878  to  1890  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
For  the  last  four  years  Senor  GuTiERREZ  has  resided  in  New  York, 
where  his  long  experience  in  political  and  commercial  life  has  rendered 
his  services  particularly  valuable  to  the  country  which  he  represents. 


SMITHSONIAN  RESEARCHES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
has  always  shown  much  interest  in  Latin  America,  and  that  part  of  the 
world  has  already  benefited  much  from  the  scientific  investigations  which 
Mr.  Walcott  has  directed  or  inspired.  He  now  informs  the  Internat¬ 
ional  Bureau  that  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  is  about  to  proceed  to  South  America  to  conduct  certain  archeo¬ 
logical  and  ethnological  researches  for  that  institution  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  His  work  will  be  done  officially  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  in  the  interest  of  science,  and  hence  it  is  believed  that 
Doctor  Hrdlicka  will  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Governments 
of  the  countries  which  he  will  visit.  He  himself  is  a  man  of  recognized 
high  standing  in  the  scientific  world  and  has  already  conducted  researches 
and  investigations  in  many  countries  which  have  proved  interesting  and 
33703— Bull.  5—10 - 2 
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instructive  to  all  those  interested  in  the  field  of  science,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  results  of  his  coming  studies  will  not  only  attract  wide¬ 
spread  attention  but  bring  much  new  knowledge  upon  the  archeology  and 
ethnology  of  a  large  section  of  South  America. 


THE  STANDARD  INTERNATIONAL  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  International  Bureau  is  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  Bailey  Willis,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  to  represent  that  department  of  the 
Government  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  coming  Americanists 
Conference  which  will  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  May,  in  connection  with 
the  International  Exhibition.  He  goes  there  to  discuss  the  proposed 
new  international  standard  map  of  the  world  on  the  scale  of  i :  i  ,000,000, 
which  was  recently  favorably  acted  upon  at  the  International  Geographic 
Conference  which  assembled  last  year  in  England  and  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  now  hoped  that  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  may  cooperate  in  this  project  in  order  that  all  the  world 
may  become  interested  and  that  the  best  map  may  be  made  of  which  the 
world  has  ever  known  and  which  will  be  a  iiermanent  record  of  its  geo¬ 
graphic  progress.  Professor  Willis  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  this 
subject,  and  his  presence  at  Buenos  Aires  will  have  much  to  do  with 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  scientists  of  Latin  American  countries. 


THE  UNITED  ST.ATES  CONSUL  AT  PERNAMBUCO,  BRAZIL. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  recently  appointed  United  States  Consul  at 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1872.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago,  graduating  from  that  institution  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law',  but  forsook  this  to 
enter  the  consular  serv'ice,  being  appointed,  after  examination,  as  consul 
at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  May  28,  1898.  He  was  appointed  consul  at 
Tampico,  Mexico,  August  15,  1907,  where  he  remained  until  promoted  to 
his  present  post. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  September  8  to  14,  1910,  and 
the  Mexican  Government  is  making  elaborate  preparations  for  carrying 
it  through  successfully.  In  conformity  with  the  by-laws  approved  in 
the  session  held  in  Paris  in  the  year  1900,  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  is  devoted  to  the  historical  and  scientific  study  of  the  two 
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Americas  and  their  inhabitants.  The  work  of  the  Congress  will  deal 
especially  with  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Native  American  races,  their  origin,  their  geographic  distribution; 
their  history,  their  physical  characteristics,  languages,  civilization,  my¬ 
thology,  religion,  habits,  and  customs; 

(b)  Native  monuments  and  the  archa?ology  of  the  Americas;  and 

(c)  History  of  the  discovery  and  Kuropean  occupation  of  the  New 
World. 

The  fee  for  members  is  Sio  Mexican  currency,  equivalent  to  $5  United 
States  money,  25  francs,  i  pound  sterling,  21  marks,  or  28  pesetas.  The 
members  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress,  to  take  part 
in  the  decisions  of  the  same,  and  to  receive  gratis  all  publications  thereof. 
The  languages  admitted  are  Spanish,  French,  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese.  Members  are  respectfully  urged  to  send  to  the  General 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible  the  subject  of  their  lectures,  adding  whether 
they  wish  these  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  Every  author 
shall,  prior  to  July  i,  1910,  remit  a  summary  of  his  paper  in  order  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congress  Journal,  but  no  summary  shall  exceed 
1 ,000  words.  All  motions  presented  to  the  Congress  must  be  in  writing 
and  forwarded  before  July  i,  1910.  Details  of  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  General  Secretary,  Sehor  Lie.  D.  Genaro  Garcia,  Museo 
Nacional,  from  the  Secretary,  Senor  Lie.  D.  JosE  Romero,  Secretary  of 
Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  or  from  the  Treasurer, 
Senor  Lie.  D.  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  Banco  Central.  The  president  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  is  Senor  Lie.  D.  JusTo  Sierra,  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  The  committee  contains  upon  its  list 
of  names  such  eminent  people  as  the  following:  Canon  Vicente  dE  P. 
Andrade,  Member  of  Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society; 
Senor  D.  Manuel  Francisco  Alv'AREz,  ex-Director  of  the  Men’s  Arts 
and  Crafts  School;  Senor  D.  Leopoldo  Batres,.  General  Inspector  and 
Curator  of  Archaeological  Monuments;  Senor  D.  Francisco  Belmar, 
Member  of  Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  Senor  D. 
Abraham  Castellanos,  Professor  of  Normal  School  for  Men;  Senor  Pro- 
fesor  D.  Lihs  Gonz.4lez  Obregon,  Chief  of  Publication  Department  of 
National  Library;  Senor  Dr.  D.  Nicolas  Leon,  Member  of  Mexican 
Bibliographic  Institute;  Senor  D.  Teoberto  Maller,  Member  of  Mexican 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  Senor  Lie.  D.  Andres  Molina  Enri¬ 
quez,  Professor  of  Ethnology  of  National  Museum;  Mrs.  Zelia  Nutt  all, 
Honorary  Professor  of  National  Museum;  Senor  Dr.  D.  Antonio  Pena- 
FiEL,  Chief  of  Statistical  Section  of  the  Department  of  Fomento;  Senor 
Lie.  D.  Cecilio  a.  Robelo,  Honorary  Member  of  Mexican  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society;  Senor  Ing.  D.  Francisco  Rodriguez,  ex-Sub- 
director  of  National  Museum;  Senor  Lie.  D.  Victoriano  Salado  Al¬ 
varez,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Senor  Dr.  D.  Jesus  San¬ 
chez,  Director  of  Natural  History  Museum  of  Mexico. 


('o|»yHjrhtJ»y  llui  ris-Kwin^. 


r.  MERRILL  GRIFFITH, 
rnitrd  Stafos  Consul  al  I’ernambuco,  Rrazil 
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As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  gathering,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  circulars  announce  that  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Porfirio 
Diaz,  President  of  Mexico. 


THE  I’NITED  STATES  APPR(  )FRI.ATION  FOR  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  request  having  been  frequently  made  upon  the  Bureau  for  the 
exact  wording  of  the  appropriation  act  providing  for  the  sending  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics,  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  that  part  of  the 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  covering  this  point  is  given  below: 

To  meet  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  Stales  to  lie  held  at  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  beginning  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  of 
their  clerical  assistants,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  continue  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  to  be  expended 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  direct  the  out¬ 
going  and  return  of  the  delegates  and  their  clerical  assistants  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  route  as  he  may  deem  jiroper. 


THE  I'NITED  STATES  CONSLT.  .AT  TA.MPICU,  .MEXICO. 

Clarence  A.  Miller  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri  September  13, 
1877.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  in 
1898  entered  the  Third  Missouri  Regiment,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  where  he 
served  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  then  entered  the  Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1899,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  that  city  until  1903.  After  passing  a  civil-service  examination  for  law 
clerks,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  United  States  Pension  Office  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  1904  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  where  he  remained  until  1907, 
having  been  promoted  to  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics 
in  that  Bureau.  While  in  Washington  he  attended  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  receiving  the  degree  of  blaster  of  Laws  in  1905  and  that 
of  Master  of  Diplomacy  in  1906.  Mr.  Miller  was  appointed,  after 
examination.  Consul  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  August  13,  1907,  and  was 
transferred  to  his  present  post  in  January,  1910. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ARBITRATION  AND  PE.ACE  CONGRESS. 

There  will  be  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  from  May  8  to  ii,  1910, 
the  New  England  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress,  which  w'ill  be  attended 
bv  prominent  men  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Its 
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THE  LLI)  VAX  XESS  MAXSIOX  IX  WASHIXOTOX,  1).  C..  WHICH  WAS  REMOVED  TO 
MAKE  ROOM  FOR  THE  NEW  BUIl.DIXG  OF  THE  IXTERXATIOXAL  BUREAU  OF 
THE  AMERICAN*  REI'UBLICS. 


purpose  is  to  develop  and  concentrate  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  inter¬ 
national  justice,  friendship,  arbitration,  and  peace.  Among  the  various 
phases  of  the  general  question  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  throughout  Latin  America  toward  arbitration  of  interna¬ 
tional  disputes.  The  circular  sent  out  by  this  Congress,  signed  by 
Arthur  Deerin  Cali.,  as  Chairman,  and  Rodney  W.  Roundy,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  contains  the  following  statement 
under  the  subhead  ‘  Triumph  of  Arbitration  :” 

Within  a  century  more  than  260  important  controversies  between  nations  have 
been  settled  by  this  pacific  means.  At  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  two  years  ago, 
35  powers,  representing  1,285,272,000  inhabitants,  voted  for  general  obligatory 
arbitration;  4  powers,  rejiresenting  55,562,000  inhabitants,  refrained  from  voting; 
while  only  5  powers,  representing  167,436,000  inhabitants,  voted  against  it  Thus 
has  the  civilized  world  by  the  vote  of  the  ofticiaj  representatives  of  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  its  population  declared  itself  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
war.  After  the  magnificent  efforts  for  substitution  of  an  official  International  Court 
for  international  trial  by  battle,  we  may  rejoice  that  arbitration  has  commended 
itself  to  the  world  as  reasonable  and  practicable.  More  than  80  treaties  of  obligatory 
arbitration  have  been  concluded  between  the  nations  in  pairs  within  the  last  five 
years,  our  own  country  being  a  party  to  24  of  them. 


ON  the  ftround  where  tlie  new  home  for  tlie  Bureau  of  American 
Hepublics  now  rears  its  marble  wliiteness  in  Washington, 
there  stood  side  by  side  for  many  years  two  domiciles, 
oddly  at  variance  in  size  and  a])pearance,  yet  closely  bound 
together  in  the  life  of  their  occupants,  which  in  turn  linked  them  with 
the  life  of  the  capital. 


THE  m  uxs  COTTAGE— lU'II.T  IX  1748  AND  DEMOLISHED  IX  1894. 


These  were  the  “Van  Ness  Mansion”  and  the  “Burns  Cottage.” 
The  latter,  a  4-room  log  house  with  attic  upper  story,  was  built  in 
174S  by  the  Scotch  ancestors  of  David  Burxs,  who  with  Daniel 
Cahroll  and  Notley  Young,  owned  most  of  the  land  on  which  the 
city  of  Washington  is  built.  Burns  was  by  far  the  largest  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  his  tobacco  fields  covered  nearly  all  the  northwest  section 
below  H  street  and  extending  eastward  to  Seventh,  embracing  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  Mall,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  the  Post-Office,  the  Treasury,  White  House,  State, 
War,  and  Navy,  and  nearly  all  the  departmental  buildings;  together 
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with  the  residential  and  business  section  north  and  soutli  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  avenue  from  Seventeenth  to  Seventli  street. 

Lafayette  Sciuare,  which  tlie  former  olfices  of  the  Bureau  over¬ 
looked,  and  now  the  most  ornate  and  fashionahle  park  in  the  cit}', 
was — even  as  late  as  -Ikfff.hson’s  Administration — called  “Burns’s 
.\.|)ple  Orchard.’’ 

It  is  related  that  the  hard-headed  Scotchman  was  reluctant  to  part 
with  his  toliacco  lields  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Federal  City;  and  so 
Ion"  did  he  resist  the  overtures  and  arjiuments  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  select  and  purchase  the 
site  for  the  youn"  capital  that  he  wtm  from  them  the  sobriquet  of 
“Obstinate  Davy  Burns.” 

A"ain  and  a"ain,  so  the  story  goes,  Washington  rowed  up  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  the  Burns  cottage  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
beached  his  canoe  among  the  trees  at  the  water’s  edge.  Here  came 
also  the  commissioners,  Daniel  C.vrroll  and  Doctor  Stuart,  to  add 
their  solicitations  to  the  President’s,  and  tall  Governor  Tom  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  to  emphasize  the  fact  “with  many  a  round  oath,”  that 
the  Burns  land  was  a  portion  of  the  tract  ceded  by  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  to  the  nation  whereon  to  build  its  capital,  and  that  all  private 
claims  must  yield  to  public  necessity. 

Still  “Obstinate  Davy”  held  out.  Then  it  is  recorded  that  George 
Washington,  “that  serene  Virginian,’’  lost  his  temper;  and  informed 
the  owner  they  would  take  his  land  with  or  without  his  consent.  If 
Mr.  Burns  did  not  choose  to  set  a  fair  price  on  his  possessions,  then 
the  appointed  agents  of  Congress  must  take  them  at  their  own  valua¬ 
tion.  Daniel  Carroli.,  of  Duddington  Manor,  tried  to  show  Burns 
the  great  pecuniary  advantage  in  turning  his  farm  and  orchards  into 
building  lots;  and  pointing  to  his  only  daughter,  whose  fair  face  and 
form  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  said:  “Yonder  lassie  will  be 
the  greatest  heiress  hereabouts.”  Whereupon  Washington  added, 
with  ill-disguised  conteinjit:  “Had  not  the  Federal  City  been  laid 
out  here,  you  would  have  lived  and  died  a  poor  tobacco  planter!” 

“Aje,  mon,”  retorted  the  sturdy  Scotchman,  “and  hed  you  no 
married  the  Widder  Custis  wi’  a’  lier  nagurs,  ye’d  a  been  a  land  sur 
veyor  the  noo,  and  a  mighty  jioor  ane  at  that!” 

Hence  “Obstinate  Davy”  lives  in  history,  not  only  as  having 
owned  and  reluctantly  yielded  the  ground  for  the  National  Capital, 
but  also  as  being  the  only  man  of  his  generation  with  the  temerity 
to  “sass  back”  the  Father  of  his  Countrj'.  Seeing  that  he  must 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  tlie  doure  old  Scotchman  yielded  at  last, 
and  allowed  the  commissioners  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  sale,  stipulating 
only  that  the  streets  of  the  new  city  sliould  be  so  laid  out  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  cottage,  and  generously  donated  “Burns’s  Apple 
Orchard” — in  front  of  the  President’s  House — as  a  free-will  offering. 
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Burns  died  in  1799,  the  same  year  with  Washington,  and  his 
daughter  Marcia,  by  the  death  of  lier  only  hiother,  became  the  sole 
heiress  of  his  vast  estate.  Foreseeing  that  wealth  would  bring  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  friends  from  the  homespun  gentry  who  came  to  drink 
ale,  and  talk  through  the  long  summer  twilights  on  the  low  stone 
step  of  the  little  cottage,  aiul  that  Marcia’s  station  in  life  would  be 
much  above  her  forebears,  the  jnescient  Davy  hatl  sent  her  to  school 
in  Baltimore,  placing  her  in  the  family  of  Maryland’s  Attorney- 
General,  Luther  Martin,  whose  name,  being  a  ^ilay  upon  the  great 
reformer’s,  is  easily  remembered. 

With  Ids  daughters,  and  in  the  lefined  atmosphere  of  his  home, 
Marcia  Burns  grew  into  lovely  young  womanhood.  M'hen  she 
returned  to  the  capital,  slie  was  the  center  of  .such  social  life  as  it 
possessed  at  that  period.  She  was  too  gentle  and  shrinking  by 
nature  to  assume  leadership,  but  she  was 
veiy  attractive  withal,  and  quickly  popular. 

The  grave-eyed  Marshall,  the  brilliant 
and  accomplished  Hamilton,  the  gallant 
Burr,  the  democratic  Jefferson,  the  witty 
and  lier}^  Randolph,  all  found  a  charm  and 
solace  in  her  presence.  As  maid  and  matron 
she  numbered  among  her  friends  and  enter¬ 
tained  as  her  guests  all  tlie  presidents  from 
JOHN  VAN  NE.SS.  WASHINGTON  tO  JaCKSON. 

There  is  a  local  tradition  that  Tom  Moore, 
while  visiting  in  this  country  in  1S04,  was  entertained  at  the  Burns 
cottage,  and  the  little  room  off  the  large  one  on  the  ground  floor  was 
always  exhil)ited  as  the  ])lace  where  the  poet  slept,  and  in  which  he  may 
have  penned  those  lines  to  his  friend  Hume,  the  English  historian, 
which  gave  such  serious  affront  to  the  early  Washingtonians: 

Thus  let  us  meet  an<i  minsle  converse  dear, 

By  Thames  at  home,  or  l)y  Potomac  here; 

O’er  lakes  and  marsh,  throufth  ferns  and  through  fogs, 

Midst  tears  and  Yankees,  Demo<Tats  and  frogs. 

:(c  )(c 

This  embryo  capital,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees. 

Although  Moore  afterwards  put  into  print  some  sort  of  apology 
or  retraction  of  this  jiliing  quatrain,  many  jiatriotic  Americans 
could  never  quite  forgive  or  forget  in  the  author  of  “Lalla  Rookli” 
and  the  sweet  singer  of  “Irish  Melodies,”  tlie  carping  satirist  of  their 
star-spangled  country. 

Among  the  many  suitors  who  were  attracteil  by  the  personal  graces 
and  broad  acres  of  Davy  Burns’s  daughter,  was  one,  John  Peter 
Van  Xess.  a  Congressman  from  New  York,  who  is  described  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  as  “well-bred,  well-read,  and  well-fed,”  and  handsome 
enough  to  win  his  way  to  any  woman’s  heart.  When  it  is  further 
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stated  that  he  came  to  Washington  as  the  pt)litical  prote<;e  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who  as  tiie  newly  elected  Vice-President  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  aiul  popularity,  and  who  appears  in  this  case  in  the  role  of 
matchmaker,  it  is  not  surprisiii"  that  the  gentle  Marcia  capitulated 
to  such  a  combination. 

John  P.  Van  Ness  was  elected  to  the  Sixth  Congress  in  1800,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  in  1802  he  married  Marcia,  aged  22,  and  obtained 
immediate  control  of  her  fortune.  There  was  a  rumor  that  his  father, 
Judge  Peter  Van  Ness,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  in  the  pride  of  his 
Knickerbocker  race,  op¬ 
posed  his  son’s  marriage 
with  the  Washington  heir¬ 
ess  upon  the  score  of  her 
humble  birth ;  but  we  may 
infer  from  the  outcome 
that  gold  was  no  less 
potent  then  than  now 
in  quieting  aristocratic 
scruples. 

Wili.iam  P.  Van  Ness, 
brother  of  the  Congress¬ 
man,  was  Burr’s  second 
in  the  duel  with  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  afterwards  se¬ 
creted  BmiR  in  the  A\vn 
Ness  family  home  of 
“  Ivinderhook,”  where 
later  Washington  Irving 
lived  and  wrote,  and  which 
later  still  became  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Martin  Van 
Buren. 

It  appears  that  the  lion. 

John  Peter,  from  the  date 
of  his  marriage,  entered 
upon  a  “high-flying”  ca¬ 
reer  at  Washington  which  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  New 
York  constituents;  and  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Major  or 
“General”  of  the  District  Militia,  their  discontent  fouiul  expression 
in  a  “constitutional”  protest,  which  culminated  in  Van  Ness’s  expul¬ 
sion  from  Congress  in  January,  1803. 

After  this  he  devoted  himself  to  the  gay  life  of  the  capital  and  the 
management  of  gentle  Marcia’s  property.  For  a  few  years  they  lived 
in  the  old  Bltrns  cottage  which  Marcia  loved.  Then  her  husband 
built  for  her  a  two-story  brick  dwelling  near  the  site  of  the  present 


( Kfiinuliu*,*,!  friiin  S4*rilmt‘r's  Mii^rnzine  i,!'  Marcli.  I«T4. » 


MARCIA  VAN  NESS. 

(Ki'otn  111)  old  portrait  lianiriiii;  in  tlio  Wio.))iiiirtoii  t’ily  iirplian 
Asyliliii.) 

After  the  death  of  her  only  danghter,  Mrs.  Van  Ne.s.s  with¬ 
drew  from  society  and  Kave  herself  up  to  ptihlic  and  private 
charity,  taking  particular  interest  in  homeless  children. 
She  endowed  the  Orphan  .Vsyltim  herself  and  endeavored 
to  secure  a  further  cndownnent  of  810,000  from  Congress. 
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post-ofiico,  corner  of  Twelfth  anti  I)  streets,  which  may  still  he  descried 
hy  the  curious,  a  dingy  gray  structure,  wedged  in  between  a  saloon 
and  a  fire  engine  house,  and  serving  as  a  bicycle  repair  shop. 

Then  as  the  value  of  Washington  lots  advanced,  and  mone}"  flowed 
freel}^  into  the  Van  Ness  coffers,  (leneral  Van  Ness — as  he  was  popu¬ 
larly  called — erected  quite  near  the  old  cottage,  a  line  new  residence 
which  so  far  surpassed  the  other  private  dwellings  of  the  Federal  C’ity 
and  of  the  entire  country  at  that  time,  that  it  was  always  called,  up 
to  the  date  of  its  demolition  in  IflOS,  the  “Van  Ness  Mansion.”  It 
was  built  of  brick  with  stuccoed  exterior,  and  the  estimated  cost  was 
$60,000. 

The  north  portico  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  White  House,  having 
the  same  number  of  pillars;  and  it  was  the  only  house  in  Washington, 
except  the  President’s,  with  a  porte  cochere.  There  was  also  a  colon- 
natled  portico  on  the  south  front  facing  the  river,  and  a  conservatory, 
which  looked  out  over  an  immense  fruit  orchard  filled  with  apple, 
pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  and  fig  trees.  Two  stone  lodges  guarded 
the  front  entrance  to  the  wide  driveway  girdeil  with  giant  elms  and 
aspens. 

In  the  English  basement  were  located  the  spacious  kitchen  with  its 
old  Dutch  oven,  the  servant  rooms,  storerooms,  and  deep,  cool  wine 
vaults — famed  no  less  for  their  size  than  for  the  rare  quality  of  their 
contents.  On  the  second  floor  were  the  hamlsome  parlors,  dining¬ 
room,  library,  and  conservatory.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  “  mansion  ” 
commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Virginia  hills, 
and  in  one  southwest  chamber  Marcia  Van  Ness  spent  the  happy 
hours  of  young  motherhood,  and  later  wept  out  the  sadder  da3’^s  of 
her  life. 

The  costlv  interior  decorations  and  furnishings  of  the  Van  Ness 
mansion;  the  rare  woodwork,  the  white  marble  mantels,  designed 
b}’  Thorwai.dsex  and  imported  from  ItaW;  the  Spanish  azulejos, 
the  Turkish  caiqicts,  and  rich  hangings  were  the  wonder  and  the  gossip 
of  their  da}’. 

It  was  also  the  first  house  in  the  District  to  be  supj)lied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes,  and  luxuries  undreamed  of  by  their  neighbors 
were  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  and  their  guests.  And 
right  royally  did  they  dispense  a  hospitality  as  lavish  as  it  was 
sumptuous. 

General  A^an  Ness,  handsome  and  debonair,  was  the  prince  of  bons 
vivants,  and  popular  as  such  men  ever  are.  He  seems  never  to  have 
borne  Congre.ss  any  grudge  because  of  his  expulsion,  but  enter¬ 
tained  its  Members  generously  every  year.  These  “  annual  dinnei-s 
to  Congress”  at  the  A"an  Ness  mansion  are  among  the  most  splendid 
traditions  in  the  social  annals  of  the  capital,  and  to  them  is  due  the 
well-attested  fact  that  more  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  nation 
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passed  over  the  Van  Ness  tliresliold  ami  sat  at  its  hospitable  hoard 
than  in  any  other  jirivate  house  in  Washin"ton. 

Some  discrepancies  appear  in  tlie  dates  jiiven  by  tlie  early  chroni¬ 
clers  for  the  erection  of  the  mansion — some  placin"  it  in  the  first 
<lecade  of  the  century,  others  lixin"  it  later;  but  all  a"ree  that  it 
was  ready  for  the  only  daughter,  Ann  Van  Xess,  when  she  returned 
from  a  Philadelphia  boarding  school  in  1820 — the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  parents. 

Mrs.  Van  Xess,  who  was  very  pious,  endeavoretl  to  impress  upon 
her  daughter’s  plastic  mind  the  emptiness  of  worldly  pleasures,  and 
sj)ent  a  jiortion  of  each  day  in  reading  and  expounding  to  her  the 
Scrij)tures. 


the  van  ness  mansion  and  HUHNSCOTTAGE  as  THEY'  AIM'EAHED  TOIJETHER 
IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 


'Whether  the  mother’s  precepts  or  the  pleasure-loving  instincts  of 
the  father  would  have  been  most  potent  in  the  daughter’s  life  may 
never  be  known,  for  within  a  year  of  her  home  coming  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Arthur  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  year  the  young  girl  mother,  Ann  Van  Xess  Middleton,  was 
borne  to  the  grave  with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Van  Xess  house  perished  with  her. 

Of  Arthur  Middleton  not  much  is  recorded,  save  that  he  was  a 
son  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  oidy  claim  to  distinction  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  though  ten  years  later  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston 
wrote  her  husband  from  Xew  York  that  the^nuistachios  and  velvet 
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niiinent  of  tliis  same  Arthur  Middleton  were  attract  in"  more 
attention  in  (Jotham  tlian  the  quarrel  between  President  Jackson 
and  Calhoun. 

After  tlie  death  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  VaS*  Xess  withdrew  from  the 
gay  world  whose  glamor  had  become  a  mockery,  and  from  this  time 
on  her  life  became  that  of  a  recluse  and  devote.  She  had  one  room 
in  the  old  cottage  fitted  uj)  as  a  little  chapel,  where  she  spent  hours 
in  religious  meditation  and  jirayer.  She  had  ever  been  active  in  both 
public  and  private  charities,  having  founded  in  1815  the  “Washington 

City  Orphan  Asylum,”  and 
after  the  loss  of  her  only 
child  she  spent  much  time 
in  seeking  out  and  gather¬ 
ing  into  this  asylum  the 
homeless  little  waifs  of  the 
District.  She  endowed 
the  Orphan  Asylum  with 
$4,000  worth  of  realty, 
left  it  .$1,000  in  her  will, 
and  labored  with  Congress 
for  a  further  endowment 
of  $10,000.  Her  por¬ 
trait — the  delicate  spirit¬ 
ual  face  framed  in  a 
f|  u  a  i  n  t  lace  bonnet  — 
painted  with  a  group  of 
orphans  beside  her,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  par¬ 
lor  wall  of  the  present 
Washington  City  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Mrs.  Van  Xess  survived 
her  daughter  but  ten 
years,  dying  in  1832,  and 
was  the  first  and  only 
woman  in  the  United 
States  ever  honored  with 
a  public  funeral.  Her  husband  was  mayor  of  Washington  at  the 
time,  and  it  may  have  been  partly  in  compliment  to  him,  but  chiefly 
we  may  believe  as  a  tribute  to  her  own  worth.  A  silver  plate,  the  gift 
of  the  citizens,  was  placed  on  her  casket,  commemorating  her  many 
virtues  and  the  city’s  bereavement  in  her  loss.  The  children  from  the 
orphan  asylum  walked  beside  her  bier,  a  mournful  little  procession, 
and  strewed  weeping-willow  branches  round  the  grand  mausoleum 
which  General  Van  Xess  had  built  for  the  family  vault  some  years 
previous  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 


( from  SiTitinor's  Miijrazim*  of  Man-h.  1874.  t 

THE  VAN  NESS  MAUSOLEUM. 

This  l)eaiitiful  and  artistic  toinl),  Imiit  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
was  iocated  in  WashinRton,  District  of  Coiumbia,  on  H 
street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  .streets,  nntii  1872,  when 
it  was  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  C.eorgetown. 
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This  mausoleum,  which  was  pronounced  by  architectural  critics 
“one  of  the  few  strictly  monumental  tombs  of  the  country,”  was 
modeled  after  the  circular  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  was  located  on 
H  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  and  within  its  chaste  shadows, 
some  fourteen  years  after  the  "entle  Marcia,  were  laid  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  general  himself.  The  mausoleum  remaineil  on  H 
street  until  1872,  when  the  advancing  march  of  the  city  caused  it  to 
be  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Georgetown.  The  sipiare  on 
which  it  stood  was  sold  for  $160,000,  and  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
heirs  of  Arthur  Middleton. 

General  Van  Ness’s  death  occurred  in  1846,  after — according  to 
one  biographer — “he  had  received  every  honor  within  the  gift  of  the 


THK  VAX  NKSS  MANSION  AS  IT  ACCEAKEl)  JLST  BEFOKE  BEIXO  TOKX  DOWN 

IN  190S. 


citizens  of  Washington;”  which  somewhat  exaggerated  eulogy  being 
translated  into  historic  fact,  means  that  he  was  general  of  ^lilitia  for 
the  District,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  president  of  the  First  Metropolitan 
Bank. 

There  being  no  direct  issue,  the  Van  Ness  property  passed  to  col¬ 
lateral  heirs,  none  of  whom  cared  to  occupy  the  mansion,  which  for 
several  years  was  closed,  and  became  inevitably  haunted.  The 
negroes  living  in  the  vicinity  testified  to  the  nightly  visits  of  six 
headless  white  horses,  which  returned  upon  each  anniversary  of  the 
General’s  death  to  gallop  around  his  former  abode;  and  numerous 
caretakers  had  seen  the  ghost  of  the  sad  lady  who  flitted  through  the 
rooms  and  halls,  calling  plaintively  for  some  one  who  never  came. 


THK  VAN  NESS  MANSION  AS  IT  APPEAKED  UUHING  THE  CIVIL  WAU,  WITH  ITS  PKOPKIETOK,  MR.  GREEN,  IN  THE  FOREGROUNU. 
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About  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Tiios.  Green,  a  Virginian,  and  son-in-law 
of  Thomas  Ritchie,  the  celebrated  Richmond  editor,  became  the 
first  purchaser  and  tenant  of  the  mansion  after  the  Van  Ness  occu¬ 
pancy.  He  lived  there  during  the  civil  war  and  for  some  time  there¬ 
after.  In  the  wild  excitement  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
Presitlent  Lincoln,  a  story  was  set  afloat  which,  though  quite  as 
groundless,  was  not  so  harmless  as  the  ghost  tales.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Booth  conspirators,  in  their  original  plot,  had  planned 
to  kidnap  Lincoln  and  confine  him  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the  Van 
Ness  mansion,  preliminary  to  conveying  him  across  the  river  into 
Virginia.  As  a  consequence  of  this  canard,  Mr.  Green,  an  inof¬ 
fensive  old  gentleman,  and  his  good  wife,  were  arrested  and  impris¬ 
oned  for  six  weeks,  pending  the  investigation,  in  the  Washington 
Bastile  of  that  day — the  old  Capitol  prison.  They  were  released 
when  the  falsity  of  the  rumor  became  manifest,  and  returned  to  the 
shelter  of  their  mansion. 

With  the  veneration  of  all  Virginians  for  antiquities,  Mr.  Green 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  old  Burns  cottage  from  ruin,  and,  thanks 
to  his  care,  it  remained  standing  until  1894 — having  weathered  the 
storms  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  ownershij)  of  tlu*  mansion  passed  from  Mr.  Green  to  foiiner 
Governor  Swann  of  Maryland  about  the  year  1879.  The  Swann 
heirs  never  occupied  it,  and  it  was  during  their  tenure  that  the  fine 
old  place  was  abandoned  as  a  residence.  At  one  time  a  beer  garden 
was  located  in  the  basement,  and  the  grounds  were  used  by  pic¬ 
nickers.  Again  it  was  made  the  headquarters  for  the  city  scaven¬ 
gers  and  garbage  collectors,  and  finally  became  the  lair  of  a  lawle.ss 
band  which  had  to  be  cleared  out  by  the  police. 

When  the  George  Washington  University  succeeded  to  its  pos¬ 
session  in  1902,  they  found  the  mansion  a  hopeless,  roofless  ruin; 
all  the  interior  decorations  torn  away,  and  nothing  left  intact  except 
the  walls. 

They  restored  it  only  so  far  as  to  make  it  habitable  for  their  school 
of  engineering,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  removing  it  from  the 
site.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  1908,  when  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  its  latest  and  final  purchaser,  tore  down  the 
once  famous  mansion  to  make  room  for  the  grand  new  structure 
which  displaces  forever  on  the  Washington  map  the  homes  of  Van 
Ness  and  Burns. 

There  is  a  kind  of  historic  and  poetic  fitness  in  the  exchange — 
that  the  ground  over  which  George  Washington  and  “Obstinate 
Davy”  quarreled,  should  be  dedicated  to  an  extension  of  American 
freedom  and  jirogress,  and  to  a  broader  spirit  of  friendship  and  unity 
between  the  Governments  of  the  western  world. 

33703— Bull.  5—10—3 


IX  (Icdicatinj:  tli(*  new  l)uil(lin‘i:  it  is  littin*'  to  note  some  imj)ortant 
and  interestinji  facts  in  the  history  of  tiie  International  Bureau 
and  in  tlie  evolution  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  completion  of  this  Pan-American  temple  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  friendshi]);  and  likewise  it  is  only  ri«jht  and  fittinfj 
to  describe  some  of  the  unique  architectural  features,  which  not 
alone  r<‘cord  and  visualize  these  facts  and  events  hut  which  irresist- 
ihly  compel  attention  and  center  thoufiht  on  the  vast  j)ossil)ilities  of 
a  Pan-American  era. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90  delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
C’hile,  Colombia,  Costa  Pica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  tliscuss  with  delegates  Ixom  tlie 
United  States  subjects  of  political  and  economic  interest  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  both  of  tlie  Americas. 

This,  the  First  International  Conference  of  the  American  Republics, 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  at  that  time  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  State,  and  was  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  ITilike 
other  conferences  which  had  gone  before,  it  was  not  called  during  a 
great  war  in  order  to  end  the  war,  nor  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
apportion  lands  and  peoples  conquered  and  subjected  thereby.  It 
had  for  its  motive  something  entirely  dilTerent. 

The  conference  of  Washington  was  unlike  The  Hague  conferences 
which  have  followed  it,  in  that  it  was  not  called  to  prevent  or  to  limit 
war,  or  to  provide  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  or  to  mitigate  the 
rigors  of  war. 

The  conference  of  Washington  was  a  peaceful  gathering  of  peaceful 
nations  in  peaceful  times  to  talk  about  peaceful  things. 

Out  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  this  conference  grew  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  an  of  lice  established  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  conference.  It  was  strengthened  by  the 
subsequent  conferences  at  Mexico  ami  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  will  be 
further  strengthened  by  the  conference  to  be  held  this  year  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Washington  was  chosen  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Bureau,  and 
a  comparatively  small  building  on  Penn.sylvania  avenue,  opposite 
the  State,  AVar,  and  Navy  Building,  was  rented  for  its  use.  Here  the 
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Bun'aii,  since  its  organization  in  Auj^ust ,  1890,  has  been  located.  The 
(juarters  were  small  and  of  late  years  became  much  crowded. 

A  resolution  of  the  Second  C'onfercnce  at  Mexico  in  1901-2  provideil 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  labrarv,  under  the 
chartre  of  the  Bureau.  As  this  library  grew  from  year  to  year,  the 
space  devoted  to  it  -and  this  included  all  of  the  main  floor  of  the  build- 


JAMES  (I.  Bl.AIXE,  SECHETAHY  OF  STATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  I’KESIDINC  OFFICER  DUKINTJ  THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES. 

ing  on  PeniLsylvania  avenue — became  more  and  more  burdened.  A 
part  of  the  working  force  of  the  Bureau  proper  was  of  necessity 
located  in  this  space  already  overcrowded  by  the  library.  This  conges¬ 
tion  had  become  so  pronounced  seven  years  ago,  that  in  1903  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  supplying  in  some  way  additional  quarters  or  a  more  suitable 
and  larger  building  was  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  After 
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some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  building  to  cost  SI 25,000, 
together  with  the  site,  should  be  erected  by  contributions,  on  a  per 
capita  ])opulation  basis,  from  all  the  American  Republics. 

The  proposition  was  enthusiastically  A'ceived  by  all  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  they  made  contributions  according  to  their 
population  toward  a  total  of  approximately  S50, 000  to  go  with  S75,000 
expected  from  the  1,'nited  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  tardy  in  acting,  so  that  no 
appropriation  for  a  new  bureau  building  was  made  until  1007. 
Meanwhile  the  opinion  spread  that  the  building  planned  to  cost 
$125,000,  of  which  only  about  $100,000  would  he  available  for  the 
building  proper,  would  prove  inadequate  and  would  in  a  very  few 
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years  become  like  the  old  building  on  Pennsylvania  avenue — over¬ 
crowded. 

President  Roosevelt’s  second  administration  began  in  March, 
1905,  with  the  lion.  Elihu  Root  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Root’s 
interest  in  Latin  America,  the  Bureau,  and  in  the  ipiestion  of  a  new 
building  was  soon  made  manifest.  Following  his  visit  to  South 
America  during  the  session  of  the  Third  International  Conference 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  who  was  then  United 
States  minister  to  Colombia  and  had  previously  served  as  minister 
to  Argentina  and  Panama,  was  elected  director  of  the  bureau  early 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Barrett’s  predecessors  included  several  men  who  have  achieved 
international  position  and  prominence,  such  as  William  E.  Curtis, 
the  distinguished  newspaper  WTiter  and  traveler;  William  Woodville 


biiiMin? 
ri't ,  iisso- 


O.  W.  Norcross,  president  of  The  N’oreross  lirothers  Conipany,  contractors  for  the  new 
of  the  Infiwnational  Bureau  of  the  American  Kepuhlics.  2.  Alhert  Kelsey.  2.  I’aiil  I’.  ( 
ciatc  architects.  aiuH.  .lames  Berrall,  superintendent  of  construetion. 


liiototfrapli  by  Harris^-Kwin^r. 

RTUDS-KYK  VIKW  OF  A  |■()UTI()^•  OF  W  \SI  I  I.\(iTON,  TAKKN  FROM  TIIF  \V  ASI 1 1  N(iTON  MOM  MFNT  ON  Al'UIL  I.'.,  I'llO. 
The  new  hiiililinn  of  Ihc  Intcrimlionul  liiiri'aii  of  llic  Aini'iicaii  IfopiiiilU'S  is  shown  al  Itic  cxln'inc  Icfl. 
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llocKiiiLL,  United  States  And)assa<l()r  to  Russia  and  late  Minister  to 
('liina;  and  Williams  C.  Fox,  United  States  Minister  to  Ecuador. 
The  Director’s  eliief  assistant  is  Francisco  J.  Y.anes,  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  and  of  its  Governinjt  Board,  and  a  Latin-Ainerican  student 
and  scholar  of  broad  learning'  and  ripe  experience. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Barrett  the  annoiinceinent 
was  made  by  Mr.  Root  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  offered  to 
contribute  ST.'iOjOOO  for  the  purpose  of  constructin';  a  new  home  for 
the  bureau.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  governors,  and 
soon  after  the  United  States  Congress  appropriated  §200,000  which 
was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  site. 


JUNE  30,  1908. 


Although  the  matter  had  moved  slowly  in  its  early  stages,  from 
now  on  there  was  no  delajL  A  site  was  purchased  at  once.  Archi¬ 
tects  from  all  over  the  countrj'  were  invited  to  submit  designs  for 
the  new  building,  in  competition.  Seventy  such  designs  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  from  these,  on  June  18,  1907,  the  committee  selected 
that  of  Messrs.  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Cret  of  Philadelphia. 
Preparation  of  the  ground  and  sewage  work  was  begun  within  thirty 
days.  This  completed,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  commenced  on 
April  13,  and  on  May  11,  1908,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  presence  of  over 


AUnrST  31,  1908. 

Mr.  Bakkett  read  coiijiratulatory  messajros  from  tlu*  ProsiclcMits  of 
the  various  Republics  of  North  and  South  America,  exjiressiiif; 
interest  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Bureau.  This  numher 
of  the  Bulletin,  less  than  two  years  later,  chronicles  the  dedication 
of  the  completed  building. 

The  otlice  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  now  occupied  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Roo.sevelt;  the  otlice  of  Secretary  of  State  is  now 
occupied  by  Philander  Chase  Knox,  then  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Root  has  become  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  p]xcellencv,  the  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  has 


d. ()()()  people,  including  iiKMiibcrs  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Sujireme Court  of  tlic  United  States,  Senators  and  Uc])resentatives, 
ollicers  of  the  army  and  navy,  other  high  ollicials  of  tlic  (lovernmcnt. 
and  distinguished  citizens.  Ajipropriate  addresses  winv  made  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Ki.inu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  .Io.vqi  ni 
Nabu(  o.  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  and  Andkew  Caknecie.  Tin* 
invocation  was  delivered  by  His  Kminence,  Cardinal  (iinnoNs,  and 
the  benediction  at  tin*  (‘lose  of  the  ceremonial  was  pronounced  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Chanston. 

John  B.vrrett,  the  Din'ctor  of  the  Bureau,  op(*ned  the  exercises, 
and  introduced  Secretary  Root,  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  (Joveni- 
ing  Board  of  the  Bureau,  as  presiding  officer.  Pater  in  the  exercis(»s 
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I.AVINO  TllK  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING,  MAY  11,  IWtS, 
Raisiiig  the  Hags  of  the  American  Republics. 
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closed  his  life’s  work.  His  mortal  remains,  tlraped  in  the  green, 
3’ellow,  and  blue  flag  of  his  country,  hut  recently  left  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  on  hoard  an  American  war  yessel,  conyoyed  hy  a 
Brazilian  battle  ship,  to  he  laid  to  rest  in  his  natiye  soil  under  the 
Southern  Cross. 

During  these  two  \’ears  work  on  the  building  has  not  lagged,  and 
now  it  is  finished,  a  unique  and  striking  monument  to  Americanism. 
It  stands  on  what  was  formerly  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  Potomac  liiyer,  on  land  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
was  owned  by  D.vyii)  Bcrxs,  and  extended  oyer  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Washington.  On  the  little 


SEPTEMBER  2S,  1908. 


peninsula  was  the  residence  of  the  daughter  of  Burns,  who  married 
General  Van  Ness.  This  was  built  a  few  years  after  the  laying 
out  of  the  cit\L  In  recent  years  the  topography  of  the  land  has 
been  all  changed.  The  Government  has  filled  in  the  water  area 
on  both  sides  and  around  the  little  peninsula,  so  that  now  the 
Potomac  is  a  half  mile  awaj^  and  the  reclaimed  land  has  been 
converted  into  a  beautiful  park. 

B}"  a  s\"stem  of  undenlraining  and  the  sinking  of  concrete  piles, 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  was  secured.  The  building  is 
of  white  Georgia  marble  over  a  steel  frame  interior  construction. 


THIS  CHART  WILL  BE  TI 
APPEARING  AT  THE  EN 


END  OF  THIS  FILM 
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The  Xorcross  Brotliers  Company,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  were 
the  contractors. 

The  threefold  purpose  of  the  building — an  office  for  general  work, 
a  home  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics,  and  a 


FEBRUARY  1,  1909. 

library  in  memory  of  Columbus — made  difficult  the  production  of 
plans  which  in  the  completed  building  would  produce  a  well-balanced 


and  harmonious  whole.  This  difficulty  was  most  happily  ov'ercome 
in  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Kelsey  &  ('ret,  which  received 


APRIL  5,  1909. 


the  unanimous  approval  of  the  jury  appointed  to  consider  and  choose 
among  tlie  designs  submitted  by  the  many  distinguished  architects. 

After  the  practical  requirements  for  general  office  work  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  space  and  rooms  had  been  solved,  the  architects  deter- 
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mined  to  elaborate  the  desiirn  .submitted  in  order  to  produce  some- 
tliiii"  .significant  and  unique.  Tbey  bent  all  their  enerijies  to  the 
conception  and  development  of  a  consisteiit  theme  which  sliouhl  not 
Old}' tell  the  story  of  the  Pan-American  rnion,  hut  also  depict  jiar- 
ticular  and  striking;  events  in  the  history  of  the  several  countries 
formin<j  this  Union. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  idea  they  have  portrayetl  the  two  irraiid  divi¬ 
sions  representino:  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America  in  the 
first  "limpse  the  approachinp:  visitor  <iets  of  the  huildinjr.  The 
entrance  portico,  with  three  portals  leadin<r  to  the  interior,  is  between 
two  fjreat  pylons  at  the  foot  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  colossal  <;roup 


MARCH  1,  1910. 

of  statuar\’,  one  f;roup  syinholizinp;  the  energetic  and  ajjfjressive  spirit 
of  North  America,  and  the  other  the  more  leisurely  and  restful  spirit 
of  the  South.  Above  each  <;roup  are  historical  bas-reliefs.  The  jjroup 
on  the  North  American  side  jiortrays  Washington  hiddinij  farewell  to 
his  "enerals,  and  that  on  the  South  American  side  vSan  Martin  sur¬ 
rendering:  the  primacy  in  South  American  affairs  to  Bolivar.  These 
two  events  were  selected  b}"  the  then  Secretary'  of  State,  now  Senator 
Root,  as  representing  two  of  the  greatest  acts  of  self-ahnefiation  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Above  the  one  bas-relief  perches  an  ea^le 
and  above  the  other  a  condor. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Isidore  Konti,  the  sculptor  of  this  group  in  front  of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  R^ublics  at  Washington,  has  fittingly  typified  the  spirit  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Western 
Continent.  The  woman’s  figure,  of  heroic  size,  crowned  by  the  condor  of  the  Andes,  symbolizes 
wisdom,  protection,  and  peace  accorded  to  the  spirit  of  progress  expressed  in  the  figure  of  youth  at  her 
side,  holding  in  his  outstretched  hand  the  winged  globe  of  advancement.  One  arm  of  the  central 
figure  is  fiung  protectingly  around  the  youth  and  the  other  rests  upon  a  warlike  shield,  though  the  hand 
bears  an  olive  branch.  The  lineaments  of  the  two  faces  follow  the  characteristic  Latin  outlines,  and  in 
the  palm  branche  and  the  parrot  are  shown  the  representative  flora  and  fauna  of  South  .Vmerica. 
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The  style  of  architecture  is  in  a  fieneral  way  reminiscent  of  the 
best  Latin-Ainerican  type  of  about  one  humlred  years  a^o,  but  less 


MEETING  BETWEEN  SAX  MARTIN  AND  BOLtVAR. 

This  l)as-rclief  bv  Isidore  Konti  depicts  the  meinoral)le  scene  Ijetween  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  at 
Guayaquil  in  1822.  It  forms  one  of  the  two  panels  of  the  front  of  the  new  building  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  .Vmeriean  Republics  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


WASHINGTON’S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  GENERALS. 

This  bas-relief  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  representing  the  historic  scene  so  familiar  to  North  Americans,  forms 
the  second  of  the  two  panels  in  front  of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau. 

exotic,  more  restrained,  and  simple  in  desif^n,  as  suitable  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Washington.  In  the  proportions  of  the  buildinjj  the  Spanish 
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feeling;  is  evident,  vvitli  here  and  there  in  the  carvin<j  a  hit  of  detail 
which  recalls  vSpanish  or  Portufiiiese  precedent.  In  the  frieze  and  in 
the  band  course  just  below  the  first-story  windows  is  an  adaptation 
from  Aztec  originals  ami  typifying;  aborifiinal  art,  sliowino;  that  the 
Aztec  was  no  mean  artist. 

Entering  the  buildin<!j,  one  leaves  the  climate  and  locality  of  Wash- 
injjton  behind.  The  patio  with  e.xotic  plants,  surrounded  by  open 
stairways  and  corridors,  is  alien  to  the  locality — a  bit  of  the  southi 
of  Latin  America  at  its  best.  In  all  there  is  a  sufj^estion  of  outdoor 
life  in  the  dreamy  and  tjenial  climate  of  one  of  the  southern  republics. 
By  means  of  a  sliding;  "lass  roof,  operated  by  electricity,  by  which  a 
constant  temperature  may  be  maintained  and  which  converts  the 


Symbolic  figures  around  the  pillar  of  the  electric  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  patio.  They  were  designed 
and  e.xecuted  by  (Jertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  and  repre.sent  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  three  ancient 
Mexican  races— Aztec,  Zapotecan,  an<l  Mayan. 


patio  into  a  fireenhousc,  this  bit  of  the  south  may  be  kept  intact 
even  durin"  the  somewhat  rigorous  winters  of  Washington.  The 
pavement  of  the  patio,  executed  in  specially  designed  Enfield  tiles, 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  polished  marble  flooi-s  of  the  surrounding 
corridors.  This  pavement,  semibarbarous  in  design,  reproduces  well- 
known  archaeological  fi’agments  from  Me.xico,  Guatemala,  and  Peru. 
However,  the  central  fountain  is  the  clima.x  of  the  purely  ^Vmerican 
aboriginal  thought.  It  is  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  nee  Ger¬ 
trude  Vanderbilt.  Two  superimposed  basins  are  supported  by 
three  figures,  each  representing  a  period  in  the  aboriginal  civilization 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Ilio  Grande.  The  first  is  an  archaic  figure 
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.symlK)lizin<>:  tlie  Miiyaii  period;  the  seeond,  the  A/.tee;  and  the  third, 
the  Zapoteean  period.  The  hasins  are  decorated  with  stranfie  hiero- 
fflyphies  of  the  tliree  periods,  ainon<f  which  tlie  sculptor  has  closely 
wrought  out  the  tiate  of  the  completion  ol*  the  huildincj  (1910)  by 
means  of  contemporaneous  cycle  marks  and  other  hierojilyphics.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  serpent  was  worshiped  hy  the  natives  of  C'en- 
tral  America,  and  the  feathered  serpent  is  one  of  their  best-known 
emblems.  Hence,  feathered  serpents’  heads  are  usetl  in  the  lower 
basins  as  jiarjioyles  for  the  fallinj;  water. 

The  bottom  of  the  fountain  is  of  tesselated  marble,  pink  and 
white,  with  a  Mexican  star  in  the  center,  onVluch  the  superstruc- 

ture  stands.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  appearance  of  the 
fountain  by  daylight — at 
nifibt  it  can  be  made  to 
present  a  different  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  intricate  and  minute 
electrical  fountain  ever 
built.  There  are  no  less 
than  4, .500  feet  of  tubing 
connected  with  its  opera¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  made  to 
present  a  most  elaborate 
lighting  display,  an  ever- 
changing  form  of  water 
discharge.  On  the  waters 
of  the  boiling  springs 
surrounding  tbe  base  the 
national  colors  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  may  be 
made  t(»  play. 

Xear  the  fountain  an 
LOVE  OF  COUNTRY.  aiicieiit  warrior  in  full- 

Decorative  bronze  plaque  bv  Isidore  Konti  placed  in  the  feathcrctl  COStume  is  de¬ 
foyer  of  the  neW  Bureau  building.  pavement 

surrounded  by  grote.sque  accessories,  ami  on  each  side  of  the  fountain 
similar  groups  are  ptu’trayed.  Ascemling  the  broad  marble  stairways, 
one  enters  tbe  vaulted  hall  of  heroes,  whose  architecture  is  well  pro¬ 
portioned  and  almost  severe  in  detail.  On  red-marble  pedestals  on 
each  side  are  white-marble  busts  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  early 
tlays  of  the  southern  Kepublics,  over  whose  heads,  as  in  the  Henry 
VIII  CMiapel  in  Westminster,  hangs  silken  flags.  These  are  the  Hags 


of  the  several  Republics.  The  hall  itself  is  an  {approach  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  Kepublics  and  the  board  room.  The  former  is  44 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Plaster  model  of  one  of  the  two  marble  statues  of  heroic  proportions  which  ornament  the  facade  of  the 
new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .\merican  Republics  in  Washington.  This  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  and  expresses  the  sculptor's  idea  of  the  spirit  animating  the  northern  half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  figure,  an  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  symbolizing  the  mother  nature  that  keeps 
an  aggressive  but  judicious  race  together,  has  I)een  made  to  represent  the  northern  people.  Her  energy 
and  restraint  are  typified  as  in  her  right  hand  she  calmly  holds  the  torch  of  enlightenment,  while  with 
her  left  she  controls  her  own  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  form  of  a  virile  youth.  About  her  feet 
are  grouped  the  implements  and  the  results  of  her  activities  in  the  liberal  arts." 
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feet  hi>ih  in  the  clear 
and  one  of  the  most  dif^- 
nified  nioms  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  is 
intended  ultimately  to 
decorate  its  high  vaulted 
ceiling  with  a  pictured 
allegoiy  representing  the 
destiny  of  the  Americas. 
Seven  historical  paint¬ 
ings  of  notable  events  in 
Pan-American  h  istory 
will  adorn  the  side  walls. 
At  present  the  walls 
are  untinted,  hut  color  is 
given  to  the  room  through 
the  live  great  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  rear.  Geneo- 
logical  trees,  hearing  the 
arms  of  the  different  Ke- 
puhlics,  emhellish  the 

CONCORD. 

windows.  Characteristic 
hits  of  ornament  appear  at 
intervals  in  the  plaster  work. 

Among  these  is  the  feath¬ 
ered  serpent  of  I'xmal. 

The  Dartura  lily,  which 
grows  in  such  luxuriance 
on  the  tablelands  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  has  been  extensively 
used  as  a  motive  of  em¬ 
bellishment. 

At  one  end  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  hall  is  the  hoard  room, 
where  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  meet  to  consult  reg¬ 
ularly  every  month.  This 
is  a  most  dignified  apart¬ 
ment.  The  color  scheme  is 
brown  and  gold,  dominated 
by  a  historical  frieze  in  gilt 
bronze  by  Mrs.  Sally  James 


FUONT  FAC;.VI)E  AND  MAIN  KNTKAXCE  TlIHOrGU  BRONZE  DOORS. 


FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEW,  SHOWING  FACADE  AND  ENTRANCE  FLANKED  BY 
STATUES  REPRESENTING  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


THE  PATIO. 

1.  Vii'w  of  the  patio  from  ono  of  the  two  main  s.tairways. 

2.  The  figures  on  the  fountain  symbolize  the  ancient  peoples  of  America,  while  the  plants  and  trees  arc 

indigenous  to  Latin  America. 


A  ('.I.IMPSE  OF  THE  PATIO.  THE  PATIO,  AX  OPEN  IXTEKIOH  COURT,  IS  THE 
DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE  OF  SPANISH  AND  LATIN-AMERICAN  HOUSES,  WHICH 
ARE  CONSTRUCTED  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  OUTAININO  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  (  OOl.- 
NESS  IN  TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  FOVKR  OF  THE  HALL  OF  TH E  REPUBLICS.  LOOKING  DOWN 
ONE  OF  THE  MAIN  STAIRWAYS. 


VIEW  OF  THE  REAR  OF  THE  EDIFICE,  SHOWING  WINDOWS  OF  THE  HAEL  OF 
THE  REl'UBLICS  AND  THE  MARBLE  TERRACE  WITH  GRAND  STAIRWAYS  ON 
EITHER  SIDE. 


VIEW  ACROSS  THE  PATIO  FROM  AN  UI’PER  GALLERY 


EAST  AND  WEST  OAI.LEHIES  OF  MAIN  FLUOK  WHICH  Ol’EN  ON  THE  I’ATIO. 
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Farnham.  The  ceilin"  supplements  her  work  and  reproduces  strange 
forms  from  the  Tropics — peace  pipes,  lilies,  and  serpents.  The  mahog- 
anv  council  table  was  specially  designed  for  the  center  of  the  room. 
It  is  oval,  9  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,  surrounded  by  high-backeil 
chairs  covered  with  Sjianish  leather,  each  chair  hearing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  one  of  the  American  Republics.  Adjoining  the  board  room 
on  the  south  is  the  Director’s  room,  entereil  through  massive  doom 
<lesigned  from  a  composite 
of  several  Mexican  cathe- 
tlral  doors  in  the  plater- 
esque  style. 

The  business  and  library 
offices  occujiy  two-thirds 
the  floor  space  of  the 
building,  and  are  capacious, 
sanitary,  and  well  lighted. 

F'rom  the  lofty  front 
vestibule  of  the  building, 
during  one  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  coldest  winters,  one 
may  staml  and  look  out 
upon  an  extensive  park 
covered  with  snow-laden 
trees,  and  by  a  turn  of  the 
head  gaze  within  upon  the 
Tropics  exemplified  under 
the  broad  glass  roof  of  the 
patio,  or  turning  from 
both  of  these  scenes  may 
ailmire  the  bronze  grills 
reminiscent  of  the  great 
choir  grills  of  Spanish  cathedrals,  or  the  four  golden  medallions  by 
Konti,  of  Love  of  Country,  Conconl,  Law,  and  Enlightenment. 

On  the  left  of  the  large  and  noble  entrance  vestibule  is  a  beautiful 
general  reception  room  finished  in  Oregon  fir,  which  was  given  to  the 
Bureau  by  the  manufacturing  lumbermen  of  Oregon,  the  State  in 
which  Director  Barrett  held  his  legal  residence  when  invited  by  the 
American  governments  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  institution. 

The  general  openness  of  the  interior,  on  both  floors,  makes  the 
patio,  with  its  splashing  fountain,  archaic  figures  in  tiles  and  marble 
recalling  the  strange  twilight  time  of  American  history,  and  its  exotic 
tree  ferns,  prickly  cactuses,  luxurious  plants,  bright  crotons,  and 
other  strange  tropical  flora,  the  one  place  of  peculiar  attraction. 
AlH)ve  there  is  a  more  modern  and  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration 
symbolizing  the  young  and  vigorous  Pan-American  union  of  to-day 
33703— Hull.  5—10 - 4 
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and  making  the  miniature  jungle  below  appear  to  be  but  a  picturesque 
background  for  the  grouping  of  national  arms  and  the  great  names  of 
Pan-American  histor\'. 

In  closing  this  description  it  is  fitting  to  record  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  is  grateful  to  the  following  linns  and  individuals 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  successful  completion  of  its  new 
and  handsome  home:  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  ('ret,  architects; 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Comi)any,  general  contractors;  Win.  Copeland 
Furber,  consulting  engineer;  James  Berrall,  superintendent  of  con¬ 
struction;  William  K.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  (larden, 
who  provided  the  plants  and  flowers  for  the  patio;  J.  J.  Clifford  and 
Robert  C.  Cheyne,  local  representatives  for  the  general  contractors; 
(iutzon  Borglum,  Isidore  Konti,  Solon  Borglum,  Herbert  Adams, 
Chester  Beach,  Robert  Aitkin,  Rudoljih  Evans,  Sally  James  Farnham, 
and  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  sculptors;  Edwin  F.  Caldwell  & 
Co.,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  lighting  fixtures;  Derby  Desk 
C’ompany  and  .Uley  Emery,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  hang¬ 
ings  and  furniture;  McNulty  Brothers,  contractors  for  Caen  stone 
and  plaster  work;  Samuel  J.  Hall,  engineer  of  patio  fountain;  E.  C. 
Barstow,  contractor  for  carving;  Joseph  Dulles  Allen,  manufacturer 
of  paving  tiles;  English  &  Flet,  heating  and  ventilating  contractors; 
Heaton  &  Wood,  contractors  for  par(|uetry  floors;  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Equipment  Company,  electrical  contractors;  Atlantic  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  contractors  for  terra  cotta;  John  Williams,  con¬ 
tractor  for  bronze  work;  The  D’Ascenzo  Studios,  contractors  for 
leaded  glass. 


Hhotii^nipli  liy  Harris-Kwinjr. 

WASHINGTON'. 

Replica  of  Houdon’s  famous  marble  In  the  Corcoran  .\.rt  Gallery;  in  the  new  ImildinR  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 


DEDICATION  CEREMONIES. 


The  custom  of  ceremonial  dedication  of  a  structure,  or  even  a 
strove,  mountain,  or  otlier  natural  object  to  a  particular  use 
is  older  than  man’s  history,  no  doubt  as  old  as  man  him¬ 
self,  or  the  first  dawning  of  his  intellect. 

The  original  naked  savage,  of  whom  we  know  almost  nothing  and 
of  whose  remains  and  work  hut  the  faintest  trace  is  found  in  the  almost 
primal  rocks  or  deej)  bedded  in  lacustrine  marls,  when  he  set  up  his 
rude  circle  of  stones  to  mark  the  i)lace  where  his  god  or  his  demon 
dwelt,  or  within  which  he  and  his  savage  mate  and  brood  might  find 
shelter  from  the  fancied  wrath  of  that  fearful  god  or  demon,  poured 
out  in  the  awful  lightnings  and  crashing  storms,  no  doubt  marked  this 
spot,  this  altar,  or  this  haven,  as  the  case  might  be,  dedicated  it  in 
fact,  with  some  rude  ceremonial,  ritual,  or  fervent  invocation.  The 
Australian  bushmen,  the  blacks  of  the  deep  Congo  forest,  the  primitive 
Indians  of  the  Amazon,  all  low  types  of  humanity  and  all  fetish  wor¬ 
shipers,  have  rude  ceremonials  by  which  they  dedicate  the  spot 
where  their  misshapen  idols  are  placed  or  where  they  practice  their 
grewsome  conjuries.  So,  whether  we  read  the  history  of  man  from 
books,  wherein  are  set  down  his  progress  from  savagery  to  civilization, 
beginning  at  tbe  time  which  we  vaguely  call  the  dawn  of  history  and 
down  to  the  present,  or  whether  we  read  what  is  perhaj)s  in  reality 
the  epitome  of  the  same  story  and  which  is  now  spread  out  before  us, 
the  existing  races  of  man  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types,  we 
find  that  the  custom  of  ceremonial  dedication  has  always  existed. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  dedications  was  that  of  the  great 
temple  at  Jerusalem  where  the  ceremonies  lasted  for  fourteen  davs 
and  were  participated  in  by  Solomon,  the  king,  and  all  the  people  of 
Israel.  First,  the  temjde  being  finished  and  the  sacred  things  chosen 
by  David  having  been  placed  therein.  King  Solomon  called  together 
all  the  priests  and  elders  of  the  land,  who  took  up  the  most  sacred  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  with  the  king  and  all  the  people  going  before, 
“sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for 
multitude,”  they  bore  the  ark  to  the  temple  ami  through  the  midst 
of  the  great  multitude  it  was  taken  within  and  placed  in  the  “holy  of 
holies”  between  the  two  cherubim.  This  was  the  beginning.  For 
two  weeks  the  ceremonies  continued  “and  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings,  which  he  offered  unto  the  Lord,  two  and  twenty 
thousand  oxen,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.  So  the 
king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
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Tlie  Greeks,  ami  following  them  the  Romans,  on  the  completion  of 
their  temples  and  public  buildings  dedicated  tliem  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  With  their  line  artistic  sense,  combined  with  a  love  of 
show  and  ceremonial,  the  Greeks  made  tllese  dedications  important 
events.  The  ceremonial  was  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  There  was  no 
fixed  ritual.  A  temple  to  some  god  or  a  building  intended  for  civic 
purposes  was  dedicated  with  ceremonies  and  ritual  devised  for  the 
occasion  and  appropriate  to  the  particular  god  or  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  civic  building  was  destined.  If  the  temple  were 
that  of  Zeus,  chief  of  the  gods,  rites  commemorative  of  the  jiower  and 
majesty  of  him  who  ruled  the  world  from  the  crown  of  Olympus  were 
performed.  There  were  offerings  as  sacrifice  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
flocks  and  of  the  fields,  and  white-robed  priests  chanting  hymns  in 
honor  of  the  god  moved  in  slow  jirocession  up  into  the  temple  and 
laid  ujKm  the  altar  gifts  with  which  to  appease  the  wrath  of  him 
whose  thunder  shook  the  world.  If  it  were  a  temple  to  Pallas,  wisest 
of  the  Olympian  deities,  the  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  ceremony 
changed.  Instead  of  awe  from  the  presence  of  dreadful  majesty 
there  was  lightness  and  joy  and  martial  sounds  and  merriment. 
Troops  of  lightly  clad  maidens  danced  before  the  statue  of  the  hel- 
meted  goddess  of  wisdom  and  war,  commemorative  odes  were  recited, 
games  played,  and  the  jiriests  chanted,  instead  of  hymns  of  praise  and 
supplication,  hymns  of  rejoicing  and  victory.  If  it  were  the  tutelary 
god  or  goddess  of  a  city  or  district,  in  addition  to  ceremonies  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  god  himself,  there  were  others  of  a  local  significance. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  of  what  the  Greeks,  and  later  the 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  barbarian  world,  were 
crude  and  often  lilood}'  with  human  sacrifice.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  eastern  and  western  Goths  and  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
northern  Eurojie  and  Britain. 

With  the  coming  of  Christianity  the  sacrificial  idea  among  all  of 
these  died,  but  only  slowly.  Church  dedication  became  fixed  into  a 
ritual,  but  dedications  of  other  buildings  still  continued  without  any 
certain  form.  Certain  of  the  old  rites  such  as  the  delivering  of  the 
golden  key,  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  door,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
doorsteps,  and  others,  were  not  entirely  lost. 

“House  warming”  is  a  modern  survival  of  a  custom  derived  from 
the  old  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  idea  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  first — the  setting  apart,  the 
solemn  appropriation  to  a  certain  use  or  to  a  certain  cause. 


GUESTS  ARRIVING  FOR  THE  EXERCISES. 
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The  ])r()<;niinino  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  hnildin<;  of  tlie 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Rej)uhlics  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Ai)ril  20,  1910,  was  successfulh’  carried  out  as  arraufjed. 
The  celebration  was  divided  into  two  events.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  at  3.15  o’clock  were  held  the  actual  ceremonies  of  the  formal 
dedication,  when  impressive  speeches  were  made  by  the  eminent 
oflicials  and  individuals  named  below. 

The  lar^e  assembly  room,  which  may  he  called  the  “Hall  of  the 
Republics,”  seatin"  over  700  pereons,  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  an  audience  composed  of  the  Members  of  the  (’ahinet, 
the  Dii)lomatic  (’orps,  the  Supreme  ('ourt.  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
other  high  oflicials,  distinguished  citizens,  and  representative  news¬ 
paper  men.  Owing  to  the  limited  seating  facilities,  hundreds  of 
requests  for  invitations  from  ])rominent  ])eo])le  could  not  he  granted. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  His  Eminence,  (’ardinal  Gibbons. 
The  opening  address  was  made  by  Hon.  Piiilaxdeu  G.  Knox,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  ex  ollicio  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Boanl  of  the  International  Bureau.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  John  Barkett,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  with  a 
statement  descriptive  of  the  huihling  and  work  of  the  Bureau,  and 
then  by  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  of  the  firm  of  Albert  Kelsey  and 
Paul  P.  ('ret,  associate  architects,  with  a  statement  covering  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building. 

Addresses  were  made  liy  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  United  States  Senator 
and  late  Secretary  of  State;  Senor  Don  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra, 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  the  Latin-American  Diplo¬ 
matic  ('orps;  Mr.  Andrew  ('arnegie,  and  President  Taft.  The 
benediction  was  pronounced  hv  Right  Reverend  Bisho])  Harding. 
(’ongratulatorv  cable  messages  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Latin- 
American  Reputilies  were  also  read. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  ceremony  of  jilanting  a  peace 
tree  in  the  patio  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  ('arnegie. 

The  prineijial  addresses  are  reproduced  below. 

In  the  evening,  from  9.30  to  11.30  o’clock,  the  Governing  Board 
and  the  Director  gave  a  reception  to  the  President  of  the  ITiited 
States  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('.4rnegie.  The  oflicial  and  social  life  of 
Washington  were  present  in  such  numhei’s  as  to  make  it  a  most 
brilliant  and  successful  function.  It  was  attended  by  over  1,500 
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persons,  and  the  Diplomatic  ('orj)s  and  Army  anil  Xavv  ollieeis  came 
in  full  uniform.  SupjH'r  was  served  in  thi*  new  Columhus  Lihraiy 
and  uj)on  the  adjoininf;  marble  terrace,  and  the  music,  as  in  the 
afternoon,  was  furnished  hv  the  Marine  Band,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lieutenant  Saxtelmaxx. 

Director  Bahkett  at  exactly  •4.15  o’clock  rapped  for  ordiu-  and 
introduced  Ilis  Eminence,  (’ardinal  (iIBBOXS,  who  delivered  the 
following  invocation : 

We  pray  Thee,  (.)  tiod  of  niifrhl,  wisdom,  and  justice,  through  whom  authority  is 
rightly  administered,  laws  are  enacted,  and  judgment  decreed,  assist  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  of  coun.sel  and  fortitude  the  President  of  these  United  States,  that  his  admin¬ 
istration  may  be  conducted  in  righteousness  and  may  be  eminently  useful  to  Thy 
people  over  whom  he  {iresides,  by  encouraging  due  respect  for  virtue  and  religion, 
by  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  in  justice  and  mercy,  and  by  restraining  vice  and 
immorality.  Let  the  light  of  Thy  divim*  wisdom  direct  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
and  shine  forth  in  all  their  jiroceedings  and  laws  framed  for  our  rule  and  government, 
so  that  they  may  tend  to  the  jireservation  of  jx'ace,  the  promotion  of  national  hajipi- 
iiess,  the  increase  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  useful  knowledge,  and  may  perpetuate 
to  us  the  bles.sings  of  equal  liberty. 

We  recommend  likewise  to  Thy  unbounded  mercy  all  our  brethren  and  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  Ignited  States,  that  they  may  be  blessed  in  the  knowledge 
and  sanctified  in  the  observance  of  Thy  most  holy  law,  that  they  may  be  preserved  in 
union  and  in  that  peace  which  the  world  can  not  give,  and  after  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  this  life,  be  admitted  to  those  which  are  eternal.  Grant,  ()  Lord,  that  this  temple, 
consecrated  to  international  jieace,  may  be  an  enduring  monument  of  the  concord  and 
friendship  that  will  subsist  between  our  own  beloved  country  and  the  sister  Republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  grant  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  so 
far  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of  rulers  and  cabinets  that  henceforth  all  international 
disjmtes  may  be  adjusted,  not  on  the  field  of  battle  but  in  the  halls  of  conciliation, 
not  by  standing  armies  but  by  boards  of  arbitrators,  not  by  the  sword  but  by  the  jien 
and  voice  of  wisdom  which  are  mightier  than  the  sword. 

lion.  PniLAXUEB  C.  Kxox,  Socrotary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Governing  Board,  was  introduced  as 
jiresiding  oiiicer  and  said: 

Mr.  Pkesident,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  that  I  am  especially  privileged 
in  taking  part  in  the  auspicious  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the  building  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  caiLse  of  peace  and  good  will  between  the  Republics  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  more  than  a  privilege,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  voice  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  great  work  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  International  Rureau  of 
the  -Vinerican  Republics  to  accompli.sh  and  to  give  renewed  assurance,  if  such  be 
needed,  of  the  earnest  and  unselfish  inirpose  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  that  lies  within  their  jiower  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  high 
task  set  before  you. 

The  great  movements  of  the  peojile  of  the  earth  looking  to  closer  association  and 
truer  kinship  are  often  slow  of  realization.  Such  movements  spring  from  within. 
They  are  not  arbitrarily  imposed  by  outward  forces.  Their  jirimary  impulse  is  the 
growing  conviction  of  neighboring  communities  that  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  each  is  in  harmony  with  the  advancement  of  the  rest  and  that  between  peoples 
of  the  same  ideals,  living  under  the  same  political  conditions  and  sharing  in  a  com¬ 
mon  environment,  there  is  a  certain  sentiment  of  unity  which  moves  them  to  closer 
intimacy.  The  growth  and  fruition  of  that  sentiment  is  the  work  of  time,  of  centuries 
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jMThaps.  Raroly  ha.-'  the  .seed  been  sown  and  the  tree  matured  within  the  lifetime  of 
a  single  generation. 

The  movement  in  whose  confirmation  we  take  i)art  to-day  has  been  exceptionally 
favored.  The  reason  of  its  marvelous  fertility  of  develojjinent  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
soil  was  ])repared  a  century  ago  when  the  colonists  of  S])anish  America  e.stal)li.«hed 
free  communities  from  tin*  RioGrande  to  Cape  Horn,  following  their  northern  brethren 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  peoples  of  that  va.st  domain,  from  being  deiiendents  of  a 
common  motherland,  became  fellow-workers  in  the  building  up  of  a  scheme  of  kindred 
sovereignties.  .\s  hi.storical  eras  are  com])uted  those  sovereignties  are  yet  young. 
It  is  a  hai)py  coincidenc<‘  that  at  this  v«“ry  time  they  are  commemorating  the  inde¬ 
pendence  they  won  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Many  of  those  among  us  were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the  Fan-American  idea  in 
the  First  International  Conference  of  American  Republics  held  in  this  capital  twenty 
years  ago.  We  have  watched  its  growth  year  by  year  with  ardent  solicitude.  From 
the  first  the  jieople  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Government  and  Congress, 
have  lent  hearty  and  effective  aid  to  the  great  enterprise.  The  representatives  of  all 
the  Reimblics  of  the  We.st  have  met,  in  cordial  harmony,  under  the  international  Pan- 
.\merican  banner,  as  the  honored  guests  of  the  American  Union;  and  this  nation,  in 
turn,  never  unmindful  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  host,  has  taken  jiart  asa.simplecolahorer 
in  the  tasks  of  the  great  body  politic  which  has  been  created  by  the  concurrent  efforts 
of  all.  It  is  a  logical  consecpience  of  that  dual  relationship  that  the  home  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rureau,  in  which  we  are  to-day  assembled,  is  the  gift  in  a  large  jrart  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  peoph's  of  the  Western  Republics,  atid  that  we 
of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  our  Pati-American  brethren,  acce])t  that  noble 
gift,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  a  worthy  instrument  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  high  aitns  of  tin*  International  Rureau,  and,  with  devout  hearts,  we  su])plicate 
the  Giver  of  all  Good  that  the  efforts  of  our  association  may  be  thrice  bles.sed  and 
through  its  influence  the  nations  of  Pan-America  may,  year  by  year,  be  brought  into 
clo.«er  accord  and  more  benevolent  commtinity  of  interests. 

Mr.  Knox  first  intnuluced  the  Director,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  wlio 
said: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  .\bout  three  years  ago 
the  architects  of  the  United  States  were  invited  to  submit  comjietitive  ])lans  for  this 
structure.  Seventy-.seven  individuals  and  firms  re.sponded.  The  Comtnittee  of 
Award,  a.side  from  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  and  hence  chairman  ex  officio  of 
the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  International  Rureau,  and  my.self  as  the  Director,  was 
elected  by  the  comiieting  architects,  and  consisted  of  Charles  F.  McKim,  Henry 
lloRNnosTLE,  and  Arthur  W.  Lord,  three  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  jirofes- 
sion.  Mr.  Robert  Racon,  then  A.s.sistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  F.  I).  Millet 
al.-o  assisted  in  the  di.scus.sion  of  plans.  After  three  days  of  most  painstaking  study 
the  jury  unanimously  selected  the  set  of  drawings  of  which  the  present  building  is  the 
evolution.  They  found,  on  opening  the  accompanying  sealed  envelope,  that  the  stic- 
ces,«ful  competitors  were  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  (  ret,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
contract  with  them  was  signed  in  June.  1!K)7.  They  devoted  the  following  six  or 
seven  months  to  revision  and  itnprovement  of  their  jilans.  In  March,  1908,  the  con¬ 
tract  for  construction  was  awarded  to  Xorcros.s  Rrothers,  of  Worcester,  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  just  two  years  ago  on  the  11th  of  next  May  by 
President  Roosevelt,  while  the  other  participants  in  the  programme  included  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  Amba.ssador  Nabuco,  of  Rrazil,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Andrew  (’arneu.ie,  and  RLshop  Cranston. 

Since  then  the  work  has  proceeded  without  a  day’s  ce.s.sation  until  now  we  ask  your 
presence  to  a.ssist  in  the  dedication  of  the  completed  structure  twenty-three  months 
and  fifteen  days  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 
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You  arc  all  aware  of  the  fienerosity  of  Mr.  Cakxeuie.  who  conlrihuled  $7.jO,(KK)  for 
its  erection  and  so  made  such  an  elaborate  but  practical  structure  possible,  but  as  a 
matter  of  record  I  would  state  that  the  United  States  Government  apj)ropriated 
jl'bO.tKK)  with  which  this  beautiful  and  commandiuf;  site,  coverin*;:  5  acres  at  the 
junction  of  the  White  Lot  and  Potomac  Park,  was  purchased.  The  other  20  American 
Republics  contributed  a  little  over  $50,(K)0,  which  has  been  used  in  fieneral  ex])enses. 
The  entire  property  therefore  represents  an  investment  of  Sl.OOO.tKK)  in  the  cause  of 
Pan-American  j>eace,  friend.shi|),  and  commerce. 

With  the  re.sjKuisibility  restinj;  directly  uikui  me  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Bureau  to  pu.sh  forward  the  construction  of  the  buildiiif;,  I  wi.sh  to  enij)hasize  that  my 
own  efforts  would  have  failed  if  f  had  not  always  been  aided  by  the  wise  advice,  warm 
suj>iK>rt.  and  sincere  coo])eration  of  Mr.  Root.  This  buildin<;  is  in  a  sense  hischild  and 
I  have  acted  as  nurse.  The  members  of  the  Governinf;  Board,  <'onsistin<;  of  the  Latin- 
American  diplomats  in  Wa.shin<;ton  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
have  also  shown  an  interest  which  has  been  encoura^inp:  and  hel])ful.  The  architects, 
Mr.  Kelsey  and  Mr.  ('ret,  have  <;iven  far  more  time  and  attention  to  the  buildin>;  than 
their  contract  demanded,  and  have  always  manifested  a  personal  concern  for  its  success 
as  a  temple  of  Pan-Americanism.  The  contractors,  Xorcross  Brothers,  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  have  shown  a  marked  desire  to  comj)ly  with  our  wi.shes  and  to 
res[K>nd  to  our  suf^estions  for  changes.  They  .should  have  joint  pride  with  us  in  its 
succes.sful  comj)letion.  The  Superintendent  of  ('onstruction,  Mr.  J.a.mes  Berr.cll, 
has  {riven  faithful  and  undivided  attention  to  his  duties.  The  sculj)tors,  includin{r 
Gl'Tzon  Borglum.  Isidore  Konti,  S.clly  J.ames  F.\rxh.\m.  Gertrude  V.wderbilt 
Whitney'.  Solon  Borglum,  Herbert  Ad.ams,  (.'hester  Be.\ch.  Rudolph  Ev.yns, 
and  Robert  Aitken.  have  all  <riven  us  the  best  of  their  skill,  while  we  feel  {rrateful 
to  the  prineijial  subcontractors  for  always  doinir  their  best  to  make  this  a  uniipie 
edifice  of  a  {treat  capital.  Nor  do  I  for{ret  Mr.  Willi.ym  R.  S.mith,  Sujierintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden,  who  has  {renerou.sly  jirovided  for  our  patio  an  abundance  of 
rare  varieties  of  tropical  Bora. 

While  this  buildin{r  is  admittedly  beautiful  and  .strikin{r  in  architecture,  the  iinpre.s- 
sion  must  not  be  carried  away  that  it  has  not  abundant  and  practical  office  space.  It 
pos.s<*sses  lar{re,  well-li{rhted,  and  .sanitary  rooms  for  double  the  staff  or  working  force 
which  it  now  employs,  and  it  is  arranged  and  equipped  with  every  mwlern  convenience 
for  the  efficiency  and  health  of  its  oirupants  and  the  dispatch  of  public  bu.sine.ss.  It 
has  all  the  facilities  of  a  modern  office  building,  set,  however,  in  an  unconventional 
and  attrai-tive  environment.  In  short,  it  coinpri.ses,  po.s.sibly  more  than  all  the  jmblic 
buildings  in  Wa.shington,  the  u.seful  and  the  plea.sing — a  most  ajipropriate  condition 
for  housing  an  institution  which  has  about  it  so  much  that  is  alike  practical  and  stuiti- 
mental. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  facts  not  generally  aiipreciated  in  regard  to  the  actual 
scope  and  work  of  the  institution. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  the  only  official  interna¬ 
tional  organization  upon  the  Western  Uemisjihere.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  subordinate 
bureau  of  the  L’nited  States  or  of  any  other  Government,  except  that  it  is  equally 
subordinate  to  all.  Its  control  rests  in  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
repre.sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  American  Republics,  and  having  as  its  chairman 
ex  officio  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Its  chief  administrative  officer 
is  the  Director,  who  is  elected  by  the  vote  of  this  Governing  Board  and  not  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is,  therefore,  in  every  re.spect  an  inter¬ 
national  officer.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  come  from  all  the 
Governments,  with  each  country  approfiriating  or  contributing  a  sum  in  the  jirojior- 
tion  that  its  population  holds  to  the  entire  population  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  chief  object  and  purjiose  of  the  International  Bureau,  expressed  most  briefly, 
is,  on  the  moral  and  .sentimental  side,  to  develop  mutual  acquaintance,  better  under¬ 
standing,  la.sting  friendshij),  peace,  and  good  will,  and,  on  the  material  side,  to  develop 
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the  larfiest  jjossible  exchan<;e  of  eonimerce  and  trade,  industrial  prosjierity,  and 
economic  profrress  anion"  all  the  American  Republics.  In  both  respects  it  isaccom- 
jilishinf!;  jiractical  and  far-reaching  results,  even  though  at  times  there  may  be  some 
clouds  upon  the  horizon  of  the  vast  field  which  it  includes. 

It  was  established  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Nations,  called  upon  the  initiative  of  J.\.me8  G.  Rlaine,  and  held  in  this  city. 
It  was  reorganized,  enlarged,  and  given  new  life  by  the  Third  Conference,  held  at 
Rio  Janeiro  and  attended  by  fiLiHu  Root  in  1!)06.  In  the  following  .lanuary  the 
pre.sent  Director  took  charge  and  has  therefore  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Riireau 
for  a  little  more  than  three  years. 

As  illustrating  the  practical  growth  and  useful  work  of  the  Bureau,  a  survey  of  these 
three  years  shows  that  its  correspondence  with  all  of  the  world  has  in  that  jieriod 
increased  nearly  GOO  per  cent,  while  it  distributed  in  1909  some  4o0,(X)0  pieces  of 
j)rinted  matter,  all  in  respon.«e  to  specific  requests,  in  contrast  to  oidy  G0,0(K)  in  1906. 
Three  years  ago,  oidy  10  ))er  cent  of  the  membershij)  of  both  Houses  of  ( 'ongre.ss  utilized 
the  Bureau  in  any  form;  last  year  97  per  cent  made  some  use  of  it.  In  I90G  the 
United  States  Congress  ai)propriated  S3G,(KK)  as  the  United  States  (juota  for  its  sup- 
j)ort;  this  year  it  appropriated  S75.(KK),  and  the  other  20  Republics  have  made 
corresponding  increases  in  their  <juotas;  and  yet  every  dollar  is  needed  to  care  for  the 
Bureau’s  growing  tasks  and  broadening  responsibilities. 

Its  Monthly  Bulletin,  devoted  to  receiving  and  sjireading  information  about  the 
progress,  re.sources,  possibilities,  and  characteristics  of  the  American  Nations,  which 
had  little  bona  tide  actual  circulation  in  190G,  is  now  experiencing  such  popularity 
that  the  demand  for  it  can  only  be  met  in  small  part.  The  Bureau  also  issues  from 
time  to  time  special  reports,  handbooks,  circulars,  and  maps  for  which  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  call.  Its  library,  numbering  some  18,000  volumes  and  known  as  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library,  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
official  documents,  newspapers,  etc.,  descriptive  and  representative  of  the  American 
peoples  and  nations. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  is  made  up  of  expert  tran.slators,  statisticians,  compilers, 
clerks,  and  stenographers,  all  of  whom  are  loyally  interested  in  its  broad  international 
work;  and  the  Director  desires  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  all  pensons  employed  in  the  Bureau  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  coojieration  they  have  given  him  in  his  administration  and  in  the  extra 
work  demanded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  and  the  building  of  this  new 
structure.  Especially  does  he  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Fr.ancisco  J.  Y.\nes,  his  scholarly 
and  sympathetic  first  assistant,  who  is  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  International 
Bureau  and  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  Mr.  Fr.anklin  Ad.ams,  the  Acting  Chief 
Clerk,  who  has  labored  effectively  for  the  improvement  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Kelsey,  of  the  firm  of  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  (’ret, 
associate  architects,  next  made  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  Mr.  Chaik.man,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  my 
partner,  Mr.  Cret,  and  for  myself,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  acknowledge  our  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  Director  Barrett  and  Senator  Root  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and 
generous  cooperation,  since  it  is  largely  because  of  their  generous  cooperation  and 
jiatient  courtesy  that  we  can  truthfully  say  that  this  building  has  been  designed  and 
executed  under  absolutely  idt-al  conditions. 

They  appreciated  the  advisability  of  giving  us  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  develop 
our  design.  They  did  not  insist  upon  the  employment  of  the  lowest  bidder,  but 
accepted  our  recommendation,  whereby  Me.ssrs.  Norcross  Brother.s,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  were  employed  as  the  contractors  (whose  honest  work  we  take  much 
plea.«ure  in  now  testifying  has  since  fully  justified  our  faith  in  them);  and  lastly,  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Root  have  been  patient  and  sympathetic  clients. 
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In  support  of  this  assortion,  1  wish  torop<‘at  onoof  Senator  IIoot'.s  <'oininents,  and 
it  can  not  he  too  often  repeated,  far  and  wide,  fur  the  advancement  of  architecture. 
1  went  to  Director  15.\kkktt  and  Senator  Root ajHtlofietically  for  that  ahoininatioti  of 
al)oininations,  an  extra;  hut  before  I  had  completely  clinched  my  ar^tutnent  Setiator 
Root  interrupted  tne  atid  said:  ‘‘Mr.  Kklsey,  an  architect  who  does  not  chatigeatid 
improve  his  work  as  it  projtre.sses,  and  who  docs  not  ask  for  extras  for  sitch  chatices 
and  im])rovetnents,  must  he  dead.’’  It  has  heeti  iti  this  spirit  that  we  have  heeti 
encouratred  and  helped  frotu  start  to  finish. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  ahotit  the  hiiildin^  itself.  After  the  general  disposition  of 
parts  had  been  settled,  and  after  the  i)roportioiis  of  the  exterior  and  the  interior  had 
been  determined,  we  set  about  to  try  and  give  expression  to  the  builditig,  to  make 
it  significant  and  int  .‘resting. 

The  front  elevation  was  to  inter])ret  the  two  grand  geograjihical  divisions  of  the  Pan- 
.\merican  Union,  aitd  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  thought  we  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  (iuTzoN  Rokclum  and  Mr.  Lsidork  Koxti,  who  have  depicted  in  their  colossal 
groups  the  spirit  of  modertt  progress  now  animating  North  and  South  America,  resjiec- 
tively;  then,  wherever  we  could  find  a  chance  we  have  tried  to  recall  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Engli.di  origins  of  the  i)eoi)le  constituting  this  Union,  while 
in  the  patio,  pavement,  and  fountain  we  have  attempted  to  recall  .something  of  the 
mystery  of  that  .strange  twilight  time  in  American  history  which  still  baffles  the  savants 
of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  advanced  civilizations  of  the  early  Peruvians,  the  Mayans, 
the  Zapotecans,  the  Toltecs,  and  the  Aztecs.  And  even  here,  in  this  spacious  Hall 
of  the  Republics,  up  betweeti  the  inetoites,  we  have  reproduced  the  feathered  serpent 
of  I’xmal— a  symbol  as  familiar  to  arclueologists  as  the  scarab  of  Egypt.  Rut  over  and 
above  all  significant  ornament  and  detail,  on  the  front  (‘levation,  are  the  birds  of 
North  and  South  America  regarding  one  another  with  ex|)res.sions  of  mutual  admira¬ 
tion,  confidence,  and  respect. 

Mr.  Knox  then  introduced  Senator  Root,  who  said: 

Mr.  President,  L.\dies,  and  (Jentlemen:  1  am  sure  that  this  beautiful  building 
must  produce  a  lively  sense  of  grateful  apjireciation  from  all  who  care  for  the  growth  of 
friendship  among  Americans;  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  not  merely  for  his  generous  gift  but 
for  the  large  symjiathy  and  far  vision  that  prompted  it;  and  to  the  associate  architects, 
Mr.  Alhert  Kelsey  and  Mr.  Paul  P.  (  'ret,  who,  not  content  with  making  this  structure 
express  their  .sense  of  artistic  form  and  jiroportion,  have  entered  with  the  devotion  and 
self-ahsorption  of  true  art  into  the  sjiirit  of  the  de.sign  for  which  their  bricks  and 
marble  are  to  stand.  They  have  brought  into  hajijiy  companionship  archit«*ctural 
suggestions  of  the  North  and  of  the  South;  and  have  wrought  into  construction  and 
ornament  in  a  hundred  ways  the  art,  the  symbolism,  the  traditions,  and  the  history 
of  all  the  American  Heimblics;  and  they  have  made  the  building  a  true  exjiression  of 
the  Pan-Americanism  of  open  mind  and  ojien  heart  for  all  that  is  true  and  noble  and 
worthy  of  respect  from  whatever  race  or  religion  or  language  or  custom  in  the  western 
continents. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  fine  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which  Mr.tiuTzo.N 
Rorglu.m  and  Mr.  Isidore  Konti,  and  Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnham,  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whit.ney  have  brought  .sculpture  to  aid  the  architects' 
expression;  nor  the  honest  and  faithful  work  of  Mr.  ().  \V.  Norcross,  the  builder; 
nor  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  William  R.  .Smith,  of  the  Rotanical  Garden,  who  has  filled 
the  patio  with  tropical  plants  rare  and  strange  to  northern  eyes,  but  familiar  friends 
to  the  Latin  American;  nor  the  energy  and  unwearying  labors  of  Mr.  John  Rarrett, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

The  active  interest  of  Presidetit  Taft  atid  Secretary  Knox  are  evidence  that  the 
policy  of  Pan-American  friendshij)  reinaugurated  by  the  sympathetic  genius  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Rlaine  is  continuous  and  permanent  in  the  United  States:  and  the  harmony  in 
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which  the  members  of  the  Governin<r  Board  have  worked  to  this  end  is  a  pootl  omen  for 
the  future. 

This  huildin};  i.s  to  be  in  its  most  manifest  utilitarian  .service  a  convenient  instru¬ 
ment  for  association  and  growth  of  mutual  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  different 
Republics.  The  librarj'  maintained  here,  the  boolcs  and  jottrnals  accessible  here,  the 
useful  and  interesting  publications  of  the  Bureau,  the  enormous  correspondence 
carried  on  with  seekers  for  knowledge  about  American  countries,  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  for  further  growth  in  all  tho.se  activities,  justify  the  pains  and  the  expcn.se. 

The  building  is  more  imj)ortant,  however,  as  the  symbol,  the  ever-present  reminder, 
the  j)erpetual  assertion  of  unity  of  common  interest  and  juirpose  and  hope  among  all 
the  Re])ublics.  This  building  is  a  confession  of  faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  an  ideal.  The  members  of  The  Hague  ( 'onference  of  1907 
described  the  Conference  in  the  preamble  of  its  great  Arbitration  Convention  as — 

“Animated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace. 

“Resolved  to  promote  by  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  the  friendly  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

“Recognizing  the  solidarity  uniting  the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations. 

“Desirous  of  extending  the  empire  of  law  and  of  strengthening  the  a])preciation  of 
international  justice.” 

That  is  the  meaning  of  this  building  for  the  Republics  of  America.  That  sentiment 
which  all  the  best  in  modern  civilization  is  trying  to  live  up  to  we  have  written  here 
in  marble  for  the  peojde  of  the  American  continents. 

The  i)r(K'ess  of  civilization  is  by  asscK'iation.  In  isolation,  men,  communities, 
nations,  tend  back  toward  savagery.  Repellant  differences  and  dislikes  separate 
them  from  mankind.  Iti  asswiation,  similarities  and  attractions  are  felt  and  differ¬ 
ences  are  forgotten.  There  is  so  much  more  good  than  evil  in  men  that  liking  comes 
by  knowing.  We  have  here  the  prwluct  of  mutual  knowledge,  cooperation,  har¬ 
mony,  friendship.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  what  these  can  accomplish.  Here  is  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future.  From  these  windows  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  International  Union  will  look  down  uj)on  the  noble  river  that  flows  by  the 
home  of  Washinoton.  They  will  sit  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  simple  and  majestic 
monument  which  illustrates  our  conception  of  his  character,  the  character  that, 
beyond  all  others  in  human  history,  rises  above  jealousy  and  envy  and  ignoble  strife. 
All  the  nations  acknowledge  his  preeminent  influence.  He  belongs  to  them  all. 
No  man  lives  in  freedom  anywhere  on  earth  that  is  not  his  debtor  and  his  follower. 
We  dedicate  this  place  to  the  service  of  the  political  faith  in  which  he  lived  and 
wrought.  Long  may  this  structure  stand,  while  within  its  walls  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  benign  purpose  from  which  it  sprang  the  habit  and  the  power  of  self-control, 
of  mutual  consideration,  and  kindly  judgment  more  and  more  exclude  the  narrow¬ 
ness  and  selfishness  and  j)rejudice  of  ignorance  and  the  hasty  impulses  of  supersen¬ 
sitive  amour-propre.  May  men  hereafter  come  to  see  that  here  is  set  a  milestone  in 
the  ])ath  of  American  civilization  toward  the  reign  of  that  universal  public  opinion 
which  shall  condemn  all  who  through  contentious  sj)irit  or  greed  or  selfish  ambition 
or  lust  for  power  disturb  the  public  peace,  as  enemies  of  the  general  good  of  the 
American  Rei)ublic. 

One  voice  that  should  have  spoken  here  to-day  is  silent,  but  many  of  us  can  not 
forget  or  cease  to  mourn  and  to  honor  our  dear  and  noble  friend,  Joaquim  Nabuco. 
Ambassador  from  Brazil,  Dean  of  the  American  Diplomatic  ('orj)s,  respected,  admired, 
trusted,  loved,  and  followed  by  all  of  us,  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  movement  of  which  the  erection  of  this  building  is  a  part.  The  breadth  of  his 
jwlitical  ])hilosoi)hy,  the  nobility  of  his  idealism,  the  prophetic  vision  of  his  ])oetic 
imagination,  were  joined  to  wisdom,  to  the  ])ractical  .sagacity  of  statesman.shij),  to  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  men,  and  to  a  heart  as  sensitive  and  tender  as  a  woman’s. 
He  followed  the  design  and  construction  of  this  building  with  the  deei)est  interest. 
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Ilis  hcnefirent  influence  impressed  itself  U])on  all  of  our  actions.  No  benison  can 
be  i)ronounced  upon  this  great  institution  so  rich  in  ])roniise  for  its  future  as  the  wish 
that  his  ennobling  memory  may  endure  and  his  civilizing  spirit  may  control  in  the 
councils  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador,  Mr.  F.  L.  de  la  Barra,  followed  and 
said : 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  a  great  day  for 
our  America,  when  the  might  of  right,  gathering  its  .scattered  forces,  gives  a  tangible 
form  to  a  noble  ideal,  strengthens  a  useful  institution,  and  tenders  a  new  token  of 
hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  peace,  justice,  and 
love. 

The  presence  on  this  solemn  cxrasion  of  the  illustrious  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  accept  the  invitation  that  the  Governing  Hoard 
of  the  International  Rureau  of  American  Republics  had  the  honor  to  send  him,  is 
significant  of  the  importance  which  the  American  Government  and  people  attach  to 
the  victory  won  this  day,  a  victory  whose  high  moral  meaning  makes  us  forget  for  a 
moment  the  disappointments  in  our  daily  strife  and  gives  us  courage  to  go  on  working, 
believing,  and  hoping,  as  though  we  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  ideal  humanity,  far 
above  all  destructive  passions. 

The  Latin  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  who  so  cordially  accepted  the  idea  of 
erecting  the  building  we  dedicate  to-day  share — as  shown  by  this  act — in  the  fra¬ 
ternal  sentiment  of  the  American  people  who,  while  still  giving  ample  proof  of  their 
splendid  vigor  and  intensity  of  material  life,  proclaim  at  the  .same  time  their  love  for 
the  lofty  ideals  of  the  higher  standards  of  life. 

lILstory,  carrying  on  every  page  the  imprint  of  the  fierce  struggle  for  life  among 
individuals  and  among  races — by  many  considered  a  fatal  law — will  record  this 
ceremony,  exemplifying  as  it  does  the  common  tendencies  of  the  two  principal  races 
which  people  our  hemisphere,  destined  to  achieve  great  deeds  in  the  life  of  mankind. 

Owing  to  the  political  and  economical  scope  generally  attributed  to  Pan-American¬ 
ism,  its  fundamental  idea  has  been  earnestly  discus-sed;  some  have  censured  it,  others 
have  praised  it,  and  the  rest  have  considered  it  as  an  impossible  Utopia. 

Rut,  when  we  mean  by  Pan-Americanism  that  community  of  sentiment,  of  ideas 
and  aspirations  among  the  American  Republics  tendering  to  foster  cordiality  in  their 
friendly  relations,  tendering  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  interests  for  mutual  advantage, 
thus  increasing  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others;  when  these  asjiirations,  in  material¬ 
izing,  in  no  wi.se  impair  the  essential  right  of  self-pre.servation,  liberty,  independence, 
and  equality  before  the  law  of  the  States — then,  indeed,  we  .should  joyfully  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  home  devoted  to  such  principles. 

This  is  the  sound  Pan-Americanism  which  has  inspired  our  International  Confer¬ 
ences  in  their  work  of  harmony  and  has  caused  this  magnificent  palace  to  ri.se  up,  white 
as  the  flag  of  peace,  beautiful,  and  filled  with  light  like  the  minds  of  those  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  thus  made  a  reality.  It  rests  on  its  solid  foundation,  as  firm  as  the 
love  of  the  motherland  and  of  justice  existing  in  each  of  our  countries. 

This  Pan-Americanism  which  should  be  interpreted  as  a  doctrine  of  love,  can  not 
be  expounded  in  an  aggre.ssive  form  or  with  exa.s])erating  exclusiveness.  The  brotherly 
feeling  which  brings  us  together  to-day  is  not  antagonistic  to  our  affections  toward  tho.se 
nations  who  have  contributed  with  their  high  standards  of  civilization,  by  their  good 
examjile  and  with  their  live  elements  of  progress  to  our  material  advancement  and  to 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  Their  blood  is  mixed  with  ours;  their 
capital,  their  industries,  and  their  artistic  culture  have  been  and  are  elements  of  our 
own  jirogress. 

One  of  the  most  practical  forms  of  this  idea  has  been  the  creation  of  the  International 
Rureau  of  American  Republics,  a  most  u.seful  institution  devoted  to  promoting  better 
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mutual  kiiowlcdfic  anioiif;  tlu*  iiation.-<  in  our  hemisphere'.  Its  success  is  due  iti  a  large 
mt'asure  to  the  rare  (jualitieations  of  its  distingui.shed  Director,  who  has  woti  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  Governments  forming  the  Governing 
Hoard  of  the  Hureau. 

This  mutual  understanding,  ever  im'reasing  among  the  Rej)ul)lics  of  America,  will 
cotitrihute  to  recijtroeal  esteem  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  overcome  certain 
I)rejudices  which  still  exist  in  some  of  our  coutitries. 

You — Anglo-Saxons,  who  with  your  wonderful  p(»wers  of  assitnilation  have  main- 
taitied  and  strengthened  your  natiotial  unity,  not  only  through  currents  of  immigration, 
which  have  brought  from  northern  and  western  Europe  elements  like  those  brought  to 
your  shores  by  the  first  colonists  of  New  England,  but  also  with  other  elements  of 
entirely  different  races  who  come  from  other  lands  to  your  owti  rich,  free  country  in 
.search  of  a  sure  atid  hapjty  future — you,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  we,  who  have  peopled  the 
Latin-American  Hei)ublics,  have  bet'ii  separated,  more  than  by  geographical  distances, 
by  feelings  that  are  boutid  completely  to  disappear,  sitice  they  have  been  gradually 
doing  so  as  commerce  has  brought  the  races  nearer  together.  This  has  made  it 
evident  that,  rising  above  certaiti  inherent  deficieticies  of  human  nature,  there  c^xist 
solid  (pialities  iti  itidividuals  atid  nations  which  are  well  worthy  of  esteem  atid  admi¬ 
ration. 

In  such  ])reeminent  atid  jiractical  work  the  International  Hureau  of  American 
Kejmblics  collaborates  by  means  of  a  trustworthy,  intelligent,  and  active  propaganda. 

In  praising  this  work  of  coticord  and  justice  which  draws  nearer  together  two  great 
races,  not  to  antagonize  atid  destroy  each  other  but  for  their  better  mutual  under- 
standitig  atid  e.steem,  we  can  not  forget  the  name  of  the  great  philanthropist  who  has 
so  magnificetitly  and  practically  cotitributed  to  its  realization.  It  is  needless  to  men¬ 
tion  his  name;  it  is  in  our  hearts  and  initids,  and  we  well  know  how  to  apjireciate  the 
generous  im]mlse  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  noblest  of  jiurpo.ses. 

It  is  said  of  Michelaxcelo  that,  not  finding  Raphael  in  the  Earnesina  Palace 
where  the  mural  decoratioti  was  being  finished  by  the  painter  from  I'rbino,  he  took  a 
])iece  of  charcoal  and  drew  oti  the  wall  a  head,  which  showed  his  rival  that  the  great 
artist  had  been  there.  This  may  be  applied  to  the  present  ca.se;  the  powerful  per¬ 
sonality  devoted  to  doing  good  has  left  its  seal  upon  the  ground  of  international 
jieace  making,  as  shown  in  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  and  in  The  Hague,  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  acknowledge  the  stamp  of  a  firmly  directed  and  nobly  inspired  will. 

The  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  the  American  Republics  takes  place  in  a  year  of 
special  significance  for  Latin  America.  A  century  ago  some  of  the  Reimblics  of  this 
continent  declared  their  independence,  and  to-day  they  hasten  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  this  glorious  and  tran.scendental  event,  showing  with  justifiable  pride 
the  moral  and  material  jirogress  they  have  attained. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  repre.sentatives  of  the  nations  which  commemo¬ 
rate  that  glorious  deed,  to  evoke  the  memory  of  the  great  heror's  whose  effigies  the 
guiding  mind  of  this  monument  has  gathered  together  in  the  prineijial  gallery  of  this 
building  as  in  a  grand  and  .solemn  assembly.  May  they  be  a  jieriietual  exanijilo  for 
the  nations  of  America,  whose  rajiid  evolution  in  the  sen.se  of  real  progress  idearly 
appears  to  the  eye  of  those  who  study  life  from  a  lofty  standpoint,  permitting  the 
great  trail  of  their  onward  march  to  be  followed,  as  it  is  said  of  the  aeronaut,  who  on 
rising  in  the  air  views  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean. 

Let  us  earnestly  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of 
the  American  Rejiublics  may  be  the  starting  jioint  of  a  new  era  of  greater  mutual 
esteem,  ever  more  and  more  hearty  among  the  nations  of  this  hemis])here,  merging 
their  differences  in  a  common  ideal  of  peace,  ju.stice,  and  jirogress  in  the  .«ame  manner 
in  which  the  architects  have  so  beautifully  succeeded  in  harmonizing  in  this  build¬ 
ing.  with  exipiisite  art,  the  .severity  and  grandeur  of  the  American  people  with  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  Latin-American  soul. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  then  introdueed  and  said: 

Mr.  ('hairmax,  Mr.  Presidext,  Diplo.mat.s,  Ladies,  axd  Gextle.mex:  As  one  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  First  International  Conferenee  of  the  American  Repuh- 
lics,  whose  interest  in  the  cau.se  has  increa.sed  with  the  years,  no  duty  could  be  a.ssij'ned 
me  more  pleasing  than  that  1  am  now  called  ujion  to  perform  by  the  favor  of  the 
Governiiif'  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics — that  of 
parlicipatiii"  in  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  structure  to  its  noble  mi.ssion  of 
promotin<;  the  reign  of  peace  and  gcKid  will,  and  of  progre.ss,  moral  and  material,  over 
the  Republics  of  this  vast  continent.  Xor  would  we  exclude  from  friendly  coopera¬ 
tion  our  growing  neighbor  of  the  north,  who  enjoys  like  our.selves  government  of, 
and  for,  and  by  the  peojile,  should  .she  in  thecour.se  of  time  decide,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  her  illustrious  parent  land,  to  enter  the  brotherhood,  thus  extending  it 
over  the  entire  continent,  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Europe.  Surely  such 
a  spectacle  would  .soon  lead  the  whole  civilized  world  to  follow. 

Upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  past  services  of 
Secretary  Blaixe,  who  stands  forth  iireeminent,  presiding  as  he  did  over  the  First 
Conference  of  the  Republics  held  in  Washington,  which  conference  he  had  called 
into  being.  We  rc'joice  that  ujion  these  walls  a  permanent  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  .soon  to  appear.  His  successor.  Senator  Root  (then  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  whom 
we  chiefly  owe  this  beautiful  structure),  was  an  honorary  jiresident  of  the  recent  and 
third  conference  and  was  the  pioneer  among  high  otiicials  in  visiting  our  southern 
brethren  in  their  own  countries.  Much  has  he  done  for  the  cause,  and  in  due  time 
a  similar  tribute  to  him  will  no  doubt  he  en'cted.  Ilis  successor,  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Kxox,  is  already  to  be  credited  with  a  notable  success  in  suggesting  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Prize  Court,  agreed  to  hy  the  delegates  of  the  eight  leading  naval  powers, 
be  converted  into  an  arbitral  court  comjio.sed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries,  authorized  to  decide  any  international  disputes  brought  before  it. 
Should  this  pregnant  suggestion  be  ajiproved,  of  which  there  is  .strong  hope,  the 
world  will  have  at  last  its  greate.«t  need  supplied  and  the  young  Secretary  of  State’s 
everlasting  monument  be  thus  provided  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen. 

My  neighbor  in  the  first  conference  was  Seilor  Don  axuel  Quixtaxa,  of  Argentina, 
afterwards  elevated  to  the  jiresidency  (tf  his  country.  He  also,  like  Mr.  Blaixe,  has 
passed  away.  We  have  to  mourn  also  the  untimely  death  of  our  chairman  of  the  Pan- 
American  Committee,  William  I.  Buchaxax,  whose  devotion  to  the  work  and  the 
ability  displayed  had  given  him  high  jilace  among  those  who  rank  as  internationalists 
and  who.se  fame  is  secure  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  all  the  Republics.  It  was 
feared  Mr.  Buchaxax’s  loss  would  be  irremediable,  but  a  great,  noble  cau.se  such  as 
that  of  Pan- Americanism,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  inspires  and  develops  unusual 
talents  and  earnest  souls,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work.  I  venture  to  speak  of  Director 
Barrett  in  this  connection,  whose  ability  to  meet  all  emergencies  has  been  truly  sur¬ 
prising.  Three  or  four  times  what  has  been  offered  in  other  lines  of  opportunity  has 
failed — as  I  happen  to  know — to  shake  his  devotion  to  his  mission.  His  heart  and 
brain  are  in  the  cause.  His  reward  lies  in  beholding  its  progress. 

The  last  of  our  grievous  los.ses  still  lingers  in  our  hearts,  that  of  the  able,  devoted, 
beloved  Pan-American,  Senhor  Nabuco,  Brazil’s  notable  Ambassador.  When  shall 
we  look  upon  his  like  again? 

Would  that  all  these  leaders  who  have  passed  beyond  were  cognizant  of  the  won¬ 
derful  progress  the  Pan-American  idea  has  made  and  is  making  in  recent  times.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  edifice  may  be  destined  to  become  the  Pantheon  of  departed 
heroes  in  the  cause  of  continental  jieace  and  brotherhood. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  20  Latin  nations  south  of  us  upon  their  educational  and 
intellectual  progress,  their  vast  resources,  and  growing  prominence  and  international 
influence.  Their  expanding  trade  and  commerce  are  remarkable.  The  International 
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|{ur(‘au  of  American  Hc|»ublict:  is  pcrformino  a  >rrcat  work  in  koc|(in<r  the  jteoples  of 
tin*  worhl  advised  of  these  matters.  I  confess  tliat  tin*  figures  surprise  me.  These 
•_’(»  l{epid)lios  have  already  Th.tMKl.tMH)  of  p(‘oplc.  and  their  foreign  trade,  which  has 
doiihled  in  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to  .S2,h(l(),0l)!),0ltU  mot  millions,  hnt  hillionsi. 
Trade  hetween  oiir  own  country  and  the.se  has  also  donltled  in  that  time  and  reaches 
If  the  Hnrean  continues  keepiin,'  the  world  advis(‘d  of  the  jiroftres.s 
of  Fan-Ainericaii  commerce  and  Pan-.Vmerican  railways  and  continues  to  re|)ort  such 
amazinu:  projrress  and  resources,  it  may  soon  he  (piestioned  whether  this  twentieth 
century  is  after  all  to  b(‘  Canada’s  century.  It  may  he  captured,  not  hy  the  northern, 
hut  by  the  southern  j)art  of  our  continent.  .My  rectnit  visit  to  the  West  and  the 
Pacific  convinced  im*  that  the  center  nation,  winner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
still  in  tin*  race  and  is  not  to  he  r(”_nirde(l  as  a  ncirlistihle  (piantity  in  the  struitcle  for 
record  proitress  in  the  twentieth.  In  any  cast*,  we  of  the  middle  portion  will  h(*artily 
con>:ratidate  our  advancini;  sister  nations,  north  or  south. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  fully  am  1  persuaded  that  the  rulers  and  stalt'smen  of  the  earth, 
all  of  whom  are  lo-<lay  con.stanlly  proclaimiiiL'  their  earnest  desire  for  |icace.  are  sincertt 
in  their  protestations  Why,  then,  is  this  utiiversally  desired  peace  tiot  protnptly 
secured’.’  ICtpially  atn  1  persnadctl  that  the  true  root  of  the  failure  lies  iti  the  fact 
that  these  rnh'rs  atid  statestneti  ktiow  tiot  each  other  well.  'I'hey  are  slrati^n-rs.  atid 
therefort'  natitrally  atid  tmttually  suspicious.  Wheti  a  differetice  arises,  they  tneet 
as  ."itrati^ers.  ktiowitiir  tiot  the  sincerity,  the  truthfulness,  the  keeti  sens(>  of  honor, 
and  the  earne.st  desire  for  peace  of  their  fellow-statesmen.  The  l-’rench  have  a  jirov- 
<‘tl>  ‘‘We  only  hali.-  tho.se  we  ilo  not  know."  'I'lie  rever.si*  is  also  self-c\ideni ly 
true  -“W’e  only  love  tho.se  we  do  know." 

Two  men  differ;  if  stranircrs,  the  jirohahle  result  is  strife.  Two  friends  differ:  the 
probable  result  is  jieaceful  settlement  either  by  themselves,  or.  failing  that,  hy  arlii- 
tration  of  fritnids,  and  the  two  friends  IxM-ome  dearer  to  each  other  than  before.  Wliy’.* 
ISecause  neither  has  assumed  to  sit  as  jiidite  in  his  own  cau.se,  which  violates  tin*  first 
princijilcs  of  natural  justice.  The  ;rrcatest  crime  that  either  man  or  nation  can  com¬ 
mit  is  to  insi.st  upon  doiii";  that  which  would  consisrii  the  judu'c  uiioii  the  liciich  to 
infamy  if  he  ever  dared  to  sit  in  judirment  upon  a  cau.se  in  which  he  was  an  interested 
party.  In  nations  which  still  tolerate  the  diud,  it.s  practice  is  rapidly  falliie.r  into 
disrei>ut(‘,  and  a  court  of  honor  is  coming  into  getu'ral  use,  first  to  determine  whether 
the  two  foes  are  justified  in  breaking  the  ])eace. 

One  of  the  chief  mi.ssioiis  of  this  palace  should  he,  as  their  natural  home,  to  draw 
together  the  diiiloinats  and  rejire.sentative  nieti  of  all  our  Repuldics  and  enable  them 
to  know  each  other  and  learn  of  the  sterling  virtiK'sof  their  colleagues,  and  esjiecially 
their  earnest  ilesiri'  for  the  iirosperity  of  all  their  neiglibors  and  their  anxious  ho])e 
that  jieace  shall  ever  reiirn  between  them.  Thus  these  statesmen  will  l)ecome  lifelong 
friends  to  whom  may  safely  be  intrusted  the  settlement  of  any  international  difference 
that  may  arise.  .M)ove  all,  we  may  expect  that  lietween  such  friends  no  one  would 
itisist  upon  sitting  as  judge  upon  his  own  (■au.'^e  were  the  other  to  propo.-^e  leaving  the 
difference  to  a  mutual  frietid.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  greatest  missions  of  this  inter¬ 
national  meeting  ground  in  which  we  are  assembled.  Nor  wiil  its  mi.ssion  he  fulfilled 
until  every  K(‘puhlic.  and,  1  fondly  hope,  t’anada  al.-^o  included,  shall  have  agreed  to 
lay  aside  the  swonl. 

The  most  momentous  declaration  ever  made  upon  this  subject  by  the  chief  of  a 
nation  is  that  of  our  Pn'sident  recently  in  Xew  York,  lie  pr<K'laimed  that  all  inter¬ 
national  disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration:  no  excejttions.  court  of  honor 
shonhl  decide  whether  anydisput(>  involved  that  |ihantiun  of  nations  called  honor. 
The  inde[)endence  and  existing  territorial  limits  of  nations  would,  of  coiirst*,  he  sacred 
and  n'cognized  as  In'yond  dispute,  lb*  has  given  us  the  true  solution  of  the  j)roblem 
of  peace  against  war  and  placeil  our  Republic  in  the  van.  and  he  is  to  rank  in  history 
with  the  greatest  bem'factors  of  his  race. 
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The  t  riine  of  war  is  inherent — it  "ives  victory  not  to  the  nation  that  is  right  but  to 
that  which  is  strong. 

As  1  speak  there  comes  to  me  a  new  j)oem,  The  New  Age.  I  ipiote  tw(»  verses: 

Wlien  navies  are  forgotten 
.Vnd  fleets  are  useless  things, 

When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 
Beneath  tht“  eagle’s  wings, 

When  memory  of  battles 
.\t  last  is  strange  and  old, 

,  When  nations  have  one  banner 

.\nd  creeds  have  found  one  fold. 

Then  hate’s  last  note  of  discord 
In  all  Ciod’s  worlds  shall  cease 
In  the  compiest  which  is  service. 

In  the  victory  which  is  ])eace. 

With  the  words  of  Washincton,  the  father  of  our  country,  in  my  heart:  ‘‘My  first 
wish  is  to  see  the  plague  of  mankind,  war,  banished  from  the  earth,"’  1  now  join  in 
dedicating  this  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  .\merican  R«“])ublics  to  the  highest  of  all  its 
missions,  the  abolition  of  the  crime  of  killing  man  l)y  man  as  a  means  of  settling  intfu- 
national  disputes. 


RIGHT  REVEREND  ALFRED  HARDING,  RISHOI’  OF  WASHINGTON. 
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President  Taft  spoke  as  follows; 

Yoi’k  Exckllkn(  IKS.  Laiiiks  and  Gkntlkmkn: 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  this  building  and  there  testified  to  his  interest,  and  the  interest 
of  the  people  whom  he  represented,  in  its  construction  and  in  its  meaning. 
He  added  something  to  the  enjoyment  and  interest  of  the  occasion  by  differing 
somewhat  from  him  who  had  made  the  occasion  possible.  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  to 
the  method  by  which  peace  should  be  obtained.  But  that  they  both  were  earnest 
and  strenuous  and  determined  to  have  peace,  there  was  no  doubt. 

1  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  twenty- 
one  republics  have  consented  that  the  home  of  the  Bureau  of  -Smerican  Re¬ 
publics  should  be  here  and  upon  this  soil.  As  the  elder  sister  of  our  twenty 
sisters,  we  take  pride  in  the  primogeniture.  We  are  an.xious  to  have  each 
member  of  the  family  know  that  we  believe  in  absolute  equality  in  the  family, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  of  preference  which  we  insist  upon  because  we  are 
older,  and,  for  the  time  being,  can  count  more  noses. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  was  established,  or  suggested  at  least 
and  carried  into  being,  by  that  great  Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine.  It 
has  been  made  most  effective  by  another  great  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root. 
I  am  entirely  relieved  from  embarrassment  in  this  presence  and  at  this  function 
by  being  innocent  of  any  association  with  the  Bureau  of  .American  Republics  or 
the  magnificent  organization  that  we  are  here  to  commemorate,  and,  therefore, 
1  can  he  impartial  and  comment  on  the  fitting  things  that  this  occasion  sug¬ 
gests.  Elihu  Root  believes  in  architecture  and  the  preservation  of  all  forms  of 
beauty,  and,  as  a  lover  of  that,  he  went  in  with  enthusiasm  to  persuade  Mr. 
Carnegie  that  this  was  the  method  of  promoting  peace,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  erect  here  a  beautiful  monument  to  art.  His  speech  today  was  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  architecture  of  this  building. 

It  is  further  fitting  that  this  building  should  have  been  made  possible  by 
that  man  who  is  the  most  conspicuous  man  out  of  official  life  in  the  bringing 
about  of  universal  peace. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  our  sister  republics  upon  the  marvelous  progress 
that  they  have  made  in  the  last  two  decades — in  material  advancement,  and  in 
that  without  which  either  spiritual  or  material  advancement  is  impossible,  in 
peace,  in  the  stability  of  their  government,  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  the 
annals  of  a  peaceful,  happy  country  that  are  tiresome.  The  few  instances  of 
disturbed  countries  that  remain  are  being  made  less  in  number  by  the  won¬ 
derful  progress  and  prosperity  of  those  who  preserve  the  stability  of  their 
government  by  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  majority. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  its 
greatest  object  is  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the  .\merican  Republics. 
And  it  goes  also  without  saying  that  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  and  the  making  of  this  family  of  American  Republics,  are  events 
that  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  the  preservation  of  that  peace,  for  we 
twenty-one  republics  can  not  afford  to  have  any  two  or  any  three  of  us  quarrel. 
VVe  must  stop,  .^nd  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  nineteet> 
of  us  can  intervene  by  proper  measures  to  suppress  a  quarrel  between  any  other 
two. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  all  philanthropists,  as  Mr.  Cernegie  is,  and  we  have 
an  additional  interest  in  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  and  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  good  will  between  the  twenty-one  republics  in  that  we  hope  each  of  us. 
may  profit  by  the  trade  which  will  be  promoted  by  our  closer  relations. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  many  of  the  twenty-one  republics,  and  it  is 
very  fitting  that  the  building  which  represents  their  closer  union  should  be  dedi¬ 
cated  in  this  year. 

There  is  only  one  other  happy  feature  of  the  occasion  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer,  and  that  is  the  absolute  fitness  for  the  making  of  this  Bureau  a  success, 
of  Mr.  John  Barrett.  He  was  born  for  it,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  make 
it  more  and  more  useful  as  the  years  go  on. 

For  the  present  Secretary  of  State.  1  want  to  say— and  1  speak  with  mod¬ 
esty,  because  he  and  I  are  in  the  same  administration — there  is  nothing  that 
this  Government  can  do  to  promote  the  solidity  of  the  union  between  the 
twenty-one  republics  that  meet  here  in  this  building  in  joint  ownership,  that 
he  is  not  willing  and  an.xious  to  do.  .^nd,  if  1  have  any  influence  with  the 
administration.  1  propose  to  back  him  to  the  full  in  carrying  this  policy  out. 
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()  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  the  hijjh  and  might>'  Ruler  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  who  dost  from  Thy  throne  hehold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 
we  invoke  Thy  hlessinj;  upon  this  temple  of  i)eace  and  upon  the  »reat 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  builded.  and  upon  those  into  wliose  liearts 
'I'hou  didst  put  the  thouj^ht,  and  to  whom  Thou  hast  «(iven  <rrace  and 
power,  faithfully  to  fullill  the  same.  We  ask  Thy  blessinj^  upon  I'hy 
servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authorit}' 
in  this  land,  and  u|)on  the  Presidents  and  Rulers  of  our  Sister  Repub¬ 
lics  in  this  New  World,  that  all  their  deliberations  and  actions  may  be 
ji^uided  to  the  promotion  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord  amon*!^  the 
nations,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Rureau  of  the  American  Republics 
may  promote  amon<(  the  peo])le  of  this  continent  and  all  nations 
“peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men." 

And  may  the  (lod  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  \’ou  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
Ilis  sight.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 
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PEARI  FISHERIES  OF  THE 
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The  liistorv  of  tho  jH'iirl  and  pearl  fisheries  in  Ameriea 
Ix'oins  with  the  diseoverv  of  the  western  world  hv  ('oia'm- 
ni's,  who  wrote  jrlowin*;  aeeonnts  to  Queen  Isabella  of  the. 
heautiful  neeklaees  and  bracelets  of  ])earls  which  he  found 
the  Indians  of  the  (lidf  of  Paria  and  C’ariaco  in  Venezuela  wearing 
and  which  they  so  eagerly  exchan<ied  for  broken  hits  of  <;audily 
decorated  Valencian  plate.  In  the  account  of  his  third  voya<ie  in 
141)<S  he  wrote  that  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria — 

the  natives  came  to  tlie  shij)  in  {•onntle.'is  numbers,  many  of  them  wearinj'  pieces  of 
"old  on  their  breasts  and  some  with  bracelets  of  pearls  on  their  arms  *  *  *  which 

they  informed  me  were  to  be  ])rocur(‘d  in  their  own  nei>;hborhot)d. 


(  Pliotti^niphs  by  Luimimi  N.  Stillivaii.  I'liittMl  Statt's  Constil  tit  La  Pax.  Mexiiui.  i 

CKAUL  KISIIINO  FI.KET  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  LA  I’AZ,  LOWEK  CALIFOUXIA. 

A  fleet  consists  of  a  mother  ship  ami  four  to  ton  small  hoats  calleil  “  luttKers.”  Each  small  boat 
( arrics  a  ( rew  of  five  men  l.osides  the  (lit  er.  These  boats  traverse  the  fishint;  grounds  and  carry 
the  pearl  shells  to  the  mother  ship,  where  t  '.ey  are  opened  and  t.  e  pearls  extracted. 

As  evidence  of  the  truthftilness  of  his  statements  he  sent  the  Queen 
an  immense  pearl  of  e.xtiuisite  orient  weijihini;  over  300  trains  taken 
from  these  waters. 

When  V.vsco  Xi  nez  de  B.vluo.v  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in 
1513,  he  found  the  Indians  alon*;  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael 
(now  the  Bay  of  Panama)  collecting  pearls  from  oysters  washed 
ashore  (hirin';  violent  storms,  as  well  as  diving  for  them  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore. 

When  IIehxanoo  Cortez  in  1526  discovered  Lower  California  he 
found  the  natives  wearing  many  heautiful  pearls  taken  from  the  waters 


“  By  Charles  Melville  Brown. 
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of  the  (lulf  of  Lower  (’alifornia.  History  tells  us  that  when  Monte¬ 
zuma  ali<;hte(l  from  his  re<;al  palanquin  “hlazinj;  with  burnished  frold 
and  overshadowed  hy  a  eanojiy  of  fxaudy  featlierwork  powdenal  with 
jewels  and  frin<;ed  with  silver.”  to  <;rant  audience  to  ('ortez,  his  cloak 
and  ffolden-soled  sandals  were  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
jewels. 

The  pampered  favorites  of  the  rulers  of  Ljrypt  and  lioim*  vahual 
their  jirecious  pearls  from  the  Indies  no  more  hij^hly  than  did  tin* 
Indian  women  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Incas  of  Peru.  When 
the  Kill"  of  Spain  made  IIerxaxdo  de  Soto  "overnor  of  ('uha  with 
commission  to  conquer  Florida,  the  latter  jienetrated  into  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  ^’uckees  aloii"  the  Savannah  Kiver  in  Florida  to  their  child' 
villa"e.  ('ufitatchiipii,  where  he  found  their  queen  wearin"  "reat 
strin"s  of  jiearls.  The  queen  in  welcomiii"  the  Spanish  explorer  to  the 


I’EAKL  KlSIllXC.  fleet  AT  AXCIIOH  IX  THE  GULF  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


hospitalities  of  her  nation  even  remov'ed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  pearl  necklaces  and  threw  it  around  his  neck. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
findiii"  Jiearls  amoii"  other  treasure  they  sou"ht  to  obtain  from  the 
natives  of  the  .\ew  World,  and  such  adv'enturers  as  Ponce  de  Leox, 
Paxfilo  de  Narvaez,  (\vbeca  de  Vaca,  Hernando  de  Soto,  (’oro- 
NADO,  and  numerous  others  were  lured  on  by  this  hojie. 

A  member  of  Sir  W.vlter  Kalekhi’s  exjiedition  collected  from  the 
nativ’es  of  Vir"inia  ov^er  5,()()()  pearls,  of  which  he  chose  “as  many  as 
made  a  fayre  chaine,”  and  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  wore  brace¬ 
lets  and  earrin"s  of  fine  jiearls,  which  as  Father  Louis  Hennepin 
wrote — 

they  gave  us  to  understand  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  calumets  from  natives 
inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  great  lake  to  the  southward,  which  I  take  to  he  the  (Julph 
of  Florida. 


PEARL  FISHERIES  OF  THE  AMERICAS, 


For  tlu*  sake  of  eoiuparisoii  of  tlie  principal  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
Americas  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  hoth  as  to  wealth  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  methods  employed,  a  short  description  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  fisheries  in  the  world,  those  of  ('eylon,  is  <;iven.  These  are 
located  in  the  (iulf  of  Manar  off  the  western  shore  of  Ceylon  and 
to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Manar,  and  on  the  Madras  side  near 
Tinnevelly.  The  Macedonians  of  (Ireece  obtained  ])earls  from  the 
IVrsian  (lulf,  and  the  Ptolemies’  slaves  worked  the  fisheries  of  the 
Red  Sea  from  where,  undoubtedly,  the  famous  pearl  came  that  ('le(»- 
patra  is  supposed  to  have  jiround  up  and  drunk  in  wine  to  her  lover. 


HEAD  DIVERS  IN  THE  (iULK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Thoso  divers  who  use  no  apparatus  of  any  kind,  l>ut  simply  dive  from  the  small  boats  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  are  called  head  divers.  They  can  remain  under  water  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  are 
more  expo.sed  to  the  attacks  of  sharks  and  other  marine  monsters  than  those  who  use  the  regular 
diver’s  dress. 


I  The  old  methods  employed  on  the  C'eylon  fisheries  and  which 

continued  up  until  a  few  years  a"o  are  the  most  interestinjj.  The 
^  pearl  oyster  beds  are  under  the  supervision  of  government  inspec¬ 

tors  who  regulate  the  fishing.  When  a  bed  is  to  be  fished  over, 
announcement  of  the  fact  is  published  beforehand,  the  season  usu¬ 
ally  beginning  the  first  part  of  March  ami  continuing  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bed.  F'ishing  boats  and 
)  divers  from  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Malabar,  native  Indians, 

Malays,  Arabs,  Polynesians,  and  jiearl  merchants  by  the  thousands 
I  from  all  parts  of  India  assemble  shortly  before  the  appointed  day 

I  until  as  many  as  2.5,000  jieople  are  gathered  on  the  fishing  grounds. 


I 
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At  when  the  wind  freshens,  the  boats  start  for  the  hanks 

in  firoups  of  50  to  70,  so  as  to  arrive  tliere  before  sunrise.  Eaeh  l)oat 
carries  from  10  to  12  divers,  wlio  work  in  pairs,  one  divinj'  wliile  the 
other  tends  the  sijjnal  line,  and  wlio  relieve  eaeli  other  from  time  to 
time.  At  sunrise  a  si<;nal  <xun  is  fired  and  the  fishinj;  hejiins.  The 
diver  usually  carries  a  stone  or  other  weij^ht  of  about  50  pounds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  haul  line  to  facilitate  his  rapid  ileseent,  and  in  adili- 
tion  carries  a  basket  made  fast  to  the  <tirdle  about  his  waist  in  which 
he  places  the  oysters  as  found.  Some  divers  workinj;  in  shallower 
water  use  no  weijrht  in  deseendin<;,  hut  while  at  the  bottom  make 
"ood  u.se  of  both  hands  and  feet  to  seize  upon  and  wrench  loose  aiyy 


DIVER  IX  DRESS  DESCEN’DI-VU  TO  THE  PEARL  BED.S. 

The  lioat  lollows  as  ho  proroods  alone  tho  bottom  soarohing  for  sholls.  Tho  air  pump  is  looato<l  in 
the  middle  of  tho  boat.  Thoso  divors  romain  liolowfrom  fiftoon  mimitos  to  two  hours  at  a  timo, 
aooording  to  tho  dopth  of  w  ater  and  woathoriondilions. 

oyster  seen  within  the  limited  area  over  which  the}'  can  work.  The 
diver  who  works  without  divin<;  apparatus  and  who  is  called  a  “head 
diver,”  workin*;  in  from  35  to  45  feet  of  water,  which  is  the  average, 
can  make  from  40  to  50  tleseents  in  a  inornin*;,  and  can  brinj;  up  from 
15  to  30  oysters  eaeh  trip.  The  native  Indian,  Malay,  and  Polynesian 
divers  remain  under  from  fifty  to  ei<;hty  seconds,  aceordinj;  to  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  working,  but  some  can  stand  a  mueh  longer 
submergenee. 

At  the  firing  of  another  signal  gun  about  noon  the  diving  is  sus- 
pendeil  and  the  boats  race  ashore  and  beach,  ready  for  unloadings 
On  their  arrival  there  the  oysters  are  carried  into  the  government 


DIVER  IN  DRESS,  READY  TO  DESCEND,  LOOKING  THROUGH  THE  SIDE  WINDOW 

OF  Ills  HELMET. 

The  dross  Benerally  consists  of  a  rubber  suit  aii  in  one  piece,  which  the  diver  gets  into  through  the  neck; 
leaden-soied  boots,  leaden  weights  carried  on  the  chest  and  back,  and  a  corselet  to  which  the  helmet  is 
■screwed.  The  air  pipe,  life  line,  and  helmet  are  attached,  the  man  at  the  air  pump  is  set  to  work, 
and  last  of  alt  the  glass  face,  which  is  detachable,  is  screwed  up.  In  the  picture  the  life  line  may  be 
seen  in  a  loop  a  little  below  the  hips  and  again  under  his  arms. 
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corral  and  there  piled  into  three  heaps,  each  boat's  load  heinj;  kept 
separate,  the  (loverninent  taking;  two  heaj)s  or  two-thirds  of  the  catch 
and  the  remainder  l)ein<r  divided  ainoii"  the  divers  and  the  crew, 
the  divers  nsnally  receivinji  the  lar<rest  portion.  There  are  ahonl 
4,500  clivers  at  work,  the  daily  catch  averaj^inj;  1,000,000  oy.sters, 
which  are  often  found  clustered  closely  tojiether. 

The  Government’s  share  is  then  auctioned  off  by  the  inspector  in 
lots  of  1,000  and  usually  houjiht  up  by  small  merchants,  divided  into 
smaller  lots,  and  resold.  The  price  obtained  depends  largely  on  the 


THE  TEKKOK  OF  THE  I'EAKL  DIVER. 

“.Mania  raya,”  or  <li'vilfish, captured  in  the  Bay  of  La  I'az,  Lower  California,  by  Lieut.  U.  C.  Reiter, 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  yarragamtif,  about  lls7o.  This  monster  measured  l.I  feet  in  "length  and  Iti  feet  in 
breadth,  ami  its  weight  was  about  1  ton.  Those  generally  found  measure  from  •!  to  8  feet  in  width. 
When  they  encounter  the  dress  diver,  they  either  envelop  him  with  their  side  wings  or  mem¬ 
branes,  or  "twist  off  the  air  hose  by  means  of  the  large  horny  feelers  with  which  their  heads  are 
anned.  When  these  fish  are  found  to  be  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  the  divers  will  not  go 
down  to  seek  for  pearl  oysters. 

average  run  of  the  pearls  fouml,  which  can  he  closely  estiniatetl 
by  experts.  However,  chance  plays  a  great  jiart,  and  the  lucky  mer¬ 
chant  quickly  pockets  any  valuable  find  to  prevent  a  possible  rise  in 
price,  and  returns  to  buy  more  from  the  same  lot. 

The  true  Intlian  diver  never  descends  without  first  proviiling  for 
attack  against  sharks  ttr  other  dangerous  fish  by  invoking  immunity 
through  the  shark  charmer’s  incantations,  a  heretlitary  endowment 
among  the  East  Indians,  one  of  these  charmers  usually  accomjiany- 
ing  each  boat.  Aside  from  this  tlanger,  which  in  these  waters,  how¬ 
ever,  is  comparatively  small,  the  tliver  working  uniler  a  tropical  sun 
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and  exposed  to  rheumatism  and  often  paralysis,  is  usually  a  short¬ 
lived  man. 

Up  until  a  few  years  a<;o  this  was  the  method  employed  in  jrather- 
in"  ])earls,  and  the  British  (lovernment  of  India  derived  a  revenue 
of  from  .SdOO. ()()()  to  SToO.OOO  annually  from  the  product  of  these 
fisheries,  hut  for  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  ojierated  hv  an 
Knjflish  corporation  under  a  twenty  year  lease  for  a  stipulated  sum 
per  year,  in  addition  to  the  proper  care  and  cultivation  of  the  beds 
under  ‘Government  supervision. 

The  world  has  never  known  richer  pearl  fisheries  than  those  of 
Ceylon.  The  pearls  of  finest  orient  and  color  come  from  these  waters. 


.VIJOAKD  THE  MOTHER  SHIC. 

Cutting  out  the  oysters  to  ol)tain  the  pearls. 

and  the  mother-of-pearl  shell  is  the  largest  and  most  iritlescent.  It 
was  from  here  that  La  Pellegrina  came,  saiil  to  he  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  pearl  in  existence  and  which  weighs  112  grains,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  Crown  pearls  of  European  royalty.  For  centuries  the 
Indian  princes  have  amassed  great  wealth  in  pearls,  and  those  of  the 
Kana  of  Dholpur  were  valued  at  S7,o00,000. 

The  most  extensive  pearl  oyster  grounds  of  the  world  are  situated 
on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Australia.  These  are  located 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  South 
Australia,  and  extend  in  irregular  patches  from  near  Cooktown  on 
the  northeast  almost  to  Freemantle  at  the  .southwest,  a  distance  of 


I'EAUL  FISHING  OFF  LA  FAZ,  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Diver  leaving  boat  to  seek  for  pearls.  The  man  in  the  boat  above  him  is  ready  to  pay  out  the  air 
tube  and  signal  line. 

2.  Boat  following  the  diver,  who  is  now  walking  along  the  bottom.  The  men  in  the  center  of  the  l)oat 
are  working  the  air  pump,  while  the  one  at  the  stern  holds  the  signal  line.  The  air  tube  hangs  over 
the  end. 
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nearly  3, ()()()  miles.  In  190.3  these  lisheries  employed  a  total  of  773 
vessels,  with  (),()75  men,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  33(),()0()  pounds 
sterlin{>;.  Here  is  found  the  finest  mother-of-])earl,  which  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  pearls  hy  more  than  300  per  cent.  The  city  of  Sin^a- 
])ore,  one  of  the  largest  pearl  markets  of  the  world,  is  the  headquar¬ 
ters  for  furnishinj;  labor  and  sujiplies  for  the  Queensland  fisheries. 

The  richest  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Americas  at  the  present  time  are 
those  of  the  (lulf  of  California,  centerin';  around  La  Paz,  and  alonj;  the 
outer  coast  of  Lower  California  in  Mexico.  These  lisheries  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Herxaxdo  (.’ortez  when  he  marcheil  across  Mexico  in 
1 520.  The  principal  beds  are  near  La  Paz,  in  tbe  (lulf,  h>s])iritu  Santo, 
Lorenzo  Point,  oil’  the  island  of  Cerrabro,  Los  Coyotes,  ami  Mule<;e 


The  oyster  is  the  main  arliele  of  diet. 


Bay,  and,  in  fact,  along  the  entire  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  from  T^a  Paz 
to  above  the  island  of  Loreto  and  Tiburon,  on  the  east  side.  In  atldi- 
I  tion  to  those  found  along  the  outside  coast  of  Lower  California,  pearl 

oyster  beds  are  also  found  at  points  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  but,  tine  principally  to  the  lack  of  protection 
for  vessels,  fishing  has  never  been  successfully  carried  on  at  these 


places.  The  jiearl  oyster  seems  to  thrive  best  in  protected  harbors 


and  inlets,  especially  where  fresh-water  streams  empty.  A  few  oyster 
beds  have  also  been  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Campeche  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  Mexico,  and  a  bed  nearly  10  miles  long  was  located  not  long 
ago  off  Punta  Santo  Cristobal.  These  beds  are  now  being  worked 
under  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government. 


INTKKXATIOXAl.  HrKKAT  OF  THK  AAIEKU'AX  ItEIU'BLIO, 


CoHTEZ  and  tho  Spaniards  after  liiin  ol)li<r('d  the  Indians  to  work 
the  La  Paz  beds  and  to  fiive  one-tenth  of  their  eateh  to  the  chureh 
and  one-tenth  to  tl»e  Crown.  The  beds  were  soon  depleted  and  later 
abandoned.  Over  fifty  years  later,  after  liiivinj;  reenj)erated,  fishin*: 
was  renewed,  and  it  is  said  that  a  Spaniard  who  later  worked  tliem  took 
yearly  fnnn  them  ;i()0  to  oOO  pounds  of  pearls,  whieh  he  packed  on 
mules  and  sold  bv  the  bushel. 


( Koproihirt'd  Irotii  •Tin*  Look  ol  tin*  I’etirl.  ' Ly  Ot'orurt*  KrtMU*Fi<*k  Kim/.  M..  I  h.  lb.  jukJ  Chjirli's  Hiijfli  StfVfiisom 
I.L.  M..  I>.  L.  l»y  tht*  (’iMitiiry  Ooinpanyo 

Ol'ENINii  I'EARL  OYSTERS  AN1>  SEARCIIINO  FOR  I^EARLS  OFF  THE  COAST  OF 

AISTRAEIA. 

.\t  the  end  of  each  day's  fishinc  the  oysters  are  cleaned  of  snhmarine  growths,  .\fter  l)eing  scnibhed 
and  the  edges  ehipped  to  keep  the  mother-of-pearl  from  breaking  when  opened,  they  are  stored  on  deck 
over  night.  Early  in  the  morning  they  are  openeil  and  searched  for  pearls,  which  is  done  very  eare- 
fiilly.  The  hinge  of  the  shell  is  i)laced'on  the  deck  and  a  broad  knife  forced  down  so  as  to  sever  the 
adductor  muscle,  causing  the  shell  to  spring  open  and  permit  the  removal  of  the  soft  parts  within. 
The  flesh  is  carefully  examined  tx)th  by  sight  and  feeling  to  locale  the  pearls.  Within  the  adductor 
muscle  are  found  the  see<l  pearls  and  small  baroques:  the  large  pearls  are  found  eml)edded  in  the 
mantle  where  they  can  he  detected  as  soon  as  the  shell  is  opened,  and  sometimes  they  are  loose  in 
the  shell. 


Up  to  thirty  years  a<;o  “buzos  tie  oabeza,”  or  heatl  divers,  only 
were  emj)loye(l.  but  on  the  revival  of  the  fisheries  about  this  time 
modern  divinf;  apjtaratus  was  introdueed,  and  to-day  they  are  bein'; 
worked  under  eoneession  by  San  Franeisco  firms,  who  employ  from 
SOO  to  1 ,200  men  and  a  number  of  run  schooners,  which  collect  the 
oysters  from  the  smaller  boats  workin*;  on  the  beds  and  carry  them 
to  the  companies’  sheds  on  shore,  where  they  are  opened  and  the 


(  Krum  "Tlu*  Bonk  of  t)u*  IVurl."  The  (’entiiry  I’uhlishinjr  ('(tiiipiiiiy.) 

(iHADIXG,  WEIGHING,  AND  I’ACKING  MOTHEK-OF-I*EARE  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN 

FISHERIES. 

The  .\iistralian  mother-of-pearl  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  found  in  the  world.  On  this  aecount,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  native  employees  from  stealing  the  pearls,  many  vessel 
owners  allow  their  men  to  keep  all  pearls  found  and  simply  figure  their  profits  from  the  shells  alone. 


pearls  fouiul  sorted  by  passin<;  them  throujih  small  brass  siev’es  of 
graded  sizes. 

In  the  Clulf  the  season  commences  in  July  and  continues  to  October, 
but  while  along  the  unprotected  outer  coast  it  commences  earlier,  in 
March,  it  is  terminated  by  the  hurricanes  that  sweep  this  coast  in 
June. 

Most  of  the  diving  is  done  by  divers  using  the  most  improved  div¬ 
ing  apjiaratus,  helmet  and  air  pumps,  and  is  carried  on  in  from  40  to 
120  feet  of  water,  an  average  depth  being  00  to  SO  feet.  The  work 
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I  can  only  be  continued  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  hours  at  a 

ji  time,  due  to  the  tide,  which  along  this  coast  has  a  maximum  variation 

(  of  over  20  feet,  creating  currents  that  make  it  impossible  to  work  for 

i  more  than  one  and  one-half  hours  before  and  one  and  one-half  to  two 

i  hours  after  the  turn  of  the  tide.  One  of  the  great  dangers  of  working 

I  at  the  bottom  when  a  strong  current  is  running  is  the  risk  of  being 

I  carried  far  from  the  boat  on  rising  in  an  exhausted  condition,  in  the 

case  of  the  head  diver,  or  of  injury  by  being  driven  against  some  sharp 
jutting  rock  or  coral  formation  on  which  the  life  line  might  catch 
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fast.  The  divers  take  little  or  no  food  into  tlieir  stoiiiacli  hefori*  eoin- 
ineneiii^  work,  as  tins  would  hinder  deep  hreathinj;  and  make  them 
more  liable  to  eram|)s.  A  diver  wearinjj  2.7  pounds  of  lead  on  each 
shoe,  rubber  >;arments,  and  brass  helmet  to  which  are  attached  air 
tubes,  si<rnal  i-ord  and  life  line,  can  remain  at  the  bottom  fi'om  one- 
half  to  three  hours,  accordin';  to^the  de|)th  at  which  he  is  workin*;. 


t  From  Th»*  Hook  of  t]u*  I Vtirl.’*  ThoCuntury  I’lnOisliinp:  ('omimiiy.) 

SHELL  OF  FRESH-WATKU  MUSSEL,  WITH  ATTACHED  I’OUCELAIX  BEADS  COVERED 

WITH  NACRE. 

In  northern  China  many  families  make  a  biisine.ss  of  inserting  foreign  substances  in  mussel  shells  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  covered  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  oyster  will  cover  up  in  this  manner  any 
foreign  sub.stance  intrwluced  into  its  shell,  although  the  true  pearls  of  commerce,  formerly  sujtposed  to 
have  Iteen  formed  by  the  presence  of  a  grain  of  sand,  are  now  known  to  Ite  the  result  of  a  parasite.  The 
Japanese  have,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  Ixtdies  into  the  shells,  re<luced  the  artificial  production  of 
pearls  to  a  science. 

The  pressure  is  so  ‘;rejit  at  120  feet  that  he  usually  remains  under  but 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  while  in  .70  feet  of  water  he  mij^ht  be  seen 
movin';  about  on  the  bottom  for  several  hours. 

The  head  tliver,  who  usually  works  indejjendently,  o|)erates  in 
from  .‘10  to  .70feet  of  water,  at  which  depth  the  oysters  can  be  seen  on 
the  clear  sandy  liottom,  and  remains  under  from  fifty  to  ninety  sec- 
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oncls,  although  some  of  the  most  inured  remain  under  much  longer. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  native  Panamanian  diver  remain  sid)merged 
for  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds,  hut  on  reaching  the  surface  was 
so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  he  dragged  into  the  boat  and  was  unlit 
for  further  diving  that  morning.  Deep  diving  causes  tleafness,  and 
after  .several  seasons’  work  this  becomes  quite  acute. 

There  are  two  classes  of  head  divers,  those  that  go  down  head  first, 
as  do  many  East  Indians,  Malays,  ami  Polynesians,  and  who  use  no 
weights  to  facilitate  descent,  and  those  who  go  down  feet  first,  with 
one  foot  caught  in  a  loop  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  weight,  while 


t  Krnin  -Thf  Bnok  of  the  Pearl.'’  The  i  ‘entiiry  Puhlishin>?  (’oinpany.) 

SHELL  OF  DIPSAS  PLICATUS,  OH  FRESH-WATER  .MUSSEL,  WITH  METAL  FIGURES 
OF  HUDDHA  COATED  WITH  NACRE. 

The  Chinese  have  for  centuries  practiced  the  art  of  inserting  leaden  images  of  Buddha  and  other  ol)jects 
under  the  mantle  and  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shells  of  mussels.  The  shell  is  then  returned  to  the 
water  and  in  about  six  months  is  taken  out  and  the  figure  found  to  have  been  covered  by  the  oyster  with 
a  thin  coat  of  nacre.  These  are  removed  and  sold  to  dealers  and  tourists. 


othei-s  have  the  weight  fastened  to  their  waists,  releasing  it  on  ascend¬ 
ing.  On  filling  the  basket  or  on  becoming  exhausted  the  diver  re¬ 
leases  liis  foot  from  the  looj)  and  attaches  the  latter  to  the  basket, 
ascending  intlependently  or  at  times  hand  over  hand  up  the  rope 
when  hauled  taut.  Both  classes  of  divers  carry  the  diver’s  knife 
incased  in  a  tubular  sheath,  with  which  he  cuts  the  oyster  loose  from 
the  rock  to  which  it  clings  by  a  greenish  black  fibrous  beard. 

The  pearl  oyster  of  these  Mexican  waters  is  not  found  in  beds  like 
the  edible  variety,  nor  even  growing  as  close  together  as  those  of 
33703— Hull.  5—10 - 6 
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Ce^ion,  but  scnttored  over  extensive  areas,  often  in  pairs  or  groujis 
of  a  dozen  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other. 

After  the  morning’s  work  the  shells  are  taken  ashore  ami  there 
o})ened  under  the  eomjiany's  sheds  h\'  inserting  a  sharp  instrument 
between  the  two  valves  and  cutting  loose  the  muscle  from  the  upjier 
one;  the  body  of  the  oyster  is  then  cut  loose  from  the  lower  shell 
and  squeezed  between  the  fingers  from  the  center  outward.  The 


t<'ourtc«y  of  KverylMKiy'i*  Ma^aKiiu*.  > 

PEARL  FISHING  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  CEYLON, 

The  most  famous  fishing  ground  for  pearls  is  inthetiulf  of  Manaar,  Ceylon.  The  British  Oovernment 
advertises  several  weeks  in  advance  that  the  oyster  beds  will  be  fished  on  a  certain  date,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  little  village  of  .\ripn  becomes  a  temporarv  city,  merchants  and  traders  from  all  over  the 
world,  native  peddlers  and  artisans,  agents  of  jewelry  hou.ses,  and  tourists  come  in  large  numbers,  stay 
until  the  fishing  is  completed,  and  then  vanish  as  quickly  as  they  came.  The  fishing  here  is  done  entirely 
by  head  divers,  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus.  The  divers  generally  work  in  pairs,  one  diving  while 
tlie  other  tends  the  signal  line,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to  time. 

pearl,  if  any,  is  usuall}'  found  in  tlie  dark  membranous  layers  or 
gills  which  excrete  the  nacreous  substance,  although  some  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  oyster  itself.  Thousands 
of  oysters  might  he  openetl  without  revealing  a  pearl  of  any  consider¬ 
able  value.  Sometimes  not  a  single  pearl  is  fouml  in  a  whole  tlav’s 
or  month’s  work  in  the  case  of  the  head  diver:  at  others  one  worth 
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thousands  of  dollars  is  discovered.  As  many  as  100  seed  or  small 
pearls  may  he  found  in  a  single  shell,  but  are  usually  of  little  value. 

The  diver  receives  a  monthly  salary  and  one-tenth  of  what  he  finds, 
which  at  times  nets  him  as  high  as  S500  during  a  single  month  if  he 
is  fortunate. 

The  pearl  shells  from  these  waters  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  but  run  from  6,000  to  7,000  to  the  ton.  The  true  pearl  oyster, 
the  Meleagrina  of  the  Indian  and  south  Pacific  oceans,  vaiies  in 
diameter  from  2  to  S  inches,  according  to  age,  6  inches  being  the  aver¬ 
age.  One  diver  working  with  helmet  and  air  pum})  can  secure  as 


«*t‘  Kvpr.vlMKly’s  MaK»zin<‘.  i 

RETURNINO  FROM  THE  FISHINO  GROUNDS. 

On  the  return  trip  the  boats  race  ashore,  pilinp  themselves  up  on  the  beach  like  a  school  of  stranded  fish. 

many  as  15,000  oysters  in  a  season.  The  greater  part  of  the  shell 
from  the  La  Paz  fisheries  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  while  most  of 
the  pearls  go  to  Mexico  City  and  Paris.  In  1008  the  production  of 
these  fisheries  was  valued  at  .?5, 000, 000,  the  pearls  rejiresenting 
$3,000,000  and  the  mother-of-jiearl  shell  the  balance. 

According  to  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
authorities  on  pearls,  a  jiearl  of  the  first  water  should  possess  a  per¬ 
fect  skin,  fine  orient  or  delicate  texture,  be  free  from  specks  or  flaws, 
and  be  of  a  translucent  white  color,  with  a  subdued  iride.scent  sheen. 


^i’ourtesy  of  KverylMMly'n  Ma^itxiiie.) 

BRINGING  THE  OYSTERS  ASHORE. 

The  oysters  are  carried  in  large  baskets  from  the  fishing  boats  to  large  corrals.  Here  the  divers  receive 
their  share  which  they  carry  outside  the  stockade  and  dispose  of  in  small  lots  of  10,  20,  50,  or  100  shells 
to  the  swarm  of  merchants  and  small  buyers  who  surround  the  stockade. 

to  blue,  green,  brown,  and  black.  Some  very  famous  jiearls  of  history 
have  been  taken  from  these  waters.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  gems 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  is  an  enormous  Mexican  jiearl  found  near 
Ijoreto  by  a  native  diver,  and  weighing  400  grains. 

With  hardly  an  exception  there  are  American  pearls  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  every  ruler  of  ?]urope.  In  1889,  at  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Paris,  there  was  exhibited  a  set  of  seven  black  pearls  from  these 
Mexican  fisheries,  valued  at  $22,000  at  that  time,'’and  to-day  worth 


It  should  also  be  peifectly  spherical,  or,  if  not,  of  a  .symmetrical 
pear  shape.  White  or  pink  pearls  are  the  finest,  owing  to  their  deli¬ 
cate  sheen.  Sometimes  the  outer  lat’er  can  be  removed,  the  sub¬ 
jacent  surface  revealing  a  finer  skin  than  the  outer  one,  and  in 
this  way  a  pearl  may  be  improved. 

The  Lower  California  jiearls  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
color,  round,  pear  shaped,  button  pearl  or  flat  on  one  side,  barocpie, 
or  pearl  of  irregular  shape,  and  in  color  ranging  from  white  aful  pink 
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much  more.  One  of  the  larfjest  pearls  ever  found  here  was  sold  in 
Paris  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  SIO, ()()(),  and  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  presented  Napoleon  III  with  a  black  Mexican  pearl  valued 


at  .S25,0()0.  In  the  early  eiglities  three  magnificent  black  pearls 
were  found  on  the  La  Paz  fisheries,  ranging  in  weight  from  2H  to  45 
carats  and  worth  from  So, 000  to  SO, 000  each.  A  very  beautiful  pearl 
of  a  delicate  brownish  tint  was  also  found  about  the  same  time, 
weighing  75  carats,  and  valued  at  SS.OOO.  The  brown,  green,  blue. 


(('ourtpsy  of  Kverylnxly's  >1a};axiiip. » 

the  divers  keceivino  their  shares,  decreed  by  the  l.\wofthe  fishing. 

The  divers  dispose  of  their  sliares  to  the  small  traders,  who  open  the  shelis  in  the  search  for  pearls.  Should 
a  buyer  find  a  nunil)er  of  pearls  in  the  shelis  he  has  bought,  he  eagerly  seeks  to  secure  a  second  consignment 
from  the  same  lot  in  the  nope  of  having  similar  luck  with  the  new  purchase. 

and  black  tints  are  very  unusual,  and  Mexico  ami  Panama  are 
famous  for  the  combinations  of  these  colors  found  in  the  pearls  from 
their  coasts.  Senora  Diaz,  wife  of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  has  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Mexican  pearls  which  rivals  many  of  the 
famous  collections  of  Europe.  Among  the  poorest  natives  of 
Mexico  beautiful  pearls  are  often  to  be  found,  usually  crudely  mounted 
in  rings,  combs,  earrings,  chains,  etc. 
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Many  stories  are  told  of  wonderful  l)ar<;ains  in  pearls  to  be  had  on 
the  fishiii"  grounds,  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  a  inerehant  of  La  Paz 
once  bought  a  pearl  weighing  carats  from  .an  ignorant  native  diver 
for  SIO,  later  selling  it  in  P'rance  for  -S.t, ()()(),  yet  as  a  rule  the  native 
is  an  expert  in  tlie  valuation  of  pearls;  hut  it  is  also  true  that  the 
value  of  an  exceptional  pearl  often  depends  on  whose  hands  it  falls 
into. 

The  fisheries  of  Lower  ('alifornia  have  experiencetl  the  prosj)erity 
and  decline  characteristic  (tf  every  pearl  fishery  known.  During  the 


U’ourtesy  of  Every luMly's  Mu^nziiie.) 

PEARL  OYSTERS  PILED  IN  (UiVERNMENT  CORRALS. 

After  the  divers  have  received  their  share  of  shells,  the  balance  are  put  up  at  auction  by  the  Koveminent 
agent.  They  are  sold  in  lots  of  l.tKK),  and  the  bidders  hold  up  their  fingers  to  indicate  the  number  of  lots 
they  desire. '  Some  of  the  Indian  merchants  buy  as  many  as  1.000,000.  The  buying  is  something  of  a 
lottery,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser  can  not  tell  what  jiercentage  of  his  shells  will  contain  pearls. 

first  years  after  the  Spanish  conquest  these  waters  yielded  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  from  here  in  the  year 
1715,  1,2S0  ounces  of  pearls  were  shipped  to  Sjiain,  ami  many  of  the 
pearls  that  to-day  grace  the  Sjianish  crown  came  from  these  waters. 

Systematic  planting  somewhat  similar  to  that  done  in  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  with  the  edible  variety  of  oyster  is  now  being  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Gulf  of  ('alifornia,  the  oysters  maturing  in  from 
four  to  six  years. 
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The  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  production  of 
the  rare  black  pearl,  and  quite  a  number  of  tliese  have  recently  been 
taken  from  the  beds  in  the  Gulf  of  Gampeche. 

In  Venezuela,  the  principal  oyster  beds  are  located  around  the 
Island  of  Margarita,  which  word  in  Spanish  means  pearl,  and  at 
(’ubagua,  El  Tirano,  Gulf  of  Paria  and  ('oro,  Porlamar,  Maracapana, 
and  Macanao,  so  that  this  part  of  Venezuela  became  known  to  the 
early  Spaniards  as  the  Pearl  coast.  It  was  here  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
that  Coi.CMBUS  traded  pieces  of  broken  plate  with  the  poor,  ignorant 
Indians  for  strings  of  pearls.  These  fisheries  were  very  rich  when 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  but  during  the  fifty  years  following  their 
<liscovery  were  practically  ruined  by  overfishing.  Due  to  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Island  of  Cubagua  during  the 


THE  WHITE  DOTS  SHOW  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PEARL  FISHERIES 
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fifty  years  following  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  or  as  Colum¬ 
bus  called  it,  “  El  Golfo  de  lus  Perlas,'”  the  flourishing  city  of  New 
Cadiz  was  founded  here  by  the  Spanish,  but  the  beds  becoming 
exhausted  its  importance  declined,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  During  the  past  century  fishing  has 
been  revived  from  time  to  time,  principally  by  European  firms,  and 
at  the  present  time  extensive  operations  are  being  carried  on  by  a 
French  firm  holding  a  concession  from  the  Venezuelan  Government. 
Modern  diving  apparatus,  as  well  as  dredging,  is  employed,  and  some 
planting  has  been  done.  Most  of  the  pearls  taken  from  the  waters 
in  this  vicinity  are  sent  to  Paris. 

By  Resolution  of  February  28,  1902,  the  Venezuelan  Government 
permits  pearl  fishing  at  the  following  places:  Ballena  Point  to  the 


LAUNCniXr,  A  COLLECTION  BOX  TO  SECURE  ECUS  FOR  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PROF-  I 

AGATION  OF  PEARL  OYSTERS.  ‘ 

At  San  Gabriel,  a  small  cove,  on  the  island  of  Espiritu  Santo,  about  15  miles  from  La  Paz,  Lower  j 

California,  a  company  with  a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government  is  engaged  in  the  artificial  ‘ 

cultivation  of  the  iiearl  oyster. 

at  !Mar"arita  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  The  yearly  value  of  I 

the  product  of  the  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  island  of  * 

Margarita  is  approximately  $600,000.  ' 

It  is  said  that  in  1570  King  Philip  of  Spain  obtained  from  Margarita 
a  magnificent  pearl  weighing  250  carats,  and  variously  estimated  as 
being  worth  from  $30,000  to  $100,000.  From  the  Cubagua  hanks  in 
1597  the  King  of  Spain  received  350  ]iounds  weight  of  pearls  as  crown 
revenue.  t 

The  pearl  oyster  of  these  waters  does  not  average  as  large  as  that  of  ^ 

the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  although  beauti-  j 

ullv  iridescent  the  shell  is  too  thin  to  he  of  anv  commercial  value,  and  ^ 

I 

t 
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east  of  Margarita  Island  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  the 
Island;  from  this  latter  point  to  the  Morro  del  Kobledor,  and  from 
here  to  Punta  Arenas  on  tlie  western  shore  of  the  island.  Tlie 
fisheries  are  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors,  and  every  year  the 
Department  of  F'omento  publishes  in  the  Official  Clazette  where  and 
for  how  long  the  fishing  may  take  place. 

More  than  400  sailing  vessels  and  2,000  men  are  constantly  at  work 
on  the  different  beds  along  the  Pearl  coast  and  among  the  islands. 
Manj^  of  the  difliculties  encountered  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  pres¬ 
ent  here,  principally  that  of  the  great  tide  variation,  which  here  is  not 
over  3  feet.  Most  of  the  divers  work  independently,  securing  a  license 
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is  not  shipped,  but  left  lying  on  the  beach  in  immense  heaps.  The 
oj'sters  are  found  clustered  closely  together  in  beds,  so  that  dredging 
can  be  employed  on  some  of  them. 

The  Venezuelan  pearls  are  of  very  good  orient  and  color,  and  these 
fisheries  are  specially  famous  for  the  number  of  beautiful  baroques 
found.  The  pearls  run  white  and  yellow,  but  combinations  are  often 
found.  As  a  rule,  they  are  smaller  than  the  East  Indian  pearl. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  in  the  Caribbean  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fine  pearls  were  found  in  the  waters  about  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  within  late  years  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  delicate  white  pearls,  the  shell  averaging  very  good. 


DETACHI.NG  THE  YOUNG  OYSTER  FROM  THE  NEST  .4T  THE<SAN  GAURIEL 

STATION. 

The  eggs  are  collected  in  large  bo.xes  containing  apartments  where  they  pass  into  the  state  of  larvse 
and  from  that  to  the  tiny  yonng  sheil,  which  soon  begins  to  cling  to  the  nests  placed  in  each 
compartment. 

It  was  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  that  the  Indians  of  the  cacique, 
Tum.aco,  first  demonstrated  to  Balboa  the  manner  in  which  they 
fished  the  pearl  oyster.  Washington  Irving  says: 

When  the  Indians  found  that  Vasco  Nunez  de  Baeboa  set  a  value  upon  the  pearls, 
the  cacique  sent  a  number  of  his  men  to  fish  for  them.  The  largest  pearls  were  u.sually 
found  in  the  deepest  water,  but  sometimes  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  and  were  sought 
only  in  calm  weather.  The  small  pearls  were  taken  at  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  the 
oysters  containing  them  were  often  driven  on  the  beach  in  quantities  during  a  violent 
storm.  A  party  of  ])earl  divers  .sent  by  the  cnci^ac  consisted  of  30  Indians,  with  whom 
Balboa  sent  six  Spanish  witnesses.  A  number  of  the  shellfi.sh  were  driven  on  shore, 
from  which  they  collected  pearls  of  the  value  of  20  marks.  They  were  small,  but 
exceedingly  beautiful,  not  having  been  injured  by  heat  like  those  collected  by  the 
Indians,  who  opened  the  .shells  by  putting  them  in  a  fire,  and  many  of  these  pearls 
were  sent  to  Spain  as  specimens. 
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Oviedo,  the  Spanish  historian,  records  the  circumstance  that  the 
cacique,  Tumaco,  presented  Balboa  with  a  large  canoe  and  paddles, 
the  handles  of  which  were  inlaid  with  small  pearls,  a  fact  to  which 
Balboa  caused  his  companions  to  testify  before  the  notary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  reported  to  his  King  as  jiroof  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  newly  discovered  sea. 

The  principal  fisheries  of  these  coasts  are  among  the  Islas  del  Key, 
or  Kings  Islands,  now  known  as  the  Pearl  Islands,  lying  in  the  Gulf 
of  Panama  about  50  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama,  and  consisting 


TRANSFERRING  YOUNG  OYSTERS  FROM  THE  NESTS  TO  WIRE  TRAYS. 

.\t  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  the  young  oyster  is  removed  from  the  nests  where  first  placed  to 
trays  of  wire  cloth  arranged  in  wooden  boxes,  which  are  then  placed  In  canals  so  constructed  that 
water  circulates  continuously  and  carries  the  elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  oyster. 

of  Key  Island,  Pacheca,  Pedro  Gonzales,  San  Jose,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  islands  to  the  north.  Other  important  fisheries  are  found 
among  the  islands  of  Coiba,  Coibita,  Jicaron,  Secas,  and  Contreras,  to 
the  northwest  and  off  the  south  coast  of  Chiriqui  and  Veraguas. 
Kich  beds  have  at  times  been  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Golfo 
Dulce,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  around  Punte  Burica,  in  Panama.  Some 
beds  are  worked  along  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  as  far  down  as  Ecuador  and  Peru,  although 
not  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing  to  unfavorable  conditions  pre- 
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vailin*'  due  to  tide  and  unprotected  coast  line.  The  true  Meleagrina 
seems  to  grow  better  nearer  the  eipiator,  however,  and  the  beds  of 
Colombia  might  easily  be  improved  by  planting. 

Of  the  Pearl  Islands  of  Panama  Bay,  Key  Island  is  the  largest  of 
the  group.  The  only  village  of  any  size  among  these  islands  is  San 
Miguel,  as  old  as  the  fisheries  themselves,  the  tower  of  its  little 
masonry  church  being  thickly  inlaid  with  beautiful  nacreous  shells 
from  the  fishing  grounds  on  all  sides.  The  stranger  no  .sooner  lands 
on  the  beach  through  the  heavy  undertow  of  the  surf  than  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numbers  of  naked  brown  children  carrying  armloads  of 
shells,  and  some  with  dozens  of  little  seed  pearls,  which  they  are  eager 
to  exchange  for  silver  “reales”  and  “pesos.”  Snowy-white  sponge 


WIRE  TRAYS  FILLED  WITH  YOUNG  OYSTERS  READY  TO  BE  PLACED  IN  BOXES 
IN  THE  CANALS. 


coral  formations  resembling  the  dead,  snow-clad  twigs  of  the  maple 
in  winter,  are  found  in  immense  beds  among  these  islands,  and 
bleached  in  the  tropical  sun,  starfish,  the  serrated  weapon  of  the 
swordfish,  and  all  manner  of  mollusks  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

The  waters  in  the  passages  between  the  islands  vary  in  depth  from 
.‘U  to  1 9  fathoms,  and,  even  including  the  outside  banks,  there  is  scarcely 
one  under  20  fathoms  that  has  not  at  some  time  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  been  fished  over.  Tomas  Gage,  the  English  priest,  who 
visited  these  islands  and  the  old  city  of  Panama  in  1632,  thirty-nine 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the 
English  buccaneer,  reported  the  production  of  pearls  in  pounds,  and 
stated  that  the  meanest  of  the  native  women  wore  strings  of  beautiful 
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large  pearls  about  their  necks  anti  twined  about  their  arms.  He 
states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indian  divers  on  bringing  their 
catch  ashore  to  place  the  oysters  in  one  pile  and  open  them  standing 
hack  to  back  so  that  neither  might  know  of  the  luck  of  the  other, 
thereby  avoiding  disputes  as  to  the  equitable  division  of  the  jiroduct 
of  their  labor  and  of  the  special  richness  of  certain  beds;  for  since 
expert  conchologists  agree  that  the  pearl  is  usually  formed  by  a  bor¬ 
ing  jiarasite  which  penetrates  the  shell  of  the  nacre-producing 
Meleagrina,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  bed  of  oysters  lying  in  certain 
currents  might  he  attacked  by  this  parasite  and  produce  a  good 
average  of  jiearls,  while  a  bed  near  by  hut  in  another  current  may  he 
entirely  free  from  the  parasite  and  hence  produce  few  if  any  jiearls. 


THE  GROWING  OYSTER  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  THE  WIRE  TRAYS. 


Many  of  the  Pearl  Islands  belong  to  individual  owners  in  Panama 
and  London,  and  for  the  jiast  few  years  the  island  of  Pedro  Gonzales 
has  been  offered  for  sale. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  20  diving  machines  and  300 
head  divers  at  work  on  the  Costa  Kica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  pearl 
fisheries.  Each  diving  machine  is  manned  by  four  men,  two  at  the 
pump,  one  diver,  and  one  to  attend  the  life  and  haul  lines.  The  season 
begins  in  March  and  lasts  until  July,  although  during  calm  weather 
it  may  he  continued  for  two  months  longer.  Due  to  the  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  tide,  which  here  runs  from  20  to  22  feet,  the  diver  can  onlj’ 
work  three  hours  at  a  time,  similar  to  the  divers  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Work  is  carried  on  usually  in  depths  ranging  from  30  to  100 
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feet,  hut  seldom  at  120  feet.  The  head  diver  dives  with  the  current, 
tlescendin^  by  the  use  of  a  stone  tied  to  the  haul  line  and  which  he 
follows  to  the  bottom.  To  the  diver  at  the  bottom  the  shell  of  the 
oyster  ajipears  a  chalky  white,  unless  covered  by  moss,  as  it  some¬ 
times  is,  and  he  must  work  quickly  in  the  dull  leaden  li"ht,  cutting  it 
from  the  rock  to  which  it  tenaciously  clings.  Fifty  to  ninety  seconds 
is  the  usual  time  he  remains  under  here,  although  there  are  stories 
told  on  the  fisheries  of  divers  who  have  remained  under  as  long  as 
five  minutes  and  even  more,  but  these  are  in  all  probability  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  too  fertile  imagination,  as  every  .second  is  intensified 
and  seems  a  whole  minute  after  the  usual  time  is  exceeded.  The 
tlivers  of  these  waters  as  well  as  those  of  \fexico  suffer  more  from 


WOODEN  BOXES  CONTAINING  TRAYS  OF  YOUNG  OYSTERS  AT  TUE  SAN 
GABRIEL  STATION. 


deafness  than  do  the  East  Indians,  the  average  depth  of  water  in 
which  they  work  being  greater. 

Sometimes  the  swift  current  that  sweeps  in  among  these  islands 
will  carry  in  oysters  from  greater  depths  outside  which  may  then  be 
found  lying  loose  on  the  bottom.  Some  years  ago  a  native  boy  while 
diving  in  sport  scarcely  500  feet  from  shore  in  one  of  the  passages 
among  the  islands  of  Perico,  Flamenco,  and  Xaos,  h'ing  immediately 
at  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  brought  up  an  oyster  in  which  he  found 
a  black  pearl  that  was  sold  in  Panama  for  •S3,000  and  later  in  Paris 
for  S12,000.  This  oyster  without  doubt  had  been  carried  from  greater 
depths  into  the  shallow  passage  by  the  strong  currents  running 
through  at  the  rise  and  ebb  of  tbe  tide.  Occurrences  of  this  nature 
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are  not  rare,  ami  (loul)tless  there  are  many  oysters  in  this  hay  whieh 
from  time  to  time  will  he  carried  into  the  shallow  waters  around 
these  islands  and  from  which  some  lucky  cli^ince  diver  mi<;ht  secnn*  a 
pearl  ecjua!  to  that  sent  hy  Columbus  to  his  Queen. 

When  the  tide  has  run  too  far  and  the  current  becomes  too  swift 
sail  is  hoisted  and  the  oysters  carried  ashore  and  there  opened  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  “jefe”  in  much  the  same  manner  em|)loyed 
on  the  Mexican  fisheries,  the  shells  heinj;  stored  in  a  hamhoo  slat 
hut  after  dryin<t  to  await  the  arrived  of  the  coaster  from  Panama, 
which  picks  them  up  and  carries  them  to  market  alon<;  with  other 
lots  collected  from  the  different  settlements  amoiifr  the  islands. 


CANALS  IX  WHICH  THE  YOUNG  OYSTERS  ARE  RAISED. 

When  the  yoimK  oysters  have  attaiiunl  some  size  tliey  are  transferred  from  the  wire  trays  in  l)0.\es 
to  tlie  liottom  of  artifieial  canals. 

d'he  shell  that  comes  to  the  market  from  the  west  cotist  of  Centrtil 
iind  South  America  is  known  as  Panama  shell,  and  is  usually  of  a 
hluish-hlack  tint.  The  oysters  average  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  although  some  very  line  pearls  have  lieen  found  in  smaller  ones 
running  from  4  inches  to  5  inches.  The  drop  in  the  market  some  years 
ago  for  this  class  of  shell,  due  to  the  great  (juantities  of  fre.sh-water 
pearl  shell  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  and  which 
comes  principally  from  the  rivers  of  the  I’nited  States,  has  greatly 
iilfected  the  pearl  industry  of  these  coasts,  as  the  fisheries  here  are 
operated  on  the  basis  of  the  shell  about  paying  expenses,  the  pearls 
found  representing  the  profit,  and  a  number  of  diving  machines  lie 
idle  at  Panama  at  the  present  time. 
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A  crew  of  8  inon  operating  2  diving  inacliines  can  usually  secure 
from  1,000  pounds  to  1,200  pounds  of  shell  per  day,  according  to 
the  locality  and  tide  conditions  which  regulate  the  currents  and 
depth.  At  the  present  time  the  beds  along  the  Golfo  Dulce  coast 
in  Costa  Rica  are  the  richest  producers  of  shell,  one  crew  here  being 
able  to  secure  as  much  as  1,400  to  l,o00  pounds  of  shell  in  a  single 
working  day.  The  pearls  from  Costa  Rica  average  verj'  good,  the 
shell  having  a  greenish-yellow  tinted  edge  and  being  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Panama  shell. 

The  Pearl  Island  fisheries  are  worked  by  a  company  holding  a 
concession  from  the  Panamanian  Government,  which  provides  for 


OEXEUAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CAXAI.S  AND  ARTIFICIAI.  LACOOX  AT  THE  SAX 
(JAIiUIEL  STATIOX. 

Tl.c  last  ppriod  in  the  artifieial  j)ropapation  of  oysters  is  when  they  are  taken  from  the  eanals  and 
transferred  to  natural  or  artificial  beds  in  open  water.  It  takes  from  six  to  eight  years  for  the 
Mexican  oysters  to  attain  full  growth. 

the  use  of  machine  and  head  divers  only.  Among  the  other  islands, 
or  those  of  Chirupii,  scraping  with  hooks  is  permitted,  though  little 
of  it  has  been  done. 

In  Colombia  the  concessions  for  the  Atlantic  fisheries  as  welt  as 
those  of  the  Pacific  are  leased  through  a  governmental  agency  for  a 
term  of  five  years  and  at  present  are  being  worked  on  this  basis. 

The  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  fisheries  are  famous  for 
their  black,  green,  and  bluish  tinted  pearls,  although  many  beautiful 
delicate  pinks  have  been  found.  In  March  of  last  year  there  was 
found  on  the  south  coast  of  Chirifpii  by  the  divers  of  the  Governor 
of  Chirifiui,  a  pearl  weighing  42  carats,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
partridge  egg,  greenish  black  at  the  base  and  becoming  lighter  toward 
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the  taperetl  end,  which  was  of  a  liii;ht  steel  color.  This  gem  was  offered 
for  sale  iu  Panama,  hut  was  sold  in  Paris  some  months  later  for  S5,00(). 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  last  year  of  Secretary  of  War  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Dickinson  to  Panama,  Senora  Obaloi.a,  wife  of  the 
late  President  of  Panama,  presented  Mrs.  Dickinson  with  a  beautiful 
white-pink  pearl  from  the  Panama  fisheries  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
of  the  Panamanian  people. 

The  most  heautiful  pearls  found  on  these  coasts  are  rarely  offered 
for  sale  in  Panama,  hut  are  sent  direct  to  Paris,  where  better  prices 
can  usually  he  obtained,  especially  if  they  can  be  used  in  matching. 
The  value  of  a  single  pearl  will  at  times  he  increased  from  100  to 
500  |)er  cent  if  it  can  he  used  in  matching  with  other  pearls,  such, 
for  instance,  as  by  forming  a  unit  in  a  pearl  necklace.  Paris  being 


THE  PORT  OF  PAMPATAR,  ISLAND  OF_MARGARITA,  VENEZUELA. 

From  this  port  many  vessels  set  out  to  the  pearl  fisheries.  Ahout  KX)  sailboats,  employing  2,000  men. 
are  constantiy  at  work  in  the  pearl  lieds  of  Venezuela. 


the  greatest  pearl  market  in  the  world  and  having  better  established 
trade  relations  is  naturally  the  Mecca  to  which  the  merchant  of 
Central  and  South  America  turns  when  one  of  his  divers,  possihh' 
after  weeks  anti  even  months  of  dangerous  and  ilisheartening  diving, 
brings  up  an  oyster,  quite  similar  in  appearance  to  others  he  has 
been  finding  daily,  but  which  reveals  to  his  eyes  a  globular  form  of 
iridescent  hue,  the  minute  striations  of  its  inner  membrane  reflecting 
in  thousands  of  tiny  soft  lights  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun  beaten 
down  for  years  on  the  now  calm,  now  turbulent  surface  far  above, 
even  concentrating  these  whimsical  moods  of  the  sea  in  its  deep 
marine  blues  and  greens  or  the  wonderful  soft  pink  tints  of  the  setting 
sun  on  drifting  fish-scale  cloud  hanks — the  one  pearl  that  represents 
the  profit  on  a  whole  season’s  work. 
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The  native  pearl  divers  of  these  coasts  have  a  superstitious  rejiard 
for  the  shark,  the  harracouta,  the  swordfish,  and  devil  fish  which 
ahound  in  these  waters,  due  to  the  <;reat  number  of  smaller  fish.  If  a 
shark,  for  instance,  is  observed  lingerinjj  around  a  spot  near  where  the 
divers  are  working,  they  will  at  once  declare  that  somewhere  on 
the  clear  sandy  bottom  over  which  this  sentinel  patrols  there  lies  a 
pearl  of  great  value,  and  if  the  fish  can  not  he  frightened  away  some 
zealous  diver  will  risk  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  ovsters 
supposed  to  he  found  below.  While  it  is  true  that  a  shark  or  almost 
any  other  fish  can  he  frightened  away  temporarily  by  loud  splashing, 
yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  will  immediately  return  and  circle  about 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  its  alarm,  usually  at  a  greater  depth, 
where  the  men  in  the  boat  can  not  see  it  to  give  timely  warning  to 


FA.\I1I,Y  OF  |■EAUI.  FISHERS  OX  COIIJA  ISLAND,  HAY  OF  I’AXAMA. 

For  Ki'iioratioii.s  l)ac'k  these  people  have  known  no  other  oeenpation  Imt  that  of  diving  for  pearls. 

the  divers  below;  and  a  moving  object,  especially  on  its  return,  will 
attract  it  with  a  rush  more  through  fear  of  being  attacked  it.self  than 
from  hunger.  Therefore,  whenever  a  west-coast  diver  while  at  the 
bottom  oh.serves  a  sliadowv  object  passing  overhead  he  immediately 
jerks  the  life  line  for  his  comrades  above  to  haul  him  up,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  the  knife  at  his  waist  to  he  prepared  for  the  rush  of  his 
enemy. 

The  writer  while  on  a  pearl-fishing  trip  last  spring  among  the  islands 
of  the  south  coast  of  Panama  saw  a  crew  of  head  divers  anchor  their 
“chalupa”  at  the  spot  where  a  large  shark  had  been  seen  three  times 
that  morning,  to  await  the  turn  of  the  tide  six  hours  later  and  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  divers  to  descend.  One  of  them 
claimed  that  the  shark  had  been  spending  the  morning  assiduously 
3370:{— Hull,  o— 10 - 7 
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mu(lilyin<r  uj)  the  bottom,  and  its  apjiarent  departure  on  our  arrival 
did  not  seem  to  affeet  Ins  belief.  However,  a  stiff  offshore  breeze 
and  full-moon  tide  prevented  our  thoroughly  fishing  over  the  locality, 
although  several  fine  sliells  were  brought  up  by  the  first  man  down. 

The  twin  towers  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  Panama  are  thickly  studded 
with  mother-of-pearl  shells  of  exceptional  size  and  beauty  from  the 
near-hy  fisheries,  and  on  a  clear  morning,  just  as  the  sun  seems  torii-e 
out  of  the  Pacific  from  behind  (’hepillo  to  the  eastward  and  suddenly 
lights  up  its  gray-white  walls  through  the  line  of  royal  palms  on  the 
eastern  side,  their  concave  nacreous  surfaces  catch  up  the  rays  and 
reflect  them  in  thousands  of  tiny  pink  and  white  lights. 

In  the  clear  depths  of  the  sheltered  waters  of  many  an  atoll  of  the 
South  Pacific,  often  fiO  feet  below  the  surface,  pearls  of  great  heaufy 
and  value  have  been  found  by  the  expert  Polynesian  head  divers. 
The  women  here  engage  in  diving,  too,  often  rivaling  the  men  in 
endurance.  They  first  cover  their  bodies  with  a  preparation  of 
cocoanut  oil,  and  in  many  cases  use  no  weights  to  facilitate  their 
descent.  The  hronze-tinte<i  pearl  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
collector  comes  principally  from  these  islands,  although  the  brown 
and  gray  tinted  pearl  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas  is  e<|ually  as 
beautiful  and  as  much  in  demand. 

From  the  I  nited  States  and  C'anada  come  the  fresh-water  pearls, 
which  are  produced  princii)ally  by  the  ITiio,  a  species  of  mussel 
common  to  all  the  mountain  streams  throughout  the  country, 
although  a  ])earl  may  he  found  in  any  mollusk  having  a  nacreous 
interior  lining. 

In  IS, 57  a  pearl  of  excpiisite  luster  weighing  93  grains  was  found 
near  Paterson,  N.  .1.,  which  became  known  as  the  Queen  Pearl  and 
which  was  sold  by  a  firm  of  New  York  jewelers  to  the  Empress 
Euuexie  of  France  for  82, .500.  The  finding  of  such  a  valuable  pearl 
in  a  fresh-water  river  of  the  United  States  naturally  created  great 
e.xcitement,  and  millions  of  mussels  were  collected  from  the  river 
bottoms  throughout  the  country,  hut  with  little  success,  although  a 
large  globular  pearl  weighing  400  grains  found  in  the  Ohio  River,  was 
ruined  by  boiling  the  mussel  to  open  it.  Doubtless  this  j)earl  would 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  times.  During  the  first  part  of 
ISSft  more  than  810,000  worth  of  fresh-water  pearls  found  their  way 
to  the  New  York  market  from  the  rivers  of  Wisconsin,  including  a 
single  one  worth  over  8.500.  Pearls  have  been  brought  to  the  New 
York  market  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  and  (’anada,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  However,  as  not 
more  than  one  pearl  in  100  from  the  Ihiio  is  of  good  shape,  and  not 
more  than  1  in  100  of  a  luster  that  would  give  it  any  considerable 
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TIIK  I’KAKL  FISIIKRIES  OK  PANAMA 


I.  Shi'llcnMl  covo  in  the  IVarl  Islands  where  the  fishers  run  on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  2.  Hugged  coa.st 
of  the  Secas  Islands  where  in  March,  lOtW,  was  foimd  the  .\nguizola  pearl  weighing  42  carats.  Pearl 


of  the  Secas  Islands  where  in  March,  lOUit,  was  foimd  the  .\nginzola  pearl  weighing  42  carats.  Pearl 
fi.shing  village  of  the  Pearl  Islands.  4.  The  twin  towers  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Panama  City  which 
are  thickly  studded  with  mother-of-pearl  shells  of  e.xeeptional  size  and  beauty  from  the  Pearl  I.sland 
fisheries.  .I.  .Street  scene  in  David,  the  principal  pearl  market  of  the  Provinci*  of  t'hiriipii,  during  the 
fishing  .season. 
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(•t)innu‘iriiil  value,  this  inollusk  is  not  considereil  of  nuicli  value  as  a 
pearl  producer. 

Ainoiifi  the  Indians  of  the  North  American  continent  tin*  pearl 
was  known  and  valued  as  an  adornment.  I)e  Soto  on  ridinj;  the 
sej)ulchers  of  the  Indians  of  ('utitfachi(pn  obtained  from  them  .‘ioO 
pounds  wei<;ht  of  pearls,  ami  he  reported  that  the  caciat  or  Queen 
told  him  that  if  he  would  search  the  sepulchers  in  the  neiiThhorinji 
villajjes  he  mi<iht  load  all  his  horses  with  them.  It  is  hardly  true, 
however,  that  the  Indians  willinjily  j)arted  with  these  ornaments, 
for  we  are  informed  that  when  the  Indian  »pieen  made  her  escape 
from  I)e  Soto,  who  had  forced  her  to  accompany  him,  she  carried 
hack  with  her  a  hox  filled  with  unhored  pearls,  her  most  preeious 
jewels. 

(xAiu'ii.Asso  Inca  de  i.a  Ve(;a  jijives  an  interestin';  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  southern  (ieorj;ia  oh- 
tained  their  pearls  and  their  manner  of  usin<;  them.  lie  states  that 
the  cdcique  came  to  De  Soto  one  day  l)rin<;in‘;  him  a  jxresent  of  a 
strinj;  of  pearls.  .7  feet  in  lenjrth,  which  were  as  lar<;e  as  filberts,  and 
“had  they  not  been  bored  by  means  of  fire  which  had  discolored 
them,  would  have  been  of  immense  value."  lie  informed  De  Soto 
that  these  pearls  had  been  <;athered  in  the  nei‘;hhorhood.  and  that 
in  the  sepulchers  of  his  ancestors  were  amassed  prodi<;ious  (piantitix's 
of  them  of  which  he  was  welcome  to  carry  away  as  many  as  he 
pleased.  In  deseril)in<;  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  strun<; 
their  pearls  he  says  “the  Indians  were  apt  also  to  further  injure  the 
pearls  obtained  by  borin';  them  with  a  heated  copper  instrument." 

A  mound  of  the  al)ori<;inal  American  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Miami  in  Ohict,  and  e.xplored  by  Lrof.  Fuedeuick  W.  Fi  tnam 
and  Dr.  Ciiaki.es  L.  Metz,  revealed  (iO. ()()()  Cnio  pearls,  all  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  of  no  commercial  value. 

The  conch  shell  found  in  the  West  Indies,  alonj;  the  Florida  coast 
and  amon<;  the(’atalina  and  Santa  Rosa  islands  of  California,  yields 
a  pearl  of  beautiful  pink,  and  often  of  symmetrical  form,  hut  not 
bein';  nacreous,  can  not  he  considered  a  true  pearl. 

In  the  National  Museum  at  Washin<;ton  there  is  an  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  fresh-water  pearls  and  the  Cnios  in  which  they  were  found, 
as  well  as  the  pearl-producinj;  conch,  clam,  and  common  mussel. 

With  the  advent  of  the  openin';  of  the  Fanama  Canal  or  even 
before,  and  the  use  of  more  modern  divin*;  machinery  and  systematic 
plantin",  such  as  is  heinj;  successfully  employed  on  the  Mexican  ajul 
Australian  fisheries,  the  once  famous  j)earl  fisheries  of  the  coasts  of 
Costa  Rica,  Fanama,  and  Cohunhia  might  again  rank  among  the 
richest  in  the  world. 


L. 
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SKN’OKA  C'AHMKX  ROMEKO  KI  HIO  DE  DIAZ.  WIFE  OF  FRESIDEXT  I’ORFIKIO  DIAZ 

OF  MEXICO. 


WoariiiK  a  inat;nill<'t‘nt  inH'klacc  of  .Mo.viian  poarls. 


PROJECT  OF  A  HISTORY 


LITERATURE 


I.  THE  ('OLOXIAL  PERIOD. 


IHAVF  at  this  moment  a  larije  eolleetion  of  manuscripts  lyin<r 
before  me.  wlierein  portions  of  16  eliapters  of  the  first  part 
of  a  projected  work  are  contained.  Little  did  I  tliink,  when, 
some  years  a<;o,  I  o|)ened  the  American  Cyclopedia  at  tin* 
article  “Spain,”  that  1  should  drift  into  such  deep  water.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  before  me  relate  ex¬ 
clusively  to  works  written 
before  the  year  16.50,  by 
j)ersons  who  had  spent 
.some  portion  of  their  life 
in  the  Xew  World.  My 
plan  has  been  chan>ied 
a<iain  and  ajjain,  hut  now 
the  mists  seem  cleared 
away,  and  I  am  sailinj;  un¬ 
der  a  fair  sky. 

It  all  came  about  <;radu- 
ally.  In  lSi)2,  at  the  su<:- 
^estion  of  my  (food  friend, 
the  late  Senor  Espix.v, 
Spanish  Consul  at  Boston, 
the  ('harj^e  d’Affaires  of  the 
Spanish  Le<;ation  at  Wash- 
in<rton,  Don  Aci  .stix  df.i. 
('.v.MiMi,i,(>,  did  m(‘  the  honor 
of  appoinlin<i:  me  a  meml)er 
of  a  subcommittee  to  fur¬ 
ther  th('  historical  exhibit 
at  Madrid.  This  awakened 
my  inten*st.  I  w(*nt  to  Spain  and  became  a  niemlxu'  of  the  Ninth 


CIIAKI.KS  W.^HHE.V  CrUUIKU.  I’U.  I). 


"  |{y  Charliv  W'arrcMi  Currier.  l*li.  !). 

(  K(l.  -  “Doctur  Currier,  who  is  well  known  lliroufrhout  the  United  States  as  a  polished 
oritor  and  aecoinplished  linguist,  has  been  i'j)j)ointed  as  one  of  the  reprt'sentatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  International  Con<;ress  of 
.XiiK'rieanists,  the  first  se.ssion  of  whii  h  will  he  held  at  Unenos  .\ires  May  Iti,  liflO. 
and  the  second  session  in  Mexico  City  in  September. 
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Intornational  ('on<j:n*ss  oT  Anioricanists.  then  holdinjj  its  sessions  at 
Huelva.  S()in<‘  illustrious  laec's  there  present  have  vanished  since 
tlien.  The  Orientalist,  dt'LEs  Oppkkt,  the  Arctic  explorer.  Nor- 
DKXSK.ioi.T,  the  anthropolo<;ist.  IIamy,  that  dear  Criend,  that  j^enial 
son  of  the  A<;ean  Isles,  Dimitkios  Bikei-.\s,  and  the  Americanist, 
Ji’STo  Zaracoza  -all  these,  and  main'  more,  have  passed  away,  hut 
their  pleasant  memories  remain. 

With  such  memories,  1  returned  home,  and  in  the  solitude  of  mv 
little  country  rectory,  many  a  pleasant  winter  evenin';  was  spent  in 
Spain,  and  with  things  Spanish.  Then  came  other  Americanist  j;ath- 
erinj;s  in  Xew  York,  at  Stuttgart,  in  Quebec,  where  old  friends  were 
met,  and  new  friends  won. 

In  the  meantime,  the  seed  planted  at  Huelva  had  been  develojiinj;. 
Many  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Spain  had  been  delivered,  and  a  course 
had  been  ^iven  on  Sjianish  American  colonization.  1  must  confess, 
however,  that  until  then,  and  for  some  time  after,  my  occupations 
had  not  permitted  me  to  consult  original  authorities.  Then  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  course  on  Spanlsh-American  literature.  It  is, 
perhaps,  humiliating;  to  confess  to  the  lowly  paths  1  was  forced  to 
tread,  Init  ‘‘<;reat  oaks  from  little  acorns  <;row.”  It  was  then  that  I 
opened  the  article  on  Sjiain  in  the  American  Cyclojiedia.  I  found 
an  insi<;nificant  para‘;raph  or  two  on  the  Spanish  literature  of  the 
Xew  World.  This  was  my  introduction  to  the  subject.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  .so  little  was  known  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere  on  the  writin<;s  of  the  half  of  this  <;reat  conti¬ 
nent.  Beyond  an  article  by  Ra.msey  in  the  library  of  the  world’s 
best  literature,  e.ssays  of  Ji’AX  Maria  (iI'tierrez,  translated  by 
Ferdixaxi)  Wolf  for  the  “Jahrhuch  fiir  romanische  und  enj;lische 
Literatur,’’  and  some  scattered  selections,  I  could  discover  little. 
Then  I  ap|)lied  to  my  friend,  Sehor  Joaqi  ix  Walker  Martinez, 
at  that  time  ('hilean  Minister  in  Washin<;ton,  a  relative  of  ('bile’s 
noble  son.  ('arlos  Walker  Martinez.  He  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  dosE  Domixoo  ('ortes,  and  with  that  sweet  little 
tale  of  the  valley  of  ('auca,  the  “Maria”  of  Jorge  Isaac.s.  I  date 
my  studies  from  my  conversation  that  afternoon  at  the  hospitable 
hoard  of  Don  Joaqi  ix  Walker  Martinez. 

'I'lie  l)ioj;rii])hical  dictionary  of  ('ortes  put  me  on  the  track,  and 
the  s])lendid  jianorama  of  Spanish- American  writers  was  unfolded 
to  me.  They  ])as.sed  before  me,  historians,  theologians,  ])hiloso])hers, 
jiiris-consults,  journalists,  letter  writers,  ])oets,  and  novelists.  I  saw 
th  in  from  ('oLr.MBi's  and  Las  (’asas  to  Axdres  Bei.i.o  and  the 
A.MrxATEoris.  I  made  a  personal  ac(|uaintance  with  them;  I  learned 
to  love  them.  Delightful  hours  in  their  conqiany  were  spent  at  the 
Peabody  Library  in  Baltimore,  and  .still  more  deli<;htful  ones  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  amon^  the  old  friends  of  (iEorge  Tickxor,  in  the  very  heart  of 
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that  splendid  collection  with  which  some  of  the  most  ajjreeahle  3'ear.s 
of  his  life  were  ijassed. 

My  five  lectures  on  8])anish-American  literature  were  thus  ])reparetl 
and  delivered  at  the  Catholic  Summer  S(  hool  on  the  shores  of  heau- 
tiful  Lake  Champlain.  They  were  syno])tical.  hut  they  covered  the 
whole  field.  Vet  I  knew  little. 

At  first  I  thoujiht  of  ])ul)lishing  the  lectures  as  an  introduction  to 
this  interesting  study,  hut,  reflectinj;  that  no  history  of  S])anish- 
American  literature  existed  in  khijrlish,  and  no  com])lete  one  in  S])an- 
ish,  I  had  the  boldness  to  imaftine  that  I  jnijiht  ])ossihly  ])roduce  at 
least  an  historical  sketch.  I  hejjan,  hut  the  more  I  ])roceeded  the 
further  my  horizon  a])])eared  to  recede,  and  now  I  still  find  myself  in 

the  ])eriod  of  compiest  and  coloni¬ 
zation,  without  a  ])ros])ect  of  soon 
leavinjr  it,  and  the  (piestion  arises, 
Shall  I  live  to  com])lete  the  task  i 
My  subject  is  one  of  the  very  few 
in  which  1  have  had  no  ])redecessor 
in  the  field  in  our  own  lan<iua<ie,  and 
as  far  as  a  complete  history  of  the 
literature  is  concerned,  none,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  even 
in  S])anish. 

There  are  hiblio<;ra])hies,  some 
very  valuable ;  and  bio<ira])hical  en- 
cyclo])edias;  there  are  historical 
sketches,  but  not  a  history.  The 
literature  of  individual  countries  has 
been  stiulied  by  such  men  as  Uo.ias 
and  VEittJAit.v  Y  Vehgara,  while 
others  have  jriven  us  essays  and 
antholojjies  in  prose  and  ])oetrv, 
FREY  LORE  KEl.lZ  I)E  VEGA  CAKCIO.  MkXEXDEZ  Y  PeI.AYO,  ToBBES 

Cak’EIX),  and  Lago.m.vgc.iobe,  but  the  entire  field  has  not  been 
worked.  The  interest  that  Spanish- American  literature  has  some¬ 
times  awakened  is  shown  hv  the  fact  that  we  have  an  antholojiy 
of  the  twenty  foremost  South  American  authors  with  hiojtraphical 
notices  and  portraits  in  Ja])anese  by  Ryo.i  Im.v.mub.v  Biiki  sha. 

I  had  at  first  thoujrht  that  I  might  divide  the  work  into  two  ])arts, 
one  dealing  with  the  colonial  period,  and  the  other  with  that  of  inde- 
])endence,  but  finding  that  the  sixteenth  century  alone  held  me  tightly 
in  its  embrace,  and  that  there  was  no  esca])e  until  1  had  satisfied  its 
demands,  1  decided  to  finish  the  literature  of  the  early  colonial  ])eriod, 
to  publish  it,  if  po.ssible,  as  the  first  ])art  of  the  woik,  trusting  to  my 
good  fortune  to  com])lete  .some  day  the  late  colonial  period  as  a  second 
part,  and  then  devote  my  attention  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
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'I'lio  Piiily  colonial  period  begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  and 
ends  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  by  that  time 
Spanish  America  has  been  settled,  and  the  generation  that  might  have 
come  into  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  a  few  of  the  early  coiupiis- 
t adores  has  passed  away. 

This  perioil  coincides  with  the  golden  age  of  literature  in  Spain, 
when  ZuKiTA,  Mendoza,  and  Mariana  were  making  histoiy,  when 
('ervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Caederon  were  singing  their  sweet¬ 
est  songs  and  producing  those  plays  that  have  rendered  the  Spanish 
stage  so  famous,  when  Alarcon  was  shedding  luster  on  Mexico,  the 
land  of  his  birth,  PAictlla  y  Zcntga  was  immortalizing  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  of  American  themes,  ami  Bernardo  de  Valbuena  com¬ 
posed  his  pastoral,  “Siglo  de  Oro.'’ 

I  must  confess  my  indebtedness  to  such  guides  as  that  indefatigable 
Vorker,  the  lamented  (iARcta  Icazbal- 
cETA,  and  that  admirable  bibliographer, 

Jose  Toribio  Medina.  They  have  indeed 
greatly  lessened  the  <lifhculty  of  my  task. 

My  admiration  is  unbounded  when  I  think 
of  the  labors  of  those  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  from  the  dry  dust  of  ages  have 
bidden  so  many  slumbering  manuscripts 
arise,  and  have  unlocked  the  treasures  of 
bygone  ages.  Those  magnificent  compila¬ 
tions  in  Spain;  like  the  “Biblioteca  tie 
Autores  Espanoles,”  ami  many  more,  ed¬ 
itors  like  the  late  Alfredo  Chavero, 

Peralta,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  have  wonderfully  facilitated  alonso  de  ekcilla. 

the  labors  of  the  scholar,  while  the  learned  world  will  always  gratefully 
remember  the  indefatigable  Munoz,  the  munificent  Kingsborough, 
and  the  copious  Ternaux-('ompans,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  his 
translations,  not  to  sjieak  of  such  laborers  in  the  field  as  Sir  ('le.ment 
Markham  and  such  societies  as  the  Hakluyt. 

I  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better  spot  for  my  labors  tban  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  literary  and  scientific  center.  Its 
Library  of  ('ongress,  under  the  direction  of  its  kindly  and  efheient 
librarian,  Mr.  Herbert  Putn.vm,  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  won¬ 
derful  strides,  with  a  splendid  collection  of  early  Spanish-Ainerican 
writers,  and  a  dejiartment  of  manuscripts  constanth'  increasing  in 
value,  while  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  keeps  us  in  toucb 
with  Spanish-American  affaii’s. 

'Phus  it  is  that  1  have  been  able  to  formulate  my  jilan,  whicb  is 
comprehensive.  It  will  embrace  writers  in  the  Spanish  language 
who  have  spent  some  time  in  America,  whether  they  were  born  here 
or  not,  and  native  American  writers  who  have  labored  abroad.  As 
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I  am  not  wiilini;  a  bil)lio<;ra|)liy  nor  an  (mcvclopodia,  it  will  not  la* 
iK'cossarv,  nor  is  it  possible  to  includo  all  writ(‘rs,  yet  I  Hatter  my¬ 
self  that  no  important  one  will  be  overbxtked.  A  word  or  two  will 
jjive  an  idea  of  a  writ('r’s  personality,  while  some  will  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinetion  of  a  bi<t<;rapbical  sketch.  The  causes  that  led  np  to  the 
e(»mposition  of  the  work,  its  eliaraeter,  and  its  inllnenee  will  he 
discussed  in  |)roportion  to  the  value  of  the  hook,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  place  it  occupies  lo<fically  and  chronolojiically  in  the  history 
of  the  literature.  Xot  only  printed  works,  hut  also  those  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscripts  will  he  admitted  that  de.serve  attention,  or  that 
throw  li<;ht  upon  the<;eneral  subject.  Besides  the  many  footnotes  to 
serv'e  as  reference,  an  extensiv'e  l)ihlio‘;raphy  will  he  appended  to 
the  work. 

By  literature  I  understand  all  that  has  been  written,  taking  the 
word  in  its  widest,  and  not  in  its  more  restricted  meanin';  of  belles- 
lettres.  (’on.secpiently,  epistolary  correspondence,  history,  linguis¬ 
tics,  relifiion,  science,  the  drama,  and  poetry  will  find  a  place  in  the 
work,  and,  at  a  later  period,  philo.soj)hy,  jurisprudence,  economics, 
and  fiction  will  fi>;ure  conspicuously. 

I  am  aware  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  a  labor  of  a  lifetime,  and 
therefore  1  make  no  preten.se  of  producing  anythin",  even  remotely, 
resemhliii"  j)erfection,  hut  1  will  try  to  blaze  the  way,  trustin"  that 
another  Ticknor  may  arise  some  day  to  do  for  America  what  was 
done  so  well  for  Spain. 

It  is  true,  that  there  can  scarcely  he  a  comparison,  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Spanish  America  is  merely  a  subordinate  branch  of  that  of 
the  mother  country;  they  are  not  intlependent  of  each  other;  yet 
American  literature  has  characteristics  of  its  own,  characteristics 
borrowed  from  the  scenery,  tlie  population,  the  lan"ua"es,  and  the 
events  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Besides,  there  has  been  a 
mutual  fnnuence  for  "ood  or  for  evil.  If  American  literature  felt 
the  (piickenin"  or  the  lesseniu"  of  the  pulse  at  home,  if  the  sjiirit  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  Italy  floated  across  the  ocean,  and  if  (lon- 
"orism  came  to  contaminate  the  American  muse,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  impulse  which  S])anish  history  received  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  medieval  chronicle  had  passed  away, 
was  mainly  due  to  America.  The  most  im])ortant  works  that  came 
from  America  at  that  early  ])eiiod  were  histoiical.  The  New  World 
had  furnished  themes  such  as  had  not  been  recorded  since  the  heroic 
a<;e.  Mexico,  Bern,  Quito,  the  land  of  the  Araucanian,  and  the  region 
of  the  La  Plata,  all  these  furnished  abundant  material  to  the  ethno¬ 
logical  historian,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  chronicler  of  facts,  and 
America  "athered  material  for  the  use  of  future  ages  as  rich  as  the 
gold  her  fleets  were  carrying  home.  Those  works  that  had  the  good 
fortune  of  appearing  in  print,  like  those  of  Oviedo,  Xekez,  ('ieza  de 
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Lkox,  (iakcii.aso  IxoA  i)E  LA  Veclv,  Behxal  Diaz,  and  TouyrEMADA, 
inado  a  (loop  iinprossion  and  lioi<ihtonod  tho  intorost  whioli  Ainorioa 
liad  awakonod.  ('ollootors  and  translators,  liko  Kamtsio,  oa^orly 
soizod  upon  tlioni,  and  tho  prossos  of  Vonioo,  Paris,  Antwoip,  and 
otlior  ])laoos  woro  kopt  busy  rondorin<>:  thoin  into  tho  various  lan- 
jruafios  of  h^uropo.  Othors,  loss  fortunato,  woro  oondoinnod  in  lonjr 
ohsourity  to  await  hottor  days,  thouijh  translators,  liko  Teunai  x- 
CoMPAXs,  and  historians,  liko  Iitvixi;  and  Prescott,  inijilit  avail 
thoinsolvos  of  thoin.  Soino  of  thoso  works  romainod  in  inamisoript, 
owin^  to  tho  inability  of  tho  writors  to  publish  thoin,  whilo  othors, 
liko  that  of  Bekx.vrdixo  de  S.viiagcn',  woro  simply  supprossod  by 
tho  authoritios,  foarinj;  thoir  inlhionoo  upon  tho  nativos.  A<;ain,  it 
ini<>:ht  bo  tho  soruplo  of  tho  suporior  of  somo  roligious  ordor  who 
foarod  to  <;ivo  his  imprimatur  to  tho  work,  as  was  tho  oaso  with  that 
of  Kathor  Axello  Oliva  in  Poru,  tho  <;roator  portion  of  whoso  book 
is  still  in  inamisoript. 

Tho  lihrarios  and  arohivos  of  Spain  and  Ainorioa,  public  and  pri- 
vato,  still  contain  a  larjio  number  of  unpublishod  manuscripts,  liko 
that  of  tho  Josuit  Ribas,  whoso  folio  volumos  aro  in  our  Conjirossional 
Library  at  Washin<iton,  and  which  remained  unprintod  until  a  few 
years  aj;o. 

Althoujih  tho  intorost  of  tho  far  groator  part  of  thoso  books  is  more 
historical  than  literary,  yet  somo  of  thorn  make  pleasant  roadinji,  and, 
at  an  a<;o  when  prose  had  roachod  its  hijihost  dovolopmont  in  Spain 
with  ('ehvaxtes,  there  woro  Americans  liko  (Iarcilaso  de  la  Vega 
in  tho  Peninsula,  and  Kodriguez  Fresle  in  Now  (iranada,  who  oc- 
cupy  an  important  |)laco  amoiift  prose  writors  in  tho  Spanish  lanjiuajio. 

An  intorostinf);  dojiartmont  of  American  litoraturo  is  to  bo  found 
in  tho  many  letters  that  came  from  tho  Now  World,  somo  to  tho  Kinjr, 
othors  to  tho  ('ouncil  of  tho  Indic's,  or  to  individuals.  They  cast  a 
side  lijjht  upon  tho  events  of  tho  compu'st,  thus  forming;  one  of  tho 
important  sources  of  our  history,  and  they  >tivo  us  an  insi<;ht  into  tho 
political,  social,  and  oven  domestic  life  of  the  period  which  could  not 
b(‘  obtained  olsowhoro.  Somo  of  thoso  letters,  in  s])ito  of  thoir  length, 
aro  well  written,  and  in  a  stylo  that  would  ho  a  credit  to  any  ajjo.  1 
may  cite,  for  instance,  tho  corrosjxindonco  of  tho  Franciscan  Friar, 
Jer()XIMo  de  Mexdieta. 

A  lar<;o  number  of  woiks  aro  devoted  to  lanituafro.  Whatever 
opinion  one  may  have  of  thoso  who,  liko  Zc.m.vrr.vga  in  Mexico,  L.vs 
(’asas  in  (luatomala,  and  Laxda  in  Yucatan,  aro  accused  of  dostrov- 
in<;  so  many  monuments  of  anti((uity,  tho  debt  tho  Americanist  owes 
to  tho  early  rolijiious  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  othors,  not  to 
speak  of  tho  Jesuits,  can  not  bo  ovorostimatod.  In  Mexico,  in  (Vn- 
tral  America,  in  Poru,  they  composed  ‘grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
primitive  and  uncultivated  laiif'uaj'os  whore  thoir  only  jiuido  was 
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tlioirear.  Men,  like  Zi’Hita,  in  the  early  eolonial  i)erio(l,  and  Vehoaua 

Y  Vergaka,  in  our  own  a<;e,  have  not  hesitated  t<»  aeknowled<;e  this 
debt  to  the  friars. 

A  lar>;e  proportion  of  the  hooks  ])id)llshed  in  tlie  eolonization 
period  eonsisted  of  works  on  reli<;ion,  prominent  anionji:  which  is  the 
catechism,  or  “  Doctiina  Cristiana/’  often  publislied  with  a  doul)le 
text,  Spanish  and  native.  These  l)ooks  to-day  liave  scarcely  more* 
than  a  l)il)lio<rraphical  value,  yet  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  labors  of 
the  times. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  hook  that  we  mi<;ht  call  a  curiosity  of 
literature,  like  that  of  Axtoxio  Leox  Pixei.o  on  women’s  veils, 
ancient  and  moilern,  and  the  two  hooks  of  the  Dominican,  (Iregokio 
(lARCiA,  the  one  on  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  and  the  other  on  the 
j)reachin<j:  of  (’hristianity  in  America  in  the  days  of  the  A|)ostles. 

The  early  literature  of  America  is  also  filled  with  interesting;  anec¬ 
dotes,  j;athered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  such  men  as  Oviedo 

Y  Valdes  and  RonuiorEZ  I'kesle,  while  in  liction  ICrcili.a  may  he 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  romance,  the  jiossi- 
hilities  of  which  are  so  well  shown  in  the  inimitable  “Attala”  of 

(’lIATEAl'BUIAM). 

As  we  turn  to  ])oetry,  faint  eclutes  leach  us  from  those  far-off  days, 
when  the  isolated  colonies  stru<;<;led  for  existence.  They  come  to  us 
in  lyric  son<;  or  sonnet  from  the  heart  of  the  (’ordilleras,  from  Santa 
Fe  de  Bo>;ota;  we  catch  their  strains  in  Peru;  we  heartheii’  melodies 
in  Mexico.  Eslaya  introduces  us  to  the  rude  stajje  of  the  American 
"Auto  Sacramental,"  or  he  leads  us  to  the  altar  to  witue.ss  the  self- 
immolation  of  a  conseciated  virf;in.  Lope  de  Vega  keeps  fresh  the 
memory  of  many  a  one  who  should,  otherwise,  have  disappeared 
forever,  hut  whose  name  will  he  rememhered  as  lon<;  as  the  “Laurel  de 
A])olo”  is  read.  If  she  really  existed  as  a  distinct  ])ersonalit3",  outside 
of  Lope’s  own  brain,  then  that  daughter  of  the  conquistadores,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  Peru,  wliose  verse  will  live  forever  in  the  “Filo- 
mena’’  beside  that  of  her  correspondent,  Hei.akdo,  "Amarillis” 
raises  a  corner  of  the  veil  and  gives  us  a  ])leasing  glimpse  of  the  early 
literary  society  of  the  land  of  the  Inca. 

At  a  time  when  the  exploits  of  Charles  V  had  awakened  an  epic 
spirit  in  the  Peninsula,  America  had  the  honor  of  giving  to  Spanish 
literature  the  best  of  its  kiml,  and  the  nearest  a])])roach  to  heroic 
verse.  Whether  with  Axdres  Bei.lo  we  dignify  the  Araiicana  with 
the  name  of  e])ic  or  regard  it  with  otluus  merely  as  an  historic  poem, 
it  must  command  our  admiration  for  the  purity  of  its  diction,  the 
elegance  of  its  form,  and  its  occasional  flashes  of  fancy.  If  we  have 
the  patience  to  hear  with  the  monotony  of  its  battles  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  blood  with  which  its  ])ages  reek,  we  lay  it  aside  when  finished, 
convinced  that  in  reading  it  we  have  not  s(|uandered  our  time.  The 
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speech  of  (’oEocoLo  will  impress  us  as  a  master  ])ro(luetiou,  ami  our 
hearts  are  thrilleil  with  sym])athy  for  the  sorrows  of  (iEacra. 

If  the  Araucana  helouf's  to  Spain  as  well  as  to  America,  Pedro  de 
OxA  has  friven  us  a  work  thorou<;hly  American,  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
masterpiece,  at  least  ])ossesses  much  merit  ami  surely  sur])asses  some 
of  the  productions  of  the  Old  World. 

To  such  ])oems  as  the  ‘‘ k]le<;ias’’  of  ('asteij.anos  we  are  indebted 
more  for  the  historieal  knowledge  we  derive  from  them  than  for  any 
pleasure  their  poetry  gives,  and  we  regret  that  their  authors  sliouid 
have  chosen  ])oetry  rather  than  prose  to  record  their  facts.  Still  we  can 
not  help  hut  admire  the  patience  of  ('asteeeanos,  who  has  given  us 

one  of  the  longest  pocuns  evei'  _ 

written  in  any  language. 

'ruining  to  lyric  and  dra¬ 
matic  ])oetry,  ami  leaving 
Aearcox'  to  the  land  of  his  / 
ado])tion,  we  catch  the  faint 
strains  of  Ospina,  and  ])re-  / 

pare  to  hear  the  notes  of  the  / 
tenth  muse,  that  Inez  de  ea  / 

('ri'z,  so  esteemed  by  her  | 
contem])oraries  in  Me.xico.  I 

'Phe  second  portion  of  my  1 
work  will  belong  to  what  I  i 
designate  as  tlie  late  colonial 
])enod,  which  will  cover  the  \ 
years  from  16o()  to  ISIO.  It  \ 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  \ 
the  line  between  these  two  \ 

])eriods  is  drawn  almost  in 

the  center  of  the  colonial  ^ 

eiioch,  the  first  containing  , 

^  SOR  JCANA  INKS  DE  I.A  CRCZ. 

one  hundred  and  filty-eight, 

and  the  second,  one  hundred  and  si.xty,  years.  I  should  like,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  unite  these  two  parts  in  one  volume,  leaving  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Writers  living  in  what  miglit  he  designated  as  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  will  he  placed  in  that  part  of  the  work  where  the  greater  portion 
of  their  activity  lies.  'Phe  contents  of  the  second  part  of  the  work 
will  he  divided  on  the  plan  followed  in  the  first  part,  and,  therefore, 
e])istolary  corre.sjxmdence,  pdstory,  religious  writings,  science,  the 


drama,  and  poetry  will  form  so  many  subdivisions. 

We  shall  find  that  during  the  entire  colonial  epoch  ecclesiastics  and 
the  religious  still  perform  the  greater  share  of  the  work,  the  Jesuits, 
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whose  educational  labors  extend  over  the  whole  of  Spanish  America, 
havino;  become  especially  prominent.  At  the  snj)pression  of  the 
Order,  their  learned  men  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  many 
<;oin<'  to  Ital\'  to  continue  their  labors  or  to  sink  into  obscurity,  while 
a  considerable  nnmher  of  their  manuscripts  were  left  behind,  to  find 
their  way  to  public  or  private  libraries. 

In  history  1  shall  have  to  record  the  names  and,  to  some  extent, 
dwell  upon  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Kray  Estkbax  Avii.ks,  of 
(inateniala,  of  which  country  he  was  the  historian;  Father  Andres 
('avo,  of  Mexico;  Fray  Francisco  Figi  eroa,  of  the  same  country; 
Fray  Francisco  (Iarces,  Padre  Beacmont,  and  the  .I(*snit,  .Iose 
Ortfaja.  In  South  America  we  shall  find  the  nanu's  of  the  .lesuits, 
dcAN  Vei.a.sco,  MicrEi,  DE  Oi.ivAREs,  F'raxcisco  Xavier  Iti  rri, 

(Iasfar  Xi'AREz,  Ignacio  Moi.ina, 
and  oth(*rs  of  the  same  society. 
Friars  will  meet  us  in  the  ])ersons 
of  Eai  reano  de  la  ('riz,  the 
Franciscan,  Antonio  Aguiar,  the 
Dominican,  not  to  meidion  others 
of  the  same  or  of  different  orders. 
Amon<;  the  historians  few  will 
command  ‘jreater  attention  than 
the  illustrious  Bishoj)  of  Panama, 
Fernandez  de  Piedrahita,  that 
noble  son  of  Xew  Granada,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  idilize  tin* 
labors  of  his  pr(‘deces.sors,  like 
Quesada,  the  conquistador,  and 
(’ASTEi,i,ANOs,the  poet-priest.  We 
shall  nuH't  with  one  who,  like 
JUAN  DE  CASTELLANOS.  otlicrs,  luul  cxclianjii'd  the  law  for 

theolo>ry  and  become  a  pri(*st  in 
the  declining:  years  of  his  life.  1  refer  to  the  historian  of  the  compicst 
of  Xew  Galicia,  M.vtias  de  la  Mot.v-Padii.la.  As  we  study  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  Spain  and  of  Spanish  America,  we  are  struck  by  the 
numher  of  those  persons  in  every  walk  of  life  who,  like  the  poet  Lope 
DE  Veg.v,  devoted  their  advancin*!  years  to  the  priesthood.  Thus  we 
find  the  soldi(‘r  ('a.stellanos,  the  lawyer  Tgarte,  archbishop  first  of 
Santa  hV,  then  of  Lima,  and  the  hio};raplu^r  of  this  saintly  archhisho|). 
l)iE(;o  Lopez  de  Lisboa  y  Leon,  father  of  the  hihliojxrapher,  Antonio 
Leon  Pinelo,  and  the  litttu-ateur,  Cervantes  de  Salazar. 

Ourstudi(‘s  in  the  seventeenth  and  eijiliteenth  centurms  will  hrinjr  us 
into  contact  with  a  considerable  numher  of  lay  historians,  like  Pedro 
DE  ('ORDOBA  Y  FiGUEROA,  historian  of  ('bile,  An(;el  .Ii'.stiano  (’ar- 
RANZA  of  Arfrentina,  Francisco  Antonio  Moreno,  historian  of 
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Now  (Iranada.  and  tlie  illustrious  Mariano  Veytia,  whom  doath  cut 
short  in  the  midst  of  his  labors. 

Ecclesiastical  history  will  he  represented  by  Fray  Aoi’stin  of. 
Betancoi  rt  of  Mexico,  1)ie(jo  de  Cordoba  y  Sai.inas  of  Peru,  the 
desuits  Aleore  and  Moran  y  Bi  tron,  and  others. 

Although  the  a<;e  of  the  “Doctrina  Cristiana”  has  passed,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers  on  religious  subject.;, 
both  relijrious  and  secular,  foremost  amon<j[  whom  are  Bishop  Pai.afox 
in  the  north  and  Bishop  Vii.i.aroei.  in  the  south.  There  are  few 
more  strikin<t  personalities  in  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Spanish  America  than  that  of  the  tiood  Archbishop  of  Arecpiipa, 
who  belonirs  to  what  I  term  the  transition  period  between  tbe  early 
and  the  late  colonial,  while  the  controversy  between  Bishop  Pai.afox 
and  the  desuits  has  <iiven  interna¬ 
tional  importance  to  Pueblade  los 
An<;eles. 

The  early  reli<;ious  writers  busied 
themselves  more  with  catechetical 
writings,  as  well  as  with  iirammars 
and  dictionaries.  The  conversion 
of  the  natives  to  Christianity  was 
uppermost  in  their  mind  and  heart. 

In  the  late  colonial  period,  social 
and  religious  life  had  reached  a 
normal  sta<;e,  communities  had 
been  formed,  and  the  church  had 
been  orfianized.  Writers  now 
turned  their  attention  to  tbeolo<;y, 
canon  law,  homiletics,  and  asceti¬ 
cism.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  reli<rious  orders  inserted  a  vast  number  of  biojrraphies  into  their 
histories;  at  a  later  period  we  find  separate  bio<;raphical  works 
apj)earin<;,  like  the  life  of  Bishop  L.vnda  by  ('ocoi.i.i  Do,  that  of 
Archbishop  Cgarte  by  Lofez  de  Lisboa  y  Leon,  of  Toribio  de 
Mogrove.io  by  Leon  Pinei.o,  of  Blessed  Mariana  of  Quito,  by 
Moran  y  Butron,  and  others. 

Although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  ei<;hteenth  centuries  there  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  <lecline  of  literature  in  America,  this  was  no  more  than  what  was 
haj)penin<i[  acro.ss  the  water,  and  the  colonies  simply  reflected  the 
mother  country.  Scientifically,  at  least,  however,  we  notice  a  jtreat 
awakening;  when  Spain’s  power  in  Ameriea  is  totterin<t  to  its  fall. 

With  (’arlos  de  SiGiENZA  Y  CioNGORA,  the  seventeenth  century 
had  closed,  and  it  closed  well.  This  most  versatile  man,  who  had 
respectfully  declined  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Loris  XIV,  [irc- 
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i‘orrin<;  his  own  Mexico  to  the  splendors  of  u  European  capital,  will  he 
lony  remeinhered  as  one  of  the  ‘jreatest  men  that  colonial  Mexico  pro- 
duee<l. 

Xej;leetin<i  none  of  importance  in  the 'eifiliteenth  century,  we  reach 
that  scientific  reawakeniiif;  to  which  1  have  referred  which  has  its 
cradle  in  the  venerable  college  of  '‘El  Rosario”  at  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  where  Jose  C'eeestixo  Mutiz  taught,  that  Mmz  who  hecame 
the  father  of  a  new  generation  of  scientists.  What  lover  of  American 
indej)endence  is  not  thrilled  by  the  name  of  Cai.das,  that  distinguished 
jHipil  of  the  illustrious  Mi  tiz^  On  October  29,  six  years  from  now, 
liogofa  will  probably  remember  the  man  who,  on  his  knees,  begged 
for  a  prolongation  of  life,  not  because  he  feared  to  die,  but  because  he 
loved  science  more  than  he  feared  death,  and  he  wished  to  conclude 

an  important  work  before  conclud¬ 
ing  his  career. 

OtluM'  names,  like  that  of  the 
Mexican,  ('ahdexas  v  Eeox,  come 
to  me  now,  but  the  limits  of  tins 
article  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
upon  them. 

During  this  period  the  muse  was 
not  slumbering,  and  a  number  of 
writers  will  have  to  be  recorded. 
Although  we  no  longer  find  an 
Ebcii.i.a,  or  a  Bekxakdo  de  Vae- 
Bi  ENA,  such  names  as  Sic.i'exza  y 
(lONTJOBA,  in  the  “Primavera  In¬ 
diana,”  and  Pedbo  Pehaeta  y 
Bauxi'evo,  in  the  ”  Lima  Fun- 
dada,”  will  assuredly  command  our 

FUAXcisco  jo.sE  DE  cAED.vs.  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  journalism 
which  was  to  become  so  prominent  in  the  literary  and  political  life 
of  Spanish  America  was  awakening.  The  native  race  of  the  New 
World  produced  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  journalists  in  Fkaxcisco 
Xavieh  EruEXio  hlspE.io,  the  founder  of  the  first  jieriodical  of  Quito, 
who  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  life  in  1796. 

Should  my  days  be  lengthened,  I  hope  to  devote  the  .second  volume 
of  the  work  to  the  jieriod  of  Independence,  though  the  abundance 
of  material  is  such  that  more  than  one  volume  may  be  reipiired. 

1  do  not  Matter  myself  that  by  my  labors  I  will  add  to  the  knowledge 
o'"  the  learned  world;  but  1  can  truly  say  that  I  will  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader  much  that  was  hitherto  unknown, 
while  to  my  fellow-citizens  I  will  open  up  a  term  incognUa,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  is  hardly  sus|)ected. 
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Should  I,  like  so  many  early  American  writers,  not  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seein<!:  my  writings  in  print,  I  trust  that  when  I  am  <i:one 
some  one  else  of  my  race  and  lan"ua<?e,  better  ({ualified  than  I,  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  material  I  have  gathered,  at  least  for  the 
benefit  of  jiosterity. 

Note. — In  a  following  paper  in  this  IIulletin  I  expert  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  literature  of  Spanish  America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which,  untram¬ 
meled  by  the  cen.sorship  of  the  press,  a  host  of  writers  exercise  their  mental  activity 
in  every  field.  During  the  colonial  period  the  vast  majority  of  writers  were  ecclesi¬ 
astics;  in  that  of  independence,  the  laity  advances  to  the  front. 

Charle-s  AVahren  Currier,  Ph.  D. 
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RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  URUGUAY"  /. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  civilization  durin"  the  last  century 
has  marched  hand  in  hand  with  railway  construction,  and  that 
in  most  cases  in  new  countries  it  has  been  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  extension  of  what  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  the  administrative  regime  of  a 
country. 


Uruguay  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  pioneers  of 
our  railways,  who  met  with  so  many  obstacles  in  their  civilizing  aims, 
would  have  reason  to  look  with  pride  upon  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  development  in  the  length  of  our  railways  may  possibly  not  be 
on  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  heavily  populated^European  countries, 
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but  ours  has  been  and  still  is  a  country  “in  the  making,”  and  its 
resources  have  not  been  sufficiently  exploited  for  it  to  prove  prefer¬ 
entially  attractive  to  foreign  capital.  No  doubt  can  be  placed  on  the 
fact  that  civilization  and  progress,  both  moral  and  material,  owe 
much  in  Uruguay  to  the  arrival  of  the  iron  monster  to  its  recondite 
districts.  We  have  a  recent  and  most  palpable  proof  of  this  in  the 
town  of  Melo,  distant,  until  quite  recently,  some  120  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway  station.  Six  months  have  not  elapsed  since  the  rail¬ 
way  line  thereto  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  the  characteristic  features 


The  railway  systems  of  Uruguay  have  a  length  of  over  l,.'j00  miles,  and  represent,  Including  the 
lines  under  construction,  a  capital  of  $98,000,000.  Of  this  sum  $28,000,000  carries  a  Government 
guarantee  of  31  per  cent  interest.  Uruguayan  railroads  are  exempt  from  trade  and  land  taxes, 
as  well  as  from  import  duties  on  construction  material. 

of  town  life  have  undergone  sufficient  modification  for  it  to  become 
afmost  unrecognizable  by  old  acquaintances. 

For  the  arrival  of  the  metals  apparently  fires  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  affected  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  new  life  springs  up 
therefrom;  new  buildings  are  run  up;  new  lines  of  business  opened; 
new'  markets  for  local  produce  are  searched  for,  and  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  until  then  unknown  are  ordered  for  local  consumption ;  postal 
arrangements  are  improved,  and  social  intercourse  made  easier;  and 
thus  a  new'  current  of  interchange,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  but  principally  for  the 
town  or  district  served  by  the  new  line. 
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RAILROAD  STATION  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

UruRuay,  operating  over  1,500  miles  of  railway,  takes  second  rank  among  the  Latin-American  Republics 
in  its  proportion  of  railway  mileage  to  square  miles  of  territory. 


The  process  is  simply  enough  told,  but  it  represents  years  of  work, 
worries,  and  bad  dividends  for  the  railway  capitalists;  it  means  hold¬ 
ing  stock  which  has  been  paid  for  at  par  or  nearly  so,  at  an  enormous 
discredit;  it  means  seeing  gross  receipts  diminished  from  the  effects 
of  locust  invasions,  droughts.  Hoods,  or  political  disturbances;  but  in 
the  end  the  promoters  of  the  railway  expansion  scheme  are  comjien- 
sated,  not  only  with  the  improvement  in  the  dividentl  rates,  but  also 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  wealth  and 
civilization  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  who  for  years  had  lived 
in  utter  want  of  all  those  intimate  details  of  a  healthy  and  educateil 


life  which  we,  who  have  always  had  them  close  at  hand,  do  not,  perhaps, 
suHiciently  prize. 

One  of  the  present  Government’s  special  features  has  been  the 
interest  shown  in  the  extension  of  these  railway  facilities.  Dr.  Williman 
being  the  President  of  Uruguay  who  has  possihlv  granted  a  greater 
number  of  concessions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  lines  whose  construction  his 
Government  have  contracted  for,  under  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
represent  a  total  length  of  858  kilometers  (5.33  miles),  which  is  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  extensions  built  in  over  forty  years,  there  being 
several  others,  granted  adreferendum,  which  are  awaiting  the  final 
approval  of  the  legislature. 
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The  policy  governing  the  construction  of  railways  in  Uruguay 
had  until  quite  recently,  in  the  case  of  its  principal  lines,  been  to 
direct  them  toward  Alontevideo,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  its 
business  metropolis.  Several  millions  have  been  spent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  extensive  port  works  in  that  city  and  it  appeared  to  be 
right  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be  obliged  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  the  new  port  offers  to  the  importing 
and  exporting  houses.  The  Government  has,  however,  apparently 
waived  this  consideration,  and  has  lately  granted  concessions  for 
railway  lines  to  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  Uruguay  River, 
and  while  opinions  differ  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  this  policy,  those 
of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  and  trafficking  in  Montevideo,  fear 
that  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  the  port  here  will  not  be  as  fully 
compensated  for  as  was  expected,  there  being  no  doubt  that  a  large 
quantity  of  the  import  and  export  will  find  its  way  to  the  ports  served 
by  the  new  lines. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April,  1867,  that  the  first  sod  in  the  Uruguayan 
railway  construction  work  was  turned,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  then  Governor  of  the  Republic,  Brig.  Gen.  Venancio  Flores. 
Forty-three  years  have  passed  since  that  event  took  place,  and  we 
have  now  working  2,147  kilometers  (1,334  miles)  of  normal-gauge 
line  and  42  kilometers  (26  miles)  of  narrow-gauge  line;  308  kilome¬ 
ters  (191  miles)  of  normal  gauge  under  construction,  and  550  kilome¬ 
ters  (341  miles)  being  prospected. 

In  less  than  two  years  the  new  railroads  under  construction  will 
be  handed  over  to  traffic,  and  the  total  mileage — exclusive  of  sidings — 
will  be,  say,  2,600  kilometers  (1,621  miles),  or  14  kilometers  (9  miles) 
per  1,000  square  kilometers  (386  square  miles)  of  the  territory  of 
Uruguay,  more  than  any  other  country  in  South  America. 

The  oldest  existing  line  in  the  country'  is  that  of  the  Central  Uru¬ 
guay  Railway  Company  of  Montevideo,  whose  original  concession 
dates  from  1866.  The  first  section  of  line  of  \vhat  now  constitutes  the 
largest  foreign  undertaking  in  the  country'  was  18  kilometers  long  and 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869.  The  published 
returns  in  respect  to  the  first  year  of  working  this  section  showed 
what  to-day  would  be  considered  little  short  of  disastrous  results 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  gross  receipts  having  been 
£8,260,  and  the  working  percentage  144.67.  It  may  be  said  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  this,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  handled  consisted 
of  passengers  who — it  is  traditionally  stated — did  the  lOUmile 
journey  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  goods  traffic  returned  £196 
gross  during  that  memorable  year  of  1869,  and  cattle  gave  the  com¬ 
pany  £21.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  results  of  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1909.  The  total  mileage  of  line  owned  and  worked  by  the 
same  company  was  an  average  of  843,  the  number  of  passengers 
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carried  1,107,254,  and  the  fares  they  paid  amounted  to  £222,666; 
the  tons  of  goods  carried  were  762,167,  and  the  freights  therefrom 
£489,775;  the  live  stock  handled  numbered  850,464  head,  and  the 
company  were  paid  £94,922  for  transporting  them. 

The  working  percentage  for  the  first  year  of  operation  was,  as  stated 
above,  144.67,  and  that  for  the  last  year  53.04,  a  notable  difference, 
to  explain  which  a  great  many  factors  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the  fact  that  during  1869 
as  many  as  15  trains  were  run  per  day  to  attract  traffic,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  passengers  per  day  was  113,  whereas  last  year  this 
latter  item  reached  3,034. 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  BEQl’ELO  RIVER,  IN  THE  DEPART.MENT  OF  SORIANO, 
URUGUAY,  ERECTED  AT  A  COST  OF  $100,000. 


There  are  1 1  companies  registered  in  the  country  as  owning  railway 
property,  but  of  these  only  5  are  working  companies.  They  are; 

First.  The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company  above  referred  to, 
who  own  the  line  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  Negro  (a  river  which 
divides  the  country  in  two)  with  branches  to  San  dose,  an  important 
town  in  the  grain  district,  and  others  of  lesser  importance.  This 
Central  Company  leases  the  North  Eastern  of  Uruguay  Railway 
line  from  Montevideo  to  Minas,  a  town  in  one  of  the  mining  de¬ 
partments  and  the  probable  future  junction  of  important  exten¬ 
sions,  and  works,  under  agreements,  th(!  property  of  the  Central 
Uruguay  Eastem  Extension  Railway  (a  line  from  Toledo — a  jioint  on 
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the  North  Eastern  line — to  Melo,  the  center  of  a  larnje  cattle  zone), 
that  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Northern  Extension  Railway  (from  Rio 
Negro  to  Rivera,  a  town  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  and  the  future 
international  junction  with  the  lines  in  the  neighboring  province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  and  that  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Western  Exten¬ 
sion  Railway,  who  own  the  lines  which  starting  at  San  Jose,  run  out 
to  Mercedes,  a  town  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  to  Colonia, 
a  port  on  the  River  Plata,  the  closest  to  the  Argentine  capital, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  to  Puerto  Sauce,  a  port  whose  exports  are  princi¬ 
pally  sand  and  stone. 

Second.  The  Midland  of  Uruguay  Railway  Company,  who  own 
the  line  from  Rio  Negro  to  Paysandu  and  Salto,  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  towms  after  Montevideo,  both  situated  on  the  Uruguay  River. 


LOCOMOTIVE  XO.  1,  THE  FIRST  USED  IN  URUGUAY. 


This  company  work  the  North  Western  of  Uruguay  line  from  Salto 
to  Tsla  Cahellos  and  Santa  Rosa,  close  to  Quarahim,  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  join  to  the  Brazilian  system  by  means  of  an  international 
bridge  across  the  separating  Cuareim  River,  ami  they  also  work  that 
of  the  Northern  of  Uruguay  Railway,  from  Isla  Cahellos  (junction 
with  the  North  Western)  to  San  Eugenio,  another  town  on  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  frontier. 

Third.  The  Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway  Comjiany,  who  own  and 
work  a  short  line — 50  kilometers  (31  miles)  long — from  a  point  North 
on  the  Eastern  Railway  named  OhnosJunction  to  La  Sierra,  there  being 
under  construction  some  62  kilometers  (3<S  miles)  of  line  from  this 
place  to  Maldonado  (a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  and  the  town  of 
San  Carlos. 
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Fourth.  The  “Norte”  Railway  Company,  wlio  own  and  work  a 
short  line  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo,  20  kilometers  (12  miles) 
loiifi,  connectinp;  the  town  with  the  municipal  slauj;hterin<i  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  transport  of  fresh  meat  for  town  consumption  being 
its  principal  trafhc. 

Fifth.  The  Puerto  Sauce  to  Minuano  Railway,  a  narrow-gauge  line, 
42  kilometers  (26  miles)  long,  which  connects  Puerto  Sauce  with  a 
grain  district  in  the  Department  of  Colonia. 

Tn  addition  to  the  Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway  Extension,  the 
following  new  lines  are  being  constructed:  A  branch  from  Nico  Perez 
to  the  town  of  Treinta  y  Tres,  to  form  a  section  of  the  Eastern  Exten¬ 
sion  Railway  Company,  and  a  branch  from  Algorta  (a  station  on  the 


CONVEXTOS  nUinOE,  CLOSE  TO  THE  TOWN  OK  MELO,  URUGUAY. 


Midland  Railway)  to  the  town  of  Fray  Bentos,  noted  for  its  world- 
famed  beef  extract. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Montevideo 
meat  line,  the  whole  of  the  above  railways  have  been  and  are  being 
built  with  British  cajiital,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  expected  from  its  inversion  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
English  foresight  in  the  matter  of  investments. 

American  capitalists,  however,  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  making 
a  bid  for  some  of  the  money  to  be  derived  from  railwa}'  enterprise  in 
Uruguay.  It  is  said  that  all  or  most  of  the  capital  to  be  used  on  a 
new  line  not  jireviously  mentioned  is  to  come  from  the  States. 

This  is  the  Pan-American  Transcontinental  Railway,  whose  engineers 
are  at  present  surveying  the  route  of  a  line  from  Colonia — a  ])ort  already 
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served  by  the  Western  Extension — to  a  point  on  the  Brazilian  frontier 
named  San  Luis,  crossing  the  country  from  southwest  to  northeast 
and  covering  an  approximated  distance  of  550  kilometera  (341  miles.) 
The  concession  for  this  railway  line  has  only  quite  recently  been 
granted,  and  the  working  scheme  is  principally  based  on  the  traffic 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  offering  from  Buenos  Aires  in  transit  to 
Brazil.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  that  from  the  San  Luis  terminus 
a  branch  line  to  Bage,  an  inqiortant  town  served  by  the  jirincipal 
Rio  Grande  Railway,  is  feasible,  and  the  much-desired  and  much- 
talked-of  Pan-American  Railway  communication  will  be  a  step  nearer 
realization. 

This  communication  will,  however,  be  sooner  a  fait  accompli 
along  a  different  direction,  namely  via  Rivera,  where  a  junction  has 


CUTTING  KILOMETER  8  ON  THE  LINE  TO  TREINTA  Y  TRES. 


been  arranged  for  of  the  Brazilian  Railway  line  with  that  of  the 
Northern  Extension,  and  a  direct  route  will  thus  be  obtained  from 
Montevideo,  where  the  greater  port  facilities  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue  to  attract  the  Brazilian  transit  traffic. 

The  lines  running  close  to  the  coast,  such  as  the  Midland,  North 
Western,  and  Western  Extension  railways,  have  not  so  far  reached 
the  development  which  the  number  of  yearn  they  have  been  operating 
would  a])])ear  to  justify,  but  this  is  undoubtedl}"  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  facilities  offered  by  the  cheaper  water  route,  along  which 
there  is  established  regular  steamboat  services. 

Concessions  for  railway  lines  granted  provide,  in  their  majority,  for 
a  government  guaranty  of  3^  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  cal¬ 
culated  upon  the  kilometric  length  of  the  line  valued  at  £5,000  per 
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kilometer.  Formerly  this  guaranty  was  7  per  cent,  but  in  1891,  as 
a  result  of  an  arrangement  arrived  at  between  the  Government  and 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  in  London,  it  was  reduced  by 
50  per  cent,  and  its  ])unctual  payment  guaranteed  by  daily  deposits 
into  an  English  bank  in  Montevideo,  of  45  per  cent  of  the  custom¬ 
house  duties. 

Of  the  existing  lines  five  do  not  enjoy  guaranty,  viz,  the  Central 
Uruguay  Railway,  the  Western  Extension,  the  narrow-gauge  line  to 
Minuano,  the  Norte  local  railway,  and  a  portion  of  the  North  Western 
line,  these  exceptions  being  the  consequence  of  special  arrangements 
made  with  the  companies  affected. 

Ix'gal  enactments  are  strict  as  to  the  techincal  conditions  for  rail¬ 
way  construction.  Curves  of  not  less  than  of  400  meter  radius  are 
allowed,  the  maximum  grade  for  banks  being  that  of  12  millimeters 
])er  meter. 


LATEST  TYPE  OF  ENGINE  USED  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OF 

URUGUAY. 


In  special  cases,  however,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  stations,  etc., 
curves  of  a  300  meter  radius  and  grades  of  16  milimeters  per  meter 
are  tolerated,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 

These  conditions  are  often  somewhat  trying  to  adhere  to,  given 
the  undulated  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  Uruguayan  camps.  It  is 
true  we  have  only  one  railway  tunnel  of  importance  in  the  country, 
and  that  a  228-meter  one;  but  heavy  banks  and  cuttings  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  there  being  examples,  in  recently  con¬ 
structed  lines,  of  a  13.52  millimeters  height  in  embankments  and  a 
9.50  millimeters  depth  in  cuttings,  the  latter  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  to  open  when,  as  at  a  certain  jioint  on  the  Melo  extension, 
it  has  been  located  in  a  granite  bed. 

The  country  being  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
bridges  form  an  important  consideration  in  the  matter  of  railway 
construction  in  Uruguay. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  proposed  international 
bridge  across  the  Cuareim  River  which  will  serve  to  join  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  and  Brazilian  railways  at  our  northwestern  extremity; 
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and  there  should  be  added,  as  notable  works  of  that  nature,  the 
Central  Railway  bridge  over  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is  756  meters 
(2,480  feet)  long,  the  Santa  Lucia  Bridge— reconstructed  as  recently 
as  1901 — which  is  602  meters  (1,975  feet)  long,  the  Yi  Bridge,  625 
meters  (2,050  feet),  and  the  Midland  Railway  bridge  over  the  Day¬ 
man  River,  which  is  450  meters  (1,476  feet)  in  length  Of  the  numer¬ 
ous  small  bridges  over  streams,  etc.,  the  majority  are  of  the  5,  10,  or 
15  meter  span  type. 

The  standard  type  of  rolling  stock  is  continually  being  improved 
upon,  the  latest  class  of  engines  imported  from  England,  weighing 
100  tons  and  having  a  tractive  effort  of  over  20,000  pounds,  which 
hardly  bears  comparison  with  the  16-ton  saddle-tank  engine  used 
primitivel}',  with  a  tractive  effort  of  only  4,700  pounds. 


THE  ONLY  TUNNEL  IN  URUGUAY. 

There  are  two  classes  of  jiassenger  accommodation — first  and  sec¬ 
ond — and  distance  trains  are  now  provided  with  comfortable  res¬ 
taurant  service  in  both  classes.  Sleeping  saloons  are  only  provided 
for  first-class  passengers,  but  not  every  one  avails  of  this  facility, 
for  our  longest  journey  does  not  imply  more  than  one  night  on  the 
train. 

The  Central  Railway  station  at  Montevideo  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  sort  in  South  America,  and  few  have  the  covered-in 
siding  accommodations  of  which  it  boasts.  The  building  is  of  a 
somewhat  imposing  although  graceful  style,  and  offers  ample  accom- 
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modation  for  the  company’s  administrative  staff  and  for  the  general 
public. 

Uruguay,  in  the  greater  portion  of  its  territory,  is  singularly  devoid 
of  the  plains  which  are  so  characteristic  in  the  neighboring  Argen¬ 
tine.  Railway  travel,  consequently,  is  hardly  ever  lacking  in  interest 
for  the  general  onlooker.  The  departments  close  to  Montevideo  are 
mostly  dedicated  to  agriculture,  and  fields  upon  fields  of  undulated 
ground,  growing  large  and  healthy  wheat  and  maize,  form  a  sight 
good  to  look  upon.  Farther  north  cattle  farming  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  upon  nearing  the  Brazilian  frontier  the  Northern 
Extension  Railway  runs  through  a  ridge  of  hills  affording  what 
perhaps  are  our  most  picturesque  views  of  nature  as  it  is. 


A  BANK  IN  FORMATION  ON  A  BRANCH  LINE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINAS, 

URUGUAY. 


At  times  the  line  runs  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  a  deep  cutting  of 
sandy  stone,  and  at  others  at  the  foot  of  huge  bowlders,  quite  close 
to  a  rippling  stream,  with  exuberant  vegetation  all  around,  the  whole 
forming  a  beautiful  picture  of  typical  South  American  landscape. 

Minas,  the  terminus  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  is  also  an 
essentially  hilly  country;  in  picturesqueness  it  holds  its  own  against 
the  northern  departments,  while  as  to  railway  construction  the 
ground  offers  sufficient  obstacles. 

Given  the  actual  population  of  Uruguay,  it  is  possible  that,  once 
the  lines  under  construction  and  survey  are  built,  the  country  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  well  served  in  the  matter  of  railway 
communication. 

The  authorities  are  deeply  interested  in  attracting  immigration 
and  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  colonies,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  nature  has  gifted  this  small  corner  of  the  planet  in  such  a  way  as 
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NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  SANTA  LUCIA  RIVER  ON  THE  CENTRAL  URUGUAY 

RAILWAY. 

may  be  considered,  for  while  the  comparatively  low-tariffed  traffic 
which  the  cattle  industry  can  offer  holds  a  first  position  in  the  matter 
of  railway  transports,  much  more  capital  will  not  be  forthcoming  for 
railroad  construction,  which  calls  for  the  better  return  afforded  by 
the  handling  of  grain  and  the  many  new  sources  of  traffic  which  it  and 
the  necessary  growth  of  population  provide. 


to  make  it  a  real  possibility  in  the  matter  of  grain  production.  For 
this,  however,  hands  are  wanted,  and  when  steady-going,  hard¬ 
working  people  find  their  way  to  Uruguay  and  open  up  for  agricul¬ 
ture  the  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  at  present  waiting  for  them  the 
day  will  have  come  when  a  more  extensive  railway  expansion  scheme 
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The  first  impressions  of  the  Cuban  town  of  Matanzas  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  favorable,  and  as  with  the  majority  of  travelers  these 
first  impressions  are  lasting,  it  is  seldom  that  one  hears 
anght  but  praise  for  the  beauty  and  cliarm  of  tliis  ancient 
city.  It  is  about  (>0  miles  eastward  on  the  coast  from  Havana,  but 
the  contrast  from  that  city,  with  its  narrow  streets  shadowed  by 
frowning  structures  rising  right  from  the  curbside,  to  a  town  of 
broad  avenues  and  homes  set  picturesquely  in  encircling  gardens, 
makes  Matanzas  seem  like  some  large,  \vell-ordered  suburb  of  the 
metropolis. 


WALLS  OF  FORT  SAN  SEVERING. 


Half  hidden  by  surrounding  hills,  it  rests,  prettily  placed,  on  the 
sunlit  playa  of  Matanzas  Bay,  while  two  slow-moving  streams  wind 
in  and  out  among  the  multicolored  casas,  making  all  seem  a  picture 
from  fairy-book  land.  Indeed  there  is  that  charm  of  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  that  holds  you  enchanted,  cut  off  for  a  moment  from  all 
thought  of  the  provoking  problems  of  a  practical  wmrld,  and  makes  a 
visit  to  this  city  one  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  of  a  sojourn  in 
Cuba. 

In  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  Matanzas  was  the  second  city  of  the 
island,  but  of  late  Santiago,  the  commercial  center  of  the  southern 
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“Granville  Fortescue. 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MATANZAS. 


STREET  SCENE  IN  MATANZAS. 

This  view  is  typicai  of  many  towns  in  Latin  America,  and  the  miikman  seen  moimted  on  the  pony  with  his  milk  cans  slung  on  cither  flank  is  a  sight  that  is  always 

novel  to  the  northern  visitor. 


MATANZAS. 
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coast,  has  passed  it  in  point  of  population,  while  in  commercial  im¬ 
portance  the  city  ranks  sixth  in  imports  and  fifth  in  exports,  being  a 
large  shipping  point  for  sugar  and  its  l)3’-i)roducts. 

Matanzas  stands  on  the  site  of  a  former  Indian  village  called  Yu- 
cayo,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  1003  by  some  30  families 
that  had  emigrated  to  Cuba  from  the  Canary  Islands,  who  named 
the  town  after  San  Carlos  and  San  Severing,  still  its  patron  saints; 
but  the  settlement  soon  became  known  as  “  Matanzas,’’  and  there  are 
curious  legends  as  to  how  it  came  by  this  name.  Matanzas  ”  is  the 
Spanish  plural  of  the  word  meaning  massacre  and  slaughter.  One 
account  has  it  that  the  name  had  its  origin  from  the  fact  of  a  ma- 
tanza,  or  massacre,  of  the  aborigines,  said  to  have  been  perpetrated 
here  by  the  early  explorers,  and  another  account  reverses  the  situa¬ 
tion,  claiming  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
shipload  of  colonists  were  attempting  to  land  here  their  boats  were 
treacherously  upset  and  all  were  drowned  save  two  women  and  one 
man.  It  is  even  said  that  these  survivors  were  found  3’ears  after¬ 
wards  living  more  or  less  happily  with  their  captors,  having  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  tribe,  thus  becoming  part  of  it,  and  also  having  almost 
forgotten  their  mother  tongue.  A  less  romantic,  but  perhaps  truer, 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  odd  name  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  this 
point  on  the  coast  were  established  the  ancient  matanzas,”  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  slaughtering  pens,  and  cattle  were  kept  here 
to  supplv  the  galleons  en  route  to  and  from  Spain  in  “  el  dorado  ” 
days.  This  grewsome  appellation  is  certainh’  misaiiplied,  for  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  peaceful  than  the  first  view  of  the  sleep}"  town,  sloping 
to  the  sea,  o'ertopped  by  the  “  Cumbre,”  with  the  hermitage  of  Mont- 
serrate  ci’owning  its  summit. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  real  old  town  lying  in  the 
center  between  the  Yumuri  and  San  Juan  rivers,  Versalles  to  the 
north  across  the  Yumuri,  and  Pueblo  Xiievo  (new  town)  to  the  south 
of  the  San  Juan  River.  The  platting  of  the  town  is  typical  of  the 
old-time  Spanish  colony,  with  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad,  called  “  Plaza 
de  Armas  ”  under  Spanish  rule,  in  the  center,  and  various  streets 
meeting  here,  while  the  Government  IIou.se,  the  club,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  all  face  on  the  park.  Here  the  band  plays  at  night, 
youth  and  maiden  meet,  but  do  not  really  mingle  as  in  northern 
climes,  while  their  elders  come  to  discuss  current  questions  and  the 
next  sugar  crop  in  all  its  phases.  The  plaza  of  any  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  town  is  much  like  a  great  outdoor  club,  with  the  whole  population 
as  active  members. 

Seeing  this  park  with  its  fountain,  flowers,  and  lights  at  night,  the 
air  filled  with  the  hum  of  a  thousand  happy  voices  in  soft  chorus  to 
the  loud-toned  band,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  turbulent  times  other 
:«70:i- mill.  5—10 — !) 
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scenes  were  enacted  here — the  squad  of  soldiers,  the  patriot  prisoner 
blindfolded,  the  volley,  then  the  martyr’s  blood  feeding  the  soil  where 
now  the  roses  grow.  For  it  was  here  during  the  revolutionary  days 
that  public  executions  were  held,  and  among  the  many  who  gave  up 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  this  plaza  perhaps  the  best  known  was 
the  poet  patriot  Placido,  whose  real  name  was  Gabriel  de  la  Con¬ 
cepcion. 

We  may  pass  from  the  old  town  over  the  great  Concordia  Bridge, 
with  its  four  stone  pillars,  to  Versalles,  and,  in  crossing  the  bridge, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  Yumuri  Valley,  framed  between 
the  hills.  But  this  picture  must  not  hold  us  long,  for  now  we  drive 
on  to  the  Paseo  de  Marti,  a  beautiful  boulevard  built  overlooking  the 
harbor,  with  the  city  stretching  out  to  it  from  our  feet.  The  twin 
towers  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  rise  straight  to  the  skies  before  us,  while 
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the  many  handsome  villas,  with  columned  entrances,  simulating 
ancient  architectural  styles,  bring  to  mind  how  some  towm  of  old 
Greece  might  have  been  built  on  the  shores  of  the  ^Fgean  Sea.  At 
one  end  of  this  Paseo  is  placed  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
while  at  the  other  extremity  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Cuban  patriots  executed  during  the  wars  for  liberty.  Beyond  the 
Paseo,  along  the  military  road,  lies  the  bastioned  fort  of  San  Severino, 
grim  guardian  of  the  harbor  entrance. 

The  Paseo  is  the  favorite  driveway  of  the  fashion  of  the  town  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  if  your  stay  in  the  city  includes  this 
day,  do  not  fail  to  arrange  to  take  a  carriage  and  join  the  throng  to 
be  found  there. 

In  the  New  Town  (Pueblo  Nuevo),  which  we  reach  by  crossing  the 
Belen  Bridge,  is  found  the  Calzado  de  San  Estevan,  lined  with  some 
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of  the  finest  residences  in  Cuba.  Considerable  artistic  abiliU’  is  shown 
in  the  designing,  coloring,  and  parking  of  these  domiciles,  and 
grouped  as  they  are  in  a  confusion  of  vivid  color,  they  make  a  picture 
typical  of  a  tropical  city. 

There  are  two  famous  excursions  for  the  traveler  in  Matanzas,  one 
to  the  Caves  of  Bellamar,  and  the  other  for  the  view  of  the  Yumuri 
Valley.  The  caves  are  situated  in  a  hill  southeast  of  the  city,  and  to 
reach  them  one  drives  through  Pueblo  Nuevo,  seeming  a  bit  of  trans¬ 
planted  Venice,  then  skirting  the  shore  along  the  Avenida  de  la  Playa, 
lined  with  many  handsome  villas,  to  where  the  road  leaves  the  city, 
traversing  rough  country,  crossing  the  coral  formation  tj’pical  of  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  on  such  a  road  that  we  realize  the  virtues  of  the 
t'olante^  that  long-shafted,  high-wheeled  cart,  which  is  used  through¬ 
out  the  interior  of  Cuba.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  upset  it,  and  still  it  travels  fairly  smoothly  over  the 
roughest  of  roads.  The  caves  were  discovered  by  a  Chinaman  in  1801, 
who.  while  excavating  limestone  in  the  vicinity,  dropped  his  crowbar 
in  a  crack  and  lost  sight  of  it.  Investigation  led  to  the  finding  of 
the  caverns,  which  have  been  extended  for  some  3  miles  subterra- 
neously,  while  over  30  difi’erent  chambers  have  been  opened  up.  The 
cluster  of  houses  that  crown  the  hill  are  known  as  Bellamar,  and  from 
these  the  caves  were  named.  Scientists  describe  the  caverns  as  being 
remarkable  in  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations,  born  of  a  process 
of  continuous  crystallization  due  to  the  filtration  of  water,  the  drip¬ 
ping  water  carrying  minute  particles  of  limestone  solution  which 
crystallize  into  carbonate  of  lime.  To  the  lay  mind  an  idea  of  how 
this  formation  takes  place  can  best  lie  understood  by  comparing  it 
with  the  freezing  of  a  waterfall. 

Arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  caves,  after  paying  your  you 
follow  your  guide  to  the  “  gothic  temple,”  the  largest  of  the  30 
underground  chambers.  The  scene  is  a  wonderful  one.  You  can 
imagine  yourself  in  a  palace  of  the  fairies,  built  of  shining  amber, 
silver,  and  palest  rose  hue,  all  incrusted  with  crystals  giving  out 
glittering  rays  of  gold.  In  the  shadow  a  single  light  may  shine  dia¬ 
mond-like  in  the  darkness,  while  overhead  the  stalactites  shimmer,  a 
riot  of  stars  in  a  midnight  sky. 

Each  pillar  has  its  name  and  every  mass  a  designation,  generally 
some  fancied  resemblance,  such  as  the  “  altar,”  the  “  cloak  of  the 
Virgin,”  and  the  “fountain  of  snow”  (fuente  de  nieve),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  formations  in  the  cave.  This  natural  won¬ 
derland  is  worthy  of  repeated  visits,  and  no  visitor  in  Matanzas 
should  miss  seeing  it  at  least  once. 

The  other  great  attraction  here  is  the  Yumuri  Valley,  and  there 
are  two  points  from  which  to  view  it,  that  from  the  summit  of  the 
Cumbre  being  the  most  convenient.  Driving  up  the  hill,  at  its  top 
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These  caves  are  of  the  most  beautiful  stalactite  formations  of  the  world.  The  crystals  reflect  a  wonderful 
riot  of  color  that  charm  the  senses  and  delight  the  eye. 
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we  find  the  hermitage  of  Montserrate,  built  in  pious  remembrance 
of  that  other  famous  monastery  of  Montserrate  that  stands  in  the 
far-off  mountains  of  Cataluna,  whither  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  journeyed, to  hang  up  his  weapons  and 
renounce  the  world.  Before  a  replica  of  the  famous  Spanish  shrine 
many  votive  offerings  are  seen,  testifying  to  the  devotion  of  these 
descendants  of  the  Catalans. 

The  valley  of  the  Yumuri  should  be  seen  at  sunset,  when  the  glit¬ 
tering  golden  rays  touch  the  tops  of  the  wavering  palm  trees,  turning 
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them  to  a  glorious  green  and  shedding  a  light  through  the  fields  of 
sugar  cane  that  carpet  the  valley  to  the  edge  of  the  encircling  hills. 
The  Yumuri  River  winds  in  and  out,  a  silver  stream  passing  through 
the  fields  of  different  shades  of  green,  till  at  last  it  is  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  where  the  sky  seems  to  meet  the  ground. 

The  whole  picture  is  of  nature  in  a  beautiful  quiet  mood  that  ap¬ 
peals  directly  to  the  artistic  sense,  and  once  seen  remains  forever  a 
memory  to  be  recalled  whenever  our  thoughts  turn  again  to  things 
tropical. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  NEW 
CUBAN  MINISTER  V 


ON  April  8,  1910,  Doctor  Carreka  y  Justiz,  who  comes  to 
occupy  the  post  of  Minister  of  Cuba  in  Washington,  was 
received  by  President  Taft. 

The  new  Minister  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  men  of  the  young  Kej)ublic  and  before  his  present  appoint¬ 
ment  occupied  the  post  of  Minister  to  Spain.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Havana,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  important  works  on  municipal  government,  civil  law,  and 
racial  problems,  besides  having  made  several  translations  of  English 
and  French  books  into  S])anish.  The  works  of  Doctor  Carrera  y 
Justiz  as  a  legislator  have  been  most  important,  not  only  concerning 
the  politics  of  his  country,  but  also  with  regard  to  public  instruction, 
he  having  succeeded  in  establishing,  among  other  things,  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  University  of  Havana,  assuring  thereby  a  brilliant  future 
for  that  institution  of  learning.  With  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  municijial  science,  he  founded  in  the  university  the 
^‘Carrera  Jdstiz”  prize  of  $200  per  annum.  He  is  the  founder  and 
owner  of  the  ‘‘Municipal  Review,”  which  has  been  published  in 
Havana  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Latin-American  press,  because  of  its  technical  charac¬ 
ter,  being  devoted  exclusively  to  that  feature  of  public  law. 

In  the  act  of  presenting  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  countr}'  to  the  United  States, 
Doctor  Carrera  y  Justiz  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Puesident:  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  (Ttba,  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez, 
having  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  my  country  to  the  United  States  of  America,  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your 
hands  the  letter  which  accredits  me  in  that  capacity,  together  with  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  worthy  predecessor,  Gen.  Carlos  Garcia  Velez. 

1  bring  with  me  on  this  mission  a  special  message  of  friendship  and  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  Cuba,  for  it  is  my  Government’s  unswerving  purpose 
that  sincere  cordiality  shall  forever  exist  between  the  two  countries. 

As  I  am  to  personify  this  befitting  policy,  Mr.  President,  you  will  permit  me  to 
bespeak  your  high  and  generous  cooperation  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  with  w’hich 
I  have  been  intrusted,  and  to  venture  to  expect  as  much  from  your  noble  character 
and  your  great  kindness,  testified  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  for  which  we  are  so  grateful. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  desires  me  to  express  his  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  your  personal  happiness. 
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And  in  tendering  these  wishes  with  the  same  heartfelt  sincerity  with  which  I  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  them,  I  beg  that  you  will  graciously  accept  my  own  fervent 
wishes  in  every  acceptable  way  and  my  anticipated  thanks  for  the  eminent  assistance 
you  may  vouchsafe  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  honorable  duties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  made  the  following  response: 

>  Mr.  Minister:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  the  letters  of  credence  by  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  accredits  you  as  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  min¬ 
ister  })lenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  1 
also  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  distinguished  predecessor. 

Earnestly  wishing  for  your  country  that  full  measure  of  development  and  pros¬ 
perity^  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  continued  peace  and  concord,  I  am  glad  of  this 
occasion  to  have  renewed  opportunity  to  express  to  you  the  good  fellowship  and 
friendshij)  of  the  American  Government  and  people  toward  Cuba.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  shares  in  your  Government’s  lofty  purpose  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  your  friendly  mission  you  will  meet  with  the  same  spirit  of  good  under¬ 
standing  and  hearty  cooperation  which  your  esteemed  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 

Offering  my  personal  good  wishes  to  the  President  and  peojile  of  Cuba,  1  wish  for 
you,  Mr.  Minister,  an  agreeable  sojourn  among  us. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  BOLIV- 
lAN  MINISTER  AT 

XT  A  OITA  on 

Jnl  A.  JK  V  Al  jK  -L/  vJ  in  X  V  JlL  1a  v!^  .1  x  a 


HIS  Excellency,  Senor  Ignacio  Calderon,  Minister  from 
Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  special  class  in  commerce  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  copies  of  which  have  been  received  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library,  and  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  information  on 
conditions  in  that  Republic.  Mr.  Calderon  describes  the  j^eneral 
geo<;raphical  conditions,  the  political  constitutions,  national  revenues, 
the  minin"  industry  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the  country’.  He 
shows  how,  with  the  development  of  transportation,  here  will  be  a 
fertile  field  for  foreijtn  capital. 

The  distin<;uished  diplomat  pictures  his  country  geographically 
in  the  following  words: 

The  Bolivian  ])lateau  comprises  nearly  170,000  square  kilometers,  with  a  mean 
width  between  the  eastern  and  western  cordillera  of  130  kilometers  more  or  less,  and 
with  a  fjeneral  elevation  of  3,800  kilometers  above  sea  level,  which  means  a  cold  climate 
and  very  scarce  vegetation. 

The  somber  and  imposing  appearance  of  the  landscape,  barren  of  vegetation,  is,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  a  region  of  inexhaustible  mineral  deposits,  unequaled  for  abundance 
and  richness. 

But  this  zone  is  only  a  fraction  f)f  the  territory  of  Bolivia.  In  the  valleys  formed 
between  the  spurs  of  the  cordillera  and  at  an  altitude  of  2, .500  meters  above  sea  level 
there  are  found  beautiful  fields  rich  in  agricultural  products,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
fruits  of  a  temperate  zone,  as  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  flowers. 

The  most  extensive  part  <if  the  country  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  mountains; 
it  is  less  poi)ulated,  but  is  the  future  center  of  population  and  greatness  of  Bolivia;  a 
promising  section  ca))able  of  wonderful  development,  owing  to  its  rich  soil,  and  the 
rivers  which  afford  facilities  for  intc'rior  communication. 

In  the  vast  plains  of  Mojos  and  Chuquitos  in  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz,  the 
llanos  of  Manzo  in  the  Chaco  and  those  of  Caupolican  in  La  Paz,  are  abundant  pastures 
for  grazing  millions  of  cattle.  The  wild  cattle  in  this  region  were  estimated  at  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  epidemics  have  greatly  reduced  their  number. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  finance  the  lecturer  says: 

In  Bolivia  there  are  six  banking  establishments  having  the  right  to  issue  notes, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  10,200,000  bolivianos.  Be.sides  these  there  are  three  mort¬ 
gage  banks  and  two  branches  of  German  banks. 

The  present  banking  law  of  Bolivia  is  inadequate  and  its  reform  is  a  national  neces¬ 
sity. 

To  establish  a  bank  of  issue,  it  is  necessary  to  (jbtain  a  grant  from  Congress  and  to  have 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  bolivianos  in  specie,  and  its  existence  must  be 
verified  before  the  bank  can  begin  operations. 

The  banks  of  issue  must  maintain  in  cash  30  jK“r  cent  of  the  amount  of  its  notes  and 
may  issue  them  up  to  150  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital.  The  bank  notes  are  con¬ 
vertible  at  sight  into  coin  and  are  not  legal  tender. 
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The  morlpiRe  bank;!  oj)erate  exclusively  on  m()rt<;a<;ecl  loans,  and  they  can  loan  only 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mortfraged  {)ropcrty.  All  of  these  institutions  pay 
at  least  an  annual  dividend  of  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  net.  The  capital  engaged  in 
the  husint'.ss  is  exclusively  of  Bolivian  origin.  The  interest  on  loans  is  10  per  cent 
and  1  per  cent  commission  is  charged  on  current'accounts  when  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  is  conceded. 

There  is  at  present  a  marked  sentiment  to  centralize  in  one  large  national  bank  the 
right  to  issue  bills,  and  thus  make  them  safer  and  more  acceptable. 

Prior  to  December  31,  1908,  Bolivia  had  a  silver  monetary  standard,  but  on  this 
date  the  law  of  the  5th  of  December  of  the  same  year  became  effective,  making  gold 
the  standard. 

According  to  this  law  only  the  English  pound  sterling  and  the  Peruvian  gold  pound 
are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  their  equivalent  is  fixed  at  Bs.  12.50. 
The  boliviana  is  the  old  silver  dollar  standard  of  425  grains  weight  and  900  fine.  It  is 
equivalent  to  about  40  cents  American  money.  All  other  silver  and  nickel  money  is 
declared  subsidiary  and  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  12.50  bolivianos. 

What  Mr.  Calderon  has  to  saj^  about  his  country’s  trade  is  of 
distinct  importance: 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions  the  international  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  increas¬ 
ing.  In  1895  the  exports  and  imports  reached  35,000,000  bolivianos  and  in  1906 
passed  90,000,000  bolivianos. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  minerals,  and  of  these  tin  at  present  occupies  first 
place.  In  1898  the  tf)tal  production  amounted  to  4,000  metric  tons,  and  ten  years 
later  reached  nearly  30,000  tons  of  mineral,  of  which  was  60  per  cent,  representing 
18,000  tons,  of  pure  tin.  Last  year  the  exportation  of  crude  ore  reached  35,000  tons, 
or  more  than  21,0(M)  tons  of  pure  metal,  and  as  the  price  is  advancing  the  output  for 
the  j)resent  year  will  be  miuth  greater. 

And  as  a  hint  to  the  American  merchant  tlie  following  is  of  interest: 

In  regard  to  importation,  the  principal  articles  consist  of  general  merchandise, 
mining  machinery,  canned  goods,  flour,  liquors,  etc.  For  some  years  Germany  has 
cultivated  the  commerce  with  South  America  and  took  first  place  in  Bolivia  in  its 
importations.  The  German  merchants  and  manufacturers  make  a  special  study 
of  the  tastes  and  classes  of  merchandise  suited  to  the  various  markets,  and  besides 
have  a  personnel  whose  commercial  education,  and  above  all  the  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  gives  them  great  advantage. 

The  progress  of  Bolivia,  which  the  construction  of  the  railways  will  accelerate  by 
putting  the  places  that  to-day  are  separated  into  easy  and  quick  communication,  is 
considerable. 

In  1904  the  total  international  commerce  reached  the  sum  of  41,850,000  bolivianos; 
in  1907,  85,130,429  bolivianos;  in  1908,  88,630,153  bolivianos. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  to  Bolivia  have  increased  in  recent  years, 
and  in  1909  were  greater  than  the  amount  from  other  countries  and  represent  in 
American  money  the  following  figures: 


1905  .  $1,720,000 

1906  .  1, 136,  603 

1907  .  2,852,460 

1908  .  957,  993 

1909  .  2,366,997 


They  consist,  principally,  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  especially  mining,  sewing 
machines  and  typewriters,  flour,  canned  goods,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  shoes,  etc. 
If  more  facilities  were  provided  for  direct  communication,  and  banking  institutions 
e.stablished  in  order  to  avoid  having  the  transactions  done  through  bill  on  London, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  loss  of  exchange,  I  am  sure  that  the  trade  with  this  country 
would  take  a  great  impetus  and  grow  rapidly. 


THE  DOLLS  OF  CUERNA- 
VACA-SMALLEST  IN  THE 
WORLD”  /,  ■/ 


TiniOUGH  all  ajjos — the  days  of  ancient  Cuauhnaluiac,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Montezuinas,  the  conquest  by  Coktes,  and  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  Maximilian  and  Caui.otta,  who 
dreamed  of  an  empire,  Cuernavaca  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  the  Sun  Child  of  the  Sierras,  and  to-day  lies  peacefully 
and  fascinatingly  picturesque  in  the  Valley  of  Cuernavaca;  and  its 
people,  descendants  of  a  long  line  of  Indian  tribes,  have  faithfully 


CUERNAVACA,  MEXICO. 

Where  the  smallest  dolls  in  the  world  are  made.  View  from  the  I’alaee  of  Cortes.  Mounts  Popo¬ 
catepetl  and  Ixtacchuatl  in  the  distance. 


preserved  the  arts  and  customs  of  their  race  through  nniny  periods  of 
conquest,  misfortune,  shivery,  and  harilship. 

Time  has  not  been  able  to  efface  jn-imitive  methods  in  that  locality, 
and  Indian  pottery  is  still  being  made  there  by  Lupe,  “King  of  pot¬ 
tery  makers,”  in  much  the  same  fashion  of  his  forefathers;  but  the 
fame  of  Isabel  Belauzaran,  maker  of  the  smallest  tlolls  in  the 
world,  is  no  less,  and  this  little  “Queen  of  the  needle”  is  regarded  by 
all  the  natives  with  a  great  deal  of  affection.  They  will  tell  you  that, 
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since  the  time  when  the  ancient  builders  of  Cuauhnaliuac  wrote  their 
history  in  hierofilyjihics,  no  cleverer  Indian  maiden  has  ever  been 
known;  and  also  that  a  certain  style  of  Indian  art  needlework,  long 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  has  been  mastered  and  fully  restored. 


Beside  the  more  serious  work  of  embroidering  a  vast  number  of 
costly  and  pretentious  pieces,  Isabel  makes  the  little  dolls,  which 
both  in  point  of  construction  and  design  are  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  world. 

The  operation  of  making  consists  in  forming  a  diminutive  frame¬ 
work  of  wire,  barely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  winding 
the  same  with  many  turns  of  fine  silk  thread.  After  the  frame  has 
assumed  the  projier  lines  and  proportions,  it  is  ready  for  dressing. 
The  clothes  are  cut,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  doll,  and  fitted  care- 
fully  about  the  small  figure.  The 
most  difficult  work,  that  of  em¬ 
broidering  the  clothes,  is  then  be¬ 
gun.  With  a  needle  that  can 
scarcely  be  held  in  the  fingers,  ami 
whose  eye  is  almost  invisible,  vari¬ 
ous  designs  are  actually  embroidered 
on  the  clothes  with  the  finest  of 
silk  threads  and  so  cleverly  exe¬ 
cuted  that  even  through  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass  the  details  appear 
to  be  perfect,  although  the  entire 
work  is  done  without  the  aid  of  an 
enlarging  device  of  any  kind. 

After  the  dressiim  has  been  com- 

,  ^  ,  ,  ,  ISABEL  BELAL’NSARAX. 

pleted,  it  IS  necessarv  to  add  the 

,  .  .  1  *1  .  II  Maker  of  the  smallest  dolls  in  the  world. 

Jiair.  What  is  undoubtedly  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  tiniest  and  most  marvellous  hair  dressing  on  earth  is 
then  performed  on  eacli  doll.  Even  to  the  details  of  the  braids  and 
ribbons,  the  work  is  most  completely  carried  out.  The  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet  are  then  formed,  and  the  doll  is  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  quaint  little  tea  shop  of  Mrs.  llosA  King,  where,  on 
account  of  its  daintiness,  exquisite  coloring,  design,  and  workman- 
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ship,  it  finds,  at  all  times,  a  ready  sale  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of 
.50  cents  Mexican  currency,  or  25  cents  gold. 

But  two  hours  are  required  to  make  each  doll,  so  it  can  he  readily 
imagined  just  how  rapidly  the  work  must  be  done,  although  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  shows  no  signs  other  than  those  of  artistic  skill  and 
extreme  patience.  By  working  steadily  for  ten  hours  each  day  the 
sum  of  $1.25  gold  may  be  earned — less  than  that  paid  to  an  ordinary 
day  laborer  in  the  United  States  for  work  of  the  crudest  kind. 

Many  of  these  dolls  are  furnished  with  tiny  baskets  of  flowers,  fancy 
sombreros,  water  ollas,  and  various  other  paraphernalia,  are  brought 
from  Guanajuato,  where  they  are  made  by  the  Imlians.  The  little 
baskets  are  composed  of  fine  hair  and  are  woven  in  the  most  clever 
fashion,  truly  representing  those  in  actual  use  by  the  natives.  The 
sombreros  are  also  woven  from  hair  and  are  examples  in  miniature  of 
the  regulation  style.  The  little  pieces  of  pottery  are  made  from  clay 
on  the  exact  lines  and  proportions  of  the  practical  sizes.  All  of  these 
accessories  are  sewn  to  the  dolls  and  greatly  improve  the  already 
attractive  appearance. 
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Almost  every  color  is  used  and  artistically  blended  in  the  embroid¬ 
ered  designs  of  each  costume.  Miniature  roses  are  actually  embroid¬ 
ered  in  the  dresses  of  the  dancing  girls  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  arranged  in  the  hair.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  hung  about  the 
shoulders,  and  the  arms  are  formed  in  graceful  and  lifelike  attitudes 
of  dancing. 

The  matador  is  com])lete  in  every  particular,  his  costume  being 
gayly  <lecorated  in  many  colors,  the  hair  dressed  in  true  Spanish  fash¬ 
ion,  including  the  conventional  cue.  Stockings  and  slippers  are 
added,  and  a  muleta  j)laced  in  the  hand.  A  sword  is  then  provided 
and  the  manikin  bullfighter  is  all  ready  to  enter  the  ring  so  far  as 
miniature  details  of  dress  and  equipment  are  concerned. 

Klower  girls  are  dressed  after  the  manner  of  their  class,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  small  baskets  of  flowers  in  variegated  colors.  The  hair  is 
arranged  in  a  double  braid  and  parted  in  the  middle  in  keeping  with 
the  vogue.  Arti.stic  shawls,  brilliantly  colored,  are  hung  loosely 
about  the  shoulders,  and  the  tiny  flower  sellers  are  not  unlike  those 
seen  in  the  flower  markets  throughout  the  country. 
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Native  types  are  represented  in  tlieir  most  attractive  ami  jiic- 
turescjue  attire.  Faithful  reproductions  of  the  native  serapes  are 
thrown  about  the  shouhlers  of  the  dolls,  and  sombreros  jilaced  on  the 
heads  in  typical  Mexican  fashion. 

Kelifiious  di<;nitaries  are  also  representeil  in  this  remarkable  doll 
family  and  are  carefully  dressed  in  full  accordance  with  the  character 
which  they  are  supposed  to  imitate  in  di<;nified  miniature. 


Altogether  it  is  dillicult  to  conceive  that  human  hands  could  have 
fashioned  such  wonderfid  little  tlolls.  A  photograph  can  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  coloring  and  marvelous  execution,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
dolls  have  been  carefully  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass  that 
they  can  be  full}'  appreciated.  The  first  dolls  of  this  kind  were  made 
about  eight  years  ago,  since  wliich  time  specimens  of  the  handiwork 
can  be  found  in  the  possession  of  almost  every  royal  family  through¬ 
out  the  world.  They  are  also  jnominent  acquisitions  in  many  priv'ate 
collections,  where  they  are  greatly  admired  by  everyone  who  is  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  see  them. 

A  German  traveler  criticised  the  dolls  one  day,  and  told  the  Indian 
girl  that  in  Germany  they  had  trained  fleas,  fully  dressed  and  trained 
to  perform  the  most  wonderful  feats,  “^’es,”  answered  she,  “I  re- 
memlxT  my  father  t(‘lling  me  how  those  fleas  were  first  sent  to  your 


country  from  Mexico.  We  could  not  dress  them  here  so  fully  as  the 
dolls,  though,  as  they  would  not  stand  still  long  enough.  I  suppose 
you  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  stand  still  as  long  as  you  like 
in  Germany.” 

Nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  Guernavaca,  for  there 
time  or  money  counts  for  little  excejit  the  peace,  comfort,  and  hap¬ 
piness  it  will  bring.  In  no  place  on  earth  is  law  more  highly  respc^cted 
than  in  this  quaint  little  village  of  th(^  crooked  streets  and  cobble- 
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stones.  A  police  force  is  almost  unnecessary,  as  the  natives  are  a 
peaceful,  happy,  law-abiding  lot  of  citizens.  The  poor  people  there 
have  practically  no  taxes  to  pay,  as  each  year  the  city  council  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  more  prominent  property  owners  who  subscribe,  vol¬ 
untarily,  the  sums  necessary  to  keep  up  the  village  and  carr}*  on  all 
necessary  public  works.  Each  property  owner  considers  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  chosen,  and  cheerfully  sets  opposite  his  name 
such  amount  as  his  purse  will  allow.  All  funds  are  paid  in  and  the 
necessary  work  done  without  delay.  Truly,  a  model  municipality! 

Life  is  not  a  burden  to  anyone  in  Cuernavaca.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  this  clever  little  Indian  maid,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
happiness  and  sunshine,  can  fashion  the  smallest  and  most  remark¬ 
able  dolls  in  the  world,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  an  example  of 
the  highest  type  of  skill,  patience,  and  cleverness  combined  that 
woman  has  been  able  to  demonstrate. 

There  is  now  but  one  person  who  can  make  these  dolls,  and  many  of 
the  natives  declare  that  there  will  never  be  another  so  gifted  with  the 
needle  as  Isabel  Belaunsaran.  ^Quien  sdbe? 
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rtflicial  report  of  iiiiiies  of  Argentina,  witlt  map.  for  . 

Wool  statistics  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  19(t!t . 

Argentine  grain  production . . 

New  amusement  park  in  Buenos  Aires . 

Report  on  .Argentine  railways  for  1908.  with  map . 

Bulletin  of  Finance  No.  9  for  Janaury.  1910 . 

Comparison  of  frozen-lamb  export  trade  of  .Argent  ina.  t.'hile,  and 
Uruguay. 

HR.XZIL. 

Kxport  of  hides  from  Rio  tlramie  (io  Sul . 

Brazilun  Notes:  In  1909, 349  miles  of  railway  o|>ened  for  traffic 
in  Brazil;  100  miles  were  on  various  lines  of  Brazil  Ry.  Co.  l)e- 
tween  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul;  about  108  miles  built 
by  the  Compagnie  .Auxilaire  de  Cheminas  de  Fer  au  Brasil,  on 
its  various  extensions  in  the  State  of  Rio  (irande  do  Norte;  on 
the  Northwestern  of  Brazil  Ry.,  in  process  of  const  met  ion  from 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Bolivian  bonier,  some  2.i  miles  of 
line  were  opened  for  traffic,  and  al)out  42  miles  of  line  opened 
on  the  A’ictoria-Diamantina  Ry.  in  Kspirito  Santo  and  Minas 
(ieraes;  the  remaining  extensions  on  the  various  lines  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  (Jovernment,  and  aggregated  75  miles,  as 
compared  with  275  miles  on  the  state  owned  or  controlled  rail¬ 
roads.  Ministry  of  -Agriculture  making  investigations  relative 
to  colonization  of  vacant  lands  by  aborigines  of  various  triltes  in 
Brazil;  plans  completed  for  installment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a 
modern  pneumatic-tube  system  for  transmission  of  telegrams 
and  other  messages;  the  largest  jute  mill  in  Brazil  is  adding 
5.000  spindles  to  its  present  equi[)ment  of  10,000  spindles,  and 
bv  June  1  will  have  15,000  in  regular  operation:  it  will  l)e  otie 
of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  jute  mill  in  the  world;  the 
largest  woolen  mill  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  now  operating  104  looms 
and  1.200  spindles,  will  .shortly  make  new  installations  to  bring 
the  total  up  to  132  looms  and  ! ,900 .spindles;  electrical  installa¬ 
tions  have  Iteen  ortiered  and  by  the  enti  of  June  the  factory 
will  Ite  operated  entirely  by  electric  t>ower. 

Brazilian  coffee  shipments.. . . 


CHILE. 

Trade  in  paints:  duty;  itorts  of  entry 
.8alt  imports  and  industry  of  Chile  . . . 


Crop  outlook  in  Chile . 

Chilean  farm  jirotiucts  for  1907 . 

Trade  and  Industrial  Notes.— During  1909  Chile  produced 
18,179  tons  of  copper  against  19,403  tons  for  1908,  a  loss  of  1,284 
tons.  During  1909  3.098  immigrants  were  brought  to  Chile 
t  hrough  the  agency  of  the  government  immigration  commission 
established  in  Europe;  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  during  1910.  The  Government  has  appropriated  $109..50(i 
If.  S.  gold  for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  to  be 
held  at  Santiago  during  the  month  of  September,  1910,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  centennial  of  independence  of  the  Republic.  Im¬ 
portation  of  coal  into  Chile.  Customs  receipts  for  1909. 

Chilean  banking  interests . 

Trade  indications . 


1910. 


Jan. 

14 

R.  M.  Bartleman.  Consul- 
General.  Buenos  -Aires. 

Jan. 

i; 

Do. 

Jan. 

31 

Do. 

Feb. 

'2 

Do. 

Feb. 

5 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

7 

Do. 

Jan. 

19 

J.  .1.  •■'lechta,  A'ice-Cousul- 
tieneral,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Jan. 

23 

Do. 

Jan.  24  Do. 


1909. 

Nov.  ;10  A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  A'al- 
Xiaraiso. 

...do .  Do. 

1910. 

Jan.  5  Do. 

Jan.  8  Do. 

Feb.  8  Do. 


do . I  Do. 

do . I  Do. 


COLOMBIA. 

Law  No.  14'.,  of  190ii,  regarding  cultivation  of  bananas  for  exporl . 
HAITI. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  at  Cape  Haitien . 


Jan.  19 


Feb.  10 


Eugene  Betts,  Vice  and  Dei»- 
uty  Consul-General,  Bogota- 


Lemuel  W.  Livingston,  Con¬ 
sul,  Cape  Haitien. 
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TIOX  OF  HYGIENE  IN  BUENOS  AMIES,  ARGENTINA,  COMMENCING  MAY  25,  1910. 


THE  NEW  PLAZA  HOTEL  IN  BUENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINA. 

This  huildiii);  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  size  in  Buenos  .\ires.  It  overlooks  the  whole  city  and  a 
inagnifieent  view  can  he  olitained  from  its  roof  garden,  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  hotel.  Tlie  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  designed  by  an  arebitectural  firm  of  the  United  States,  will  compare  favorably  wdth  the 
best  hotels  of  London.  Paris,  or  New  York,  being  fireproof  in  every  detail  and  modern  in  all  respects. 
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Title. 


Date  of 
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HONDUR.t.'S. 

Live  stock  in  Honduras .  Feb.  1 

Revolvers  in  Honduras .  Feb.  9 

Panama  hat  industry  of  Honduras .  Feb.  25 

Banana  growing  in  Honduras .  Mar.  1 

MEXICO.  1909. 

Duties  on  lenses,  glasses,  and  jewelry .  Dec.  9 

Duties  on  bags,  sacks,  and  fiber  cloth .  Dec.  10 

Trade  in  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  cheese,  butter,  etc _  Dec.  13 

Duties  on  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper .  Dec.  14 

1910. 

Xew  ordinance  governing  saloons .  Feb.  9 

Commercial  Notes .  Feb.  12 

.\nnual  commercial  report . |  Feb.  10 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  parcels  post. ..j... do . 

Permanent  exposition  of  samples  at  Veracruz . i  Feb.  17 

Cattle  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua . .  ..do . 

Building  of  a  theater  and  roller-skat  ing  rink . ^ . .  do . ^ 

Ocean  transportation . j . . .  do . 

Extension  of  Kansas  City,  Me.xiw)  and  Orient  Ky .  Feb.  18 

New  electric  street  railway . j.  ..do . 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Latin  .\merica .  Feb.  19 

Railway  concession  in  Sonora .  Feb.  21 

Correction  of  annual  report  of  commerce  regarding  American  Feb.  23 
machines  on  henequen  plantations. 

Tobacco  industry .  Feb.  24 

Statistics  of  the  Stale  of  Sinaloa .  Feb.  29 

Supplement  to  annual  report .  Mar.  4 

Opening  of  a  new  railway  extension  in  Sonora . do . 

PANAM.V. 


New  municipal  regulations  of  I’anama  to  iirevent  fraud  in  sale  i  Mar.  5 


of  certain  articles. 

PARAGUAY. 

Meat-e.xtract  industry  in  I’araguay .  Jan.  24 

Railways  in  Paraguay . ! ...  do . 

Foreign  educational  influences  in  I’araguay .  Jan.  21) 

Oil  of  petitgrain . .  Feb.  2 

Production  and  handling  of  wool .  Feb.  5 

SALVADOR. 

Free  ini  iKirt  at  ion  of  maize .  Feb.  1 

URUGUAY. 

Mining  exemptions  in  Uruguay . ;  Feb.  7 

List  of  customs  ports  in  Uruguay . i  Feb.  10 

VENEZUELA.  I 

Tarill  changes  in  Venezuela . '  Jan.  27 

International  telegraphic  communications  and  wireless  tcleg-  Feb.  3 
raphy.  j 

Memorial  postage  stamps  for  the  Venezuelan  I.iberty  Centenary..!  Feb.  14 

I’apelon  or  crude  sugar  to  be  exported  from  Venezuela . ’  Feb.  Hi 

Electric  tramway  contract . . .  .do . 

Linseed  oil  in  Venezuela .  Feb.  2.) 


B.  D.  Guilbert.  Vice  and  Dep¬ 
uty  Consul,  Tegucigalpa. 
Samuel  McClintock,  Consul. 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  Piquette  Mitchell,  Vice 
and  Deputy  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Do. 

Geo.  A.  Bucklln,  Jr.,  Consul. 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

C.  Piquette  Mitchell,  Vice 
and  Deputy  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul- 
General,  Mexico  City. 

Clarence  .\.  Miller,  Consul. 
Matamoras. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul, 
i’rogreso. 

Richard  M.  Stadden,  Vice 
and  Deputy  Consul,  Man¬ 
zanillo. 

\V.  W.  Canada,  Consul, 
Veracruz. 

L.  J.  Keena,  C  o  n  s  ii  I 
Chihuahua. 

Do. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul. 
Ensenada,  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I.,uther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul. 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

.\lonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

\Vm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

A.  V.  Dye.  Consul,  Nogales. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul, 
I’rogreso. 

Wm.  E.  -\lgcr.  Consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

Do. 

Do. 

.V.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 


Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul- 
General,  I’anania. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  Consul. 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harold  D.Chim,  Vice-Consul- 
General  in  Charge,  San 
Salvador. 

F.  W.  Goding,  Consul. 
Montevideo. 

Do. 


I.  A.  Mantling,  Consul,  La 
G  naira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Tlie  richness  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  mineral  tleposits  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  hut  hitherto  these  fountains  of 
national  wealth  have  only  been  exploited  on  an  inconsequential  scale, 
maiidy  on  account  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  railways  giving  access  to 
the  mines  and  affording  means  of  transportation  for  the  products 
when  mined.  Recently  considerable  activity  has  been  created  in  the 
exploitation  of  minerals  by  the  enactment  of  laws  calculated  to  encour¬ 
age  development  of  this  industry  throughout  the  Republic.  The 
construction  of  railways  in  the  mountainous  districts  is  now  being 
pushed  with  vigor,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mining  companies  will  be 
furnished  with  the  indispensable  means  of  communication  essential 
to  profitable  mining  operations. 

With  a  view  toward  diffusing  more  exact  information  in  regard  to 
this  important  industry,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  authorized 
a  geological  survey  of  the  Republic  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Division 
of  Mines.  The  Mining  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  which  contains  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  location  and  methods  of  working  mining  properties  in 
the  various  Territories  and  Provinces,  and  from  which  short  extracts 
are  reproduced  below. 

As  regards  ways  of  communication,  one  of  the  most  advantageously 
situated  mining  districts  in  the  Territory  of  Los  Andes  is  that  of  San 
Antonio  de  los  Cobres.  This  district  lies  along  the  proposed  route 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  international  railway  from  Salta  to 
Mejillones;  consequently,  when  this  line  is  completed  the  mineral 
products  of  this  region  may  be  shipped  either  to  Argentine  or  Chilean 
ports.  The  ores  from  the  mines  of  this  district  have  yielded  as  high 
as  33  to  41  grams  of  gold  and  from  1,679  to  2,034  grains  of  silver 
per  ton,  besides  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  varying  quantities. 

In  the  Territory  of  Neuquen  one  of  the  principal  mining  companies 
obtained  from  3,6S0  tons  of  ore  42,074  grams  of  gold.  In  the  Rio 
Negro  Territory  the  quarrying  of  limestone  was  commenced  about 
the  beginning  of  1909  near  Roca  station,  and  operations  successfully 
carried  on  throughout  the  year.  Salt  mines  have  been  discovered  in 
Santa  Cruz  Territory,  for  the  exploitation  of  which  numerous  conces¬ 
sions  have  been  granted  by  the  (lovernment.  Copper  deposits  have 
been  located  in  Misiones  Territory  and  petitions  for  concessions  to 
develop  them  have  been  presented  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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POPULATION  AT  CLOSE  OF  1909. 

Ac-conlinj:  to  ivcamu  .statistics  tlic  population  ol'  tlic  Ar<;cntiiu‘ 
I\ej)ul)lic  on  Dcccinhci  ol ,  was  (),4o4.7S().  of  wliicli .).()()(). tlOO  were 

.Vrjientines.  402,()8(i  Italians,  424,088  Spaniards,  104,000  French, 
26,824  En<ilisl\  speakin*!,  28,4.50  (leiinans,  16,6S5  Swiss,  and  26,684 
Anstiians.  ('oinpared  with  tlie  eensns  of  1S!)5,  whieli  fjave  a  total 
of  8,054,011,  dnrin*;  tin*  la|)se  of  fonrtec'ii  y(‘ais  the  population  has 
increased  hy  2,400,860  souls. 

PROPOSED  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BORDEAUX  AND 
BUENOS  AIRES. 

'Pile  French  lim*  of  steamships  operating  hetween  France  and  the 
T'nited  States  |)ropos(‘s  to  hnild  two  lar>;e  twin-screw  steamers  to  ply 
e.xclusively  hetween  Bordeaux  and  Buenos  Aires.  These  vessels  are 
t<»  he  of  the  Provence  typ(‘.  handsomely  fitted  up.  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  and  of  a  <lisplacement  of  not  le.ss  than  22,000  tons  each. 
The  commerce  of  the  Aifientine  Kepnhlic  with  Fiance  has  grown  so 
large  that  the  French  line  deemed  it  lu'cessaiy  to  place  the.se  ves.sels 
in  .service  in  ordei’  to  properly  accommodate  tin*  fndght  and  jiassengm' 
traflic  hetween  th(>  two  countries. 
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GRAIN  INDUSTRY. 

The  oflicial  estimates  of  Argentina’s  cereal  production  for  the 
calendar  year  1910  give  the  following  figures;  Wheat,  8,825,000  tons; 
linseed,  800,000  tons;  and  maize.  5,000,000  tons.  Consnl-tJeneral 
Bartleman  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  his  report  of  December  1,  1909,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  period  covered  by  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  Argentina  took  first  place  among  the  grain-exporting  countries 
of  the  world.  While  this  lead  was  |)artly  tine  to  the  poor  crops  har¬ 
vested  in  that  year  in  the  ITiited  States  and  Russia,  nevertheless  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  within  a  very  short  time  Argentina  will 
he  the  greatest  of  the  world's  grain  luoducers. 

OIL  IN  MENDOZA. 

Oil  has  been  struck  at  San  Rafael,  in  Mendoza  Province,  .some  700 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  at  a  depth  of  215  meters,  with  a  flow  of  10,000 
liters  daily.  Competent  engineers  claim  that  other  borings  can  be 
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made  within  4U  to  oU  meters  of  this  well  and  yield  similar  results. 
This  latest  discovered  oil  field  is  of  the  jjreatest  importance  to  the 
country  since  the  oil  is  pure  petroleum  and  constant  in  its  (low. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

The  International  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Hygiene  will  meet  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  25th  of  the  present  month  in  commemoration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Argentine  Kepulilic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
International  fhxhihitipn  of  Hygiene  to  he  held  in  connection  there¬ 
with  and  as  one  of  the  practical  sections  thereof,  will  also  he  inaugu¬ 
rated.  This  exhibition,  which  will  close  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  its  inauguration,  is  divided  into  the  following  sections,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  pavilion:  Congress  and  conferimces;  hygienic  sports; 
physioterapy,  hydroterapy,  electroterapy,  ozonoterapy,  and  X  rays; 
instruments  and  apparatus  u.sed  in  the  art  of  curing;  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  and  medicinal  plants;  hygiene  of  private 
dwellings;  hygiene  of  dress  and  historical  museum  of  the  same; 
library  and  maps  of  hygiene;  hygiene  of  food;  hygiene  of  city  and 
country,  and  sanitary  works  of  cities,  villages,  and  camp  towns;  venti¬ 
lation  and  calefaction  in  general  :  hygiene  of  collective  dwellings;  naval 
and  military  hygiene,  and  private,  special,  and  garden  installations. 

Exhibitors  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene  will  be 
given  jirizes  awarded  by  a  jury  appointed  for  the  jnirpose.  The 
prizes  will  consist  of  medals  and  diplomas,  and  there  will  be  a  special 
prize  of  honor  in  each  section,  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  most 
notabh*  piece  of  work  or  to  any  other  object  that  is  considered  of 
exceptional  usefulness  to  humanity  at  large.  The  medals  and  di¬ 
plomas  will  be  first  and  second  class,  and  will  be  awarded  by  the  jury 
without  appeal. 

RAILWAY  BETWEEN  CORRIENTES  AND  ASUNCION. 

With  the  construction  of  the  railway  between  Corrientes  and 
Asuncion,  which  was  contracted  for  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
on  January  20,  1910,  the  Argentine  North  East  Railway  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway  of  Paraguay  will  be  joined  and  direct  communication 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  established.  Hitherto  all  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  tradic  between  these  points  has  been  dependent 
upon  water  transportation.  The  National  Government  will  con¬ 
tribute  £2,000,000  toward  the  construction  of  this  important  link  in 
her  international  railway  system. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
have  decided  upon  a  general  .system  of  irrigation  works  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  Republic.  In  this  connection,  a  commission 
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lias  been  recently  desifinated  by  the  Department  of  Ajirieulture  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Republic  with  a  view  to  determininjr  in  what 
zones  these  works  are  most  urfrently  needed. 

NAVIGABILITY  OF  THE  BERMEJO  RIVER. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  a  written  report  covering;  the 
details  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  Bermejo  River,  says  that  so  many 
obstacles  to  navi<;ation  have  been  removed  from  the  channel  of  the 
river  that  it  is  now  navi<;able  for  steamers  of  shallow  draft.  In  order 
to  establish  direct  communications  with  the  upper  Bermejo,  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  entered  into  with  a  German  shiphuildin*;  firm  to  con¬ 
st  luct  a  limited  numhm-  of  steamers  of  this  tvpe  for  the  river  service. 
The  provinces  throujih  which  the  Bermejo  ilows  are  rapidly  developing 

in  population  and  trade, 
hufjely  throufih  the 
jjrowthof  the  quebracho 
industry,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  im¬ 
provements  will  greatly 
hasten  their  growth. 

EXPORTS  OF  CE¬ 
REALS  FROM  BAHIA 
BLANCA,  1009. 

The  cereal  exports 
from  Bahia  Blanca  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1909  aggre¬ 
gated  970,011  tons.  Of 
this  total  wheat  con¬ 
tributed  7S1,.')74  tons; 
oats,  180,442  tons;  barley,  5,246  tons;  linseed,  2,117  tons;  hay,  470 
tons;  bran,  1.58  tons;  and  rye,  4  tons. 

NEW  NORMAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

On  January  13,  1910,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  announced 
his  intention  of  founding  a  new  Normal  High  School  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  establishment  of  this  institute  affords  the  public-school  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  particular  branches  as  well  as  to  study 
the  most  ajiproved  methods  of  teaching. 

INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
an  industrial  census  of  the  Provinces  of  San  Juan  and  San  Luis,  the 
returns  for  which  closed  August  31,  1909.  According  to  this  census 
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there  are  iti  San  Juan  27S  factories  and  shops,  capitalized  at 
775. 580,  whose  annual  output  sells  for  1^3. 844. .500.  In  the 
Province  of  San  Luis  there  are  188  factories  and  sho])s.  with  a  ca|)ital 
of  ^1, 042, 300;  the  annual  products  of  these  estahlishinents  sell  for 
1*2.200,510. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  FOR  CATAMARCA. 

'I'he  plans  and  project  formulated  hy  the  Ministry  of  Ajiriculture 
for  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Kio  del  Valle,  for  irrif^ation 
))urposes  has  been  formally  ap|)roved  hy  the  Cloverninent  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  a  short  time  active  field  operations  will  he 
undertaken  to  establish  irrigation  works  on  this  river  which  are  to 
render  productive  thousands  of  acres  in  the  departments  of  Valle 
Vit*jo.  Banda  de  Varela,  ('hacarita,  and  Piedra  Blanca.  The  ollicial 
<'stimate  of  the  cost  of  these  works  is  1*1  ,()82,753. 

HUDSON-FULTON  MEDAL  FOR  ARGENTINA. 

'Pile  American  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires,  on  March  3,  KUO,  pre- 
senteil  to  Don  Jhse  Figueroa  Ai.corta,  President  of  the  Ar<>:entine 
Kepublic,  a  gold  medal  struck  hy  the  IIudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Conmiission  commemorating  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  inauguration  of  steam  navigation  thereon.  In  the  presentation 
address,  the  minister  thanked  the  President  for  Argentina’s  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  recent  celebration  and  complimented  the  nation 
for  its  significant  naval  representation  at  the  festival. 

ARGENTINA  TO  BUILD  SHIPS. 

Consul-General  R.  M.  Bartee.max,  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  course 
of  a  report  on  the  new  dockyard  and  foundry  to  he  built  at  La  Plata, 
says  that  this  is  the  largest  shijihuilding  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
in  Argentina. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  dockyard  is  to  be  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Kio  Santiago  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  where  a  dry  dock  for  docking 
vessels  up  to  14,000  tons  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  po-ssible.  The  tenders  for  this 
dry  dock  are  to  be  called  for  in  Buenos  Aires  within  the  next  six  months.  A  large 
shipbuilding  and  repairing  plant  will  also  be  erected,  at  which  river  steamers,  tugs, 
lighters,  and  other  similar  craft  will  be  built  and  the  construction  and  rej)air  of  heavy 
machinery  undertaken. 

In  return  for  the  obligation  to  construct  and  operate  the  dockyard  the  .Vrgentine 
Government,  besides  giving  the  use  of  the  land  for  ninety-nine  years  will  give  free 
entry  to  all  machinery,  tools,  and  materials  required  therefor  that  are  not  produced 
in  .\rgentina.  The  establishment  will  be  free  from  national  taxes,  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies  will  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  l.a  Plata  free  zone. 
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FROZEN  MEAT  EXPORTS  FOR  1909. 

'Pile  exports  of  imittoii  and  lainh  carcasses  from  the  Ar>rentiiie 
Kepiihlic  for  lOd'.t  are  estimated  at  as  compared  with 

d,2(i5.S79  for  IhOS,  while  the  ex|)orts  of  frozen  and  chilled  heef  dur- 
inj;  the  same  period  amonnted  to  2, .578,(10(1.  as  compared  with  2.292,440 
iltirinp  the  same  |)eriod  of  1008. 


ACREAGE  IN  PASTORAL  LANDS. 

The  census  for  1008  jiives  the  total  pastoral  area  of  <;razin^  lands 
in  the  Argentine  Reptiblic  as  6,720,000  hectares,  as  compared  with 
737,000  hectares  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  180.5.  It  was  oHi- 
<  ially  calculated  at  the  beginning  of  1010  that  the  area  under  alfalfa 
alone  could  not  he  less  than  4, .500, 000  hectares,  and  that  during  that 
year  the  5, 000, 000  mark  would  he  passed. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Xaviga- 
tion  Company  an  issue  of  £7.50,000  in  honds  was  determined  upon 
to  provide  funds  for  the  (a)nstruction  of  four  fast  steamers  of  shal- 
li)W  draft.  With  these  fotir  steamers  a  ra])id  .service  between  Liver- 
])ool  and  Buenos  Aires  will  he  inaugurated,  thereby  tilling  a  long-felt 
want,  inasmuch  as  they  will  cater  to  trallic  to  and  from  Valparaiso 
by  tlie  Trans-Andean  Railway. 


EXPORTS  IN  1909. 


'Ihe  exports  of  Bolivia  in  1000  were  valued  at  Bs.  .53, .508, 749 
(S21 ,403,.5()()).  The  vahie  of  the  mineral  exports  was  Bs.  4.5,620,903 
(.‘?18,248,361 ),  while  that  of  the  vegetable  exports  was  Bs.  7,440,038 
(82,976,015).  On  the  mineral  and  vegetable  exports  duties  were  col¬ 
lected  to  the  amount  of  Bs.  2,038.9.58  (.881.5,583),  nearly  all  of  which 
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were  levied  on  tin  and  ruliher.  The  total  rubber  exports,  not  ineliid- 
in<:  those  made  throufih  the  ports  of  Villa  Bella,  Abuna,  and  Bahia, 
din  in';  the  second  half  of  1909  amounted  to  Bs.  7,105,1 76  (S2, 842,070), 
on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  value  of  Bs.  781,755  ($312,702). 
The  tin  exported  amounted  to  Bs.  34,879,364  ($13,951,745),  on  which 
export  duties  were  collected  amounting;  to  Bs.  1,103,570  ($441,428). 
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The  followin';  tables  show  the  ])rincipal  mineral  and  vegetable 
products  exported  from  Bolivia  in  1909: 

Exports  of  mineral  products. 


.\rticle. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Kihgra  ms. 

Boliviannu. 

Dollars, 

Tin . 

.  34,954,8:15 

34.X79.304 

13,951,745 

Silver . 

.  150,507 

8,000,401 

3, 224, 184 

Copper . 

.  3,0X4,089 

l,7('W,(i81 

700,672 

Silver  bullion . 

.  3. 4X4 

134, 175 

53,670 

Wolfram . 

.  152,  two 

97,091 

39,070 

Gold . 

.  39 

t«.244 

20,097 

Antimonv . 

.  494,440 

51,260 

20,504 

EXPORTS  OF  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 


Rubber .  1,957,93:1  7,l(»5.17t>  2,  (>42,070 

Coca . 125,593  292,0X1  117,072 

Cereals .  53,(MS0  19.(M>4  7,025 

Quinine  bark .  39,157  17,011  0,804 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

Slulor  A.  Soliz,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  has  written  an  interesting; 
article  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  which  he  traces  the  evolution 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  for  a  period  of  eighty  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Republic,  and  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal 
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of  the  South  American  constitutions.  In  this  evolution  reference  is 
made  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  national  territory,  the 
establishment  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  commerce,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  its  liberal  provisions,  article  4  of  the  Constitution  is 
quoted  in  full  as  follows: 

Every  man  han  the  ri^ht  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  remain  therein, 
travel  through  it,  leave  it,  without  any  other  restrictions  than  those  established 
by  international  law;  to  work  and  engage  in  any  lawful  business;  to  publish  ideas 
through  the  press,  without  previous  censorship;  to  teach,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State,  without  other  conditions  than  those  of  ability  and  morality;  to  enter  into 
associations;  toassemble  peacefully,  and  to  make  petitions  individually  or  collectively. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  of  Bolivia  on  January  1,  1910,  amounted  to 
£620,826,  £500,000  of  which  consisted  of  the  Morgan  loan  contracted 
on  December  29,  1908,  and  redeemable  in  46  semiannual  installments 
of  £20,000  each,  and  a  final  payment  of  £17,990,  due  on  January  1, 
1932.  The  Morgan  loan  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  provides  for  a 
progressive  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent  annually,  and  netted  the 


Government  90  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value.  A  detailed  statement 
of  the  Bolivian  debt  on  the  date  mentioned  is  as  follows: 

Morgan  loan .  £500,000 

Ronds  of  the  internal  debt  in  circulation .  71,  378 

Bonds  for  military  compensation .  15, 048 

Acre  bonds .  34,400 


Total .  620,820 


The  interests  and  sinking  fund  caused  by  this  debt  cost  the  Bolivian 
Government  £45,735  annually. 

When  the  proposed  loan  of  £1,5()0,()()()  which,  on  Xovember  10, 
1909,  the  Government  reqtiested  the  National  ('ongress  to  authorize 
it  to  negotiate  for  the  purpo.se  of  establishing  a  bank  for  discounts 
and  advances,  and  for  drainage  works  atid  water  siqtply  in  the  capitals 
of  the  departments,  is  consummated,  the  total  debt  of  the  Kepublic 
will  be  £2,120,826,  and  the  annual  outlay  on  same  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  £150,735. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  FOODSTUFFS. 

On  January  15,  1910,  the  President  of  Bolivia  issued  a  decree  ex¬ 
empting  from  customs  duties  and  storage  charges,  until  further  notk’o, 
the  following  food  products  imported  into  the  Kepublic:  Rice  in  the 
grain,  dried  carobs,  salted  meat,  unground  barley,  jerked  beef;  the 
preparation  of  potatoes  known  as  “chuno  de  papas,”  vermicelli,  beans, 
peas,  flour,  lentils,  corn,  sago,  sardines,  and  semolina. 


b.SS  IN  ri;i:N.\  I  KiNAii  iu  ijkai'  tiF  riii-;  a.mkiucan  hfithlics. 

BANK  PROFITS  IN  1909. 

Th(‘  prolits  ot'  the  live  l)aiiks  of  Bolivia  in  aiijirojiated 

li".  l.o7S.*);57  .4  1 .)).  as  coinpaicMl  with  Bs.  1  .Sti.l.Sfi  1  (S74(),.444) 

in  loos.  Al)ont  half  of  this  piofit  was  (‘ainod  l)y  t lu' National  Bank, 
al>out  oiu'-lifth  (“acli  l)y  tlio  Aisiandona  and  Industrial  hanks,  and  the 
remainder  l)y  the  Mcrcant ih'  and  Ajrri  cult nral  hanks. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1909. 

The  exports  from  .San  Francisco  to  the  Uepnhlic  of  Bolivia  in  I0(M» 
consisted  of  dSS.'JS.*)  packajies  of  merchandise,  valued  at  5!3()l),007.(il . 
'Phe  principal  items  of  (‘xport.  in  tin*  order  of  their  importance,  were 
ties,  flour,  and  lnmh(*r. 


ti_v  Hariis-Kwinir. 


BONIFACIO. 


Marble  bust  of  Jose  Bonifaeio  de  Andrada  e  .Silva,  the  work  of  Charpentier;  presented  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .Xmerican  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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EXPORTS  OF  HIDES  FROM  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

The  total  exports  of  hides  from  tlie  State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sid 
for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  970,444,  as  compared  with  700. 49.3 
in  1908.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  tlie  exportation  of 
hides  from  tliis  State  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  1909  all  previous 
records  were  broken. 

COFFEE  SURTAX. 

Accordinj;  to  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  of  the  .State 
of  .Sao  Paulo,  the  total  amount  of  the  surtax  collected  on  coffee 
exports,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  per  ha*;,  amounted  on  Kehru- 
ary  1  to  £2, 700, 9,51 .  After  deductin*;  from  this  sum  tlie  expendi¬ 
tures  incurred  in  storin*;  the  coffee  and  payin*;  interest  on  the 
£1.5,000,000  loan,  there  remained  a  net  balance  of  £900,000,  which 
was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  this  loan. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been  authorized  to  reorganize 
the  National  Museum  at  Kio  de  Janeiro.  It  will  give  popular  courses 
on  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  anthropology,  and  conduct 
investigations  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  entomology,  phytopa¬ 
thology,  vegetable  chemistry,  and  biology. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  RUBBER. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  commissioned  Dr.  Carlos  de 
C'erqueika  Pinto  to  go  to  the  Acre  Territory  and  prepare  a  certain 
amount  of  rubber  by  a  new  method  which  he  has  invented,  for  export 
to  New  York,  in  order  to  prove  to  rubber  importers  the  superiority 
of  the  rubber  obtained  by  this  process  to  that  obtained  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods.  Rubber  manufacturers  who  have  used  this  rubber 
declare  it  to  be  greatly  superior  in  quality,  and  it  is  expected  it  will 
obtain  better  prices  in  foreign  markets. 

IMMIGRATION  IN  1909. 

According  to  oflicial  statistics,  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
in  lirazil  during  1909,  was  8.5,416,  of  which  42,765  entered  at  the 
port  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  36,014  at  the  port  of  Santos.  This  shows 
a  decrease  of  9,279  compared  with  the  figures  for  1908. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MEMORY  OF  SENHOR  NABUCO. 

On  the  morning  of  April  9,  1910,  the  United  States  armored 
cruiser  North  Carolina,  bearing  the  body  of  the  late  Brazilian  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Washington,  Senhor  Nablco,  was  slowly  convoyed  by  a  fleet 
of  Brazilian  destroyers  and  cruisers,  all  the  forts  saluting,  into  the 
harbor  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  casket  containing  the  remains  of  the 
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late  Ambassador  was  landed  and  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Monroe  Palace,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  two  days,  bavin"  been 
viewed  by  thousands  of  persons.  The  oflicial  obsequies  were  held 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  1 1th  of  the  same  fnontli,  after  which  the  body 
was  placed  on  board  the  battle  ship  Carlos  Gomez,  to  be  taken  to 
Pernambuco,  the  birthplace  of  Senhor  Nabuco,  for  interment. 

The  commander  of  the  North  Carolina  was  greeted  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  the  greatest  courtesj'  was 
shown  to  him  and  the  staff  of  the  cruiser.  One  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  in  this  connection  was  the  presentation  of  a  handsome 
flag  by  the  Brazilian  ladies  to  the  North  Carolina. 


THE  ALCOBACA  RAILWAY. 

According  to  reports  received  on  the  progress  of  the  Alcobaca 
Railwa3%  which  is  being  built  between  Alcobaca  and  Praia  da  Hainha, 
this  line  is  now  finished  to  a  point  on  the  Tocantins  River  below 
Itaboca  Falls,  and  a  temporary'  Decauv'ille  line  has  been  built  con¬ 
necting  the  finished  .section  of  the  railway'  yvith  the  steamers  yvliich 
])ly'  the  riy'er  above  the  falls.  Work  on  the  raihvaj'  yvill  be  pushed 
rapidly'  yvith  the  beginning  of  the  dry'  season,  and  it  yvill  not  be  long 
before  the  line  yvill  reach  a  point  above  the  falls,  and  thence  to  Praia 
<la  Rainha,  yvhich  yvill  be  for  the  present  the  terminus  of  the  line.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company'  to  later  extend  the  line  to  Cameta. 
With  the  construction  of  this  line  a  large  part  of  the  States  of  Goy'az, 
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Matto  Grosso,  anti  Maranliao  will  be  placet!  in  tlirect  communication 
with  Atlantic  ports.  The  principal  protlucts  of  this  zone  are  rubber, 
Brazil  nuts,  anti  cacao. 

MONUMENT  TO  FLORIANO  PEIXOTO. 

The  statue  of  Marshal  Flouiano  Peixoto,  erected  in  the  public 
square  Ferreira  Vianna,  facing  the  Avenitla  Central,  was  unveiled 
on  February  24,  1910.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  the  Brazilian 
sculptor,  Eduardo  Sa. 


MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE  RAILROAD  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  BETWEEN 
ALCOBACA  AND  PRAIA  DA  RAINHA. 


CONTRACT  FOR  NEW  DOCK  AT  RIO. 


The  contract  for  the  new  dock  at  Rio  has  been  awarded  to  the 
“Societe  Franco  Bresilienne.”  This  company  obligates  itself  to  builtl 
the  dock  within  .30  months,  at  the  cost  of  £832,738. 


PANORAMA  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AT  THE  BRUSSELS  EXPOSITION. 


One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Brazilian  exhibit  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year  will  be  a  panorama  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  exploited  by  a 
stock  company  to  which  the  Brazilian  Government  has  granted  a 
33703- Bull.  .5—10 - 11 
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subsidy  of  60,000  francs  and  the  land  on  which  the  panorama  is  to 
be  built.  The  artist  is  to  receive  60,000  francs  for  the  plans,  the 
painting,  and  the  placing  of  the  panorama.  The  building  wiU  be  a 
portable  one  and  will  cost  41,000  francs.  After  the  closing  of  the 
Brussels  Exposition,  the  panorama  will  be  taken  to  Turin,  will  be 
transferred  to  Rome  in  1911,  to  Madrid  in  1912,  and  later  to  other 
cities. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSION  IN  STATE  OF  BAHIA. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pierre  Paul  Demers,  formerly  United 
States  consul  at  Baliia,  Brazil,  representing  Mr.  Henry  J.  Connill, 
the  contract  which  the  latter  entered  into  with  the  State  Government 
of  Bahia  in  September  last  for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  a 
railway  in  said  State  62  miles  in  length  has  been  revised.  By  the 
terms  of  the  new  contract  the  line  will  have  a  length  of  about  280 
miles,  extending  from  Camamu  Bay  to  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Jequitin- 
honha  River,  near  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The 
line  will  traverse  a  very  rich  and  hitherto  unexplored  region. 

WHEAT  CULTIVATION  SCHEME. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hile,  representing  a  syndicate  of  United  States  capi¬ 
talists,  is  now  making  a  trip  through  the  southern  States  of  Brazil  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  with  the  object  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  wheat  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Should  he  find  the  condi¬ 
tions  favorable,  he  will  lease  extensive  areas  in  the  States  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  this  purpose. 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic  number  11,147,  with 
a  total  matriculation  of  565,922  pupils,  and  secondary  schools,  327, 
with  an  enrollment  of  30,258  pupils.  These  figures  comprise  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

TUBERCULOSIS  SANATORIUM. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  I^eague  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  planning  to 
erect  a  sanatorium  in  the  vicinity  of  Gavea  Mountain  for  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients.  The  sanatorium  will  be  called 
the  Dona  Amelia  Sanatorium  and  will  cost  approximately  $75,000 
United  States  money. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

During  the  calendar  year  1909,  349  miles  of  railway  were  opened  for 
traffic  in  all  Brazil.  Of  this  total,  100  miles  were  on  the  various  lines 
of  the  Brazil  Railway  Company  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  On  the  Northwestern  of  Brazil  Railway,  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Bolivian  border,  some  25 
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miles  were  opened  for  traffic,  and  about  42  miles  of  line  were  opened 
on  the  Victoria-Diamantina  Railroad,  in  Espiritu  Santo  and  Minas 
Geraes.  The  remaining  extensions  were  on  the  various  lines  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  aggregated  74  miles,  as 
compared  with  275  miles  on  the  State  owned  or  controlled  raUroads. 

The  Goyaz  Railway  is  now  open  to  traffic  as  far  as  Bambuhy  sta¬ 
tion,  or  to  kilometer  114. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  Claudio  branch  of  the  West  of  Minas 
Railway.  This  line  will  traverse  an  important  coffee-producing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

COLONIZATION  PROJECTS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  proposes  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  several  fazendas 
or  plantations  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  be  used  in  colonization  schemes. 


INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Industrial  statistics  published  by  the  “Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fabril”  show  that  in  1908  Chile  had  4,758  industrial  establishments 
operating  wdth  more  than  four  workmen,  965  of  which  were  engaged 
in  the  hides,  skins,  and  shoe  industries,  866  in  the  food  industries, 
669  in  the  metal  industries,  555  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  439 
in  the  wood  industries  and  its  manufactures,  209  in  the  paper  and 
printing  industries,  and  204  in  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  capital  employed  in  all  these  industries  aggregates  ^339,092,- 
971.  The  food  supply  industries  have  the  most  capital,  or  "PllO,- 
000,000.  In  the  hides,  skins,  and  shoe  industry  capital  to  the 
amount  of  ^40,000,000  is  employed;  in  alcoholic  beverages,  ^28,- 
000,000;  in  wood  and  its  manufactures,  ^27,500,000;  and  in  the 
garment  industry,  ^20,000,000.  These  industries  employ  67,355 
workmen,  46,549  of  which  are  men,  17,678  women,  and  5,947  chil¬ 
dren.  The  average  weekly  salary  of  the  male  workers  is  ?20.90 ;  of 
the  women,  ?9.67 ;  and  of  the  children,  ?7.79. 

In  1908  these  establishments  produced  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
^469,123, 133,  and  employed  raw  material  worth  ?257, 122,644,  of 
which  ^^168,048,131  represented  raw  material  produced  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  ?89,074,513  that  which  was  imported  from  abroad.  In 
round  numbers  these  factories  produced  merchandise  valued  at 
?470,000,000  out  of  raw  materials  costing  !P257,000,000,  or  a  net 
gain  in  wealth  of  ?212, 000,000. 
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CHILEAN  WINE  PRODUCTION. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine  has  now  become 
a  very  important  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were 
145,894  acres  of  vineyards  in  Chile,  of  which  47,103  acres  were  irri¬ 
gated.  These  vineyards  contained  254,086,859  native  vines  and 
53,173,715  vines  of  French  origin.  During  1908  these  vineyards 
produced  30,472,333  gallons  of  wine  and  974,092  gallons  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

HARBOR  WORKS  IN  MAULE  RIVER. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  changed  its  plans  for  the  construction 
of  harbor  works  at  Concepcion,  and  instead  has  selected  the  Maule 
River.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  "^6,000,000,  of  which 
?3, 500,000  will  be  expended  on  the  north  mole,  ^400,000  on  the 
south  mole,  and  ?2, 100,000  on  a  10-meter  breakwater,  dredging, 
embankment  works,  buildings,  apparatus,  roads,  and  other  necessary 
constructions. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  training  school  for  girls  which  was  founded  in  Santiago  in  1888 
has  long  ago  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Republic.  In  this  school  the  girls  are  taught  to  do 
the^things  which  they  will  have  to  do  later  in  life.  The  products  of 
the  school  for  1909  were  sold  for  ^28,698. 

COLONIZATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  a  message  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  bearing  the  date  of  January  15,  1910,  recommends  as  a  matter 
of  economy  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  whose  principal  functions  will  include  the  encouragement  of 
immigration  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  on  Government  lands 
and  the  leasing  or  sale  of  these  lands  to  settlers. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  FOR  1909. 

The  receipts  from  customs  for  the  year  1909  show  an  increase  of 
^3,345,483  over  those  of  1908.  The  customs  revenues  amounted  in 
1909  to  ?1 14,616,907,  as  compared  with  ?1 11,270,424  in  1908. 
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FROZEN  LAMB  EXPORTS,  1009. 

The  exports  of  frozen  lamb  carcasses  from  Chile  during  the  calendar 
year  1909  were  201,486,  as  compared  with  76,121  in  1908.  As  shown 
by  the  figures  for  1909,  the  sheep-raising  industry  in  Chile  is  fast 
assuming  large  proportions. 
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SCIENTIFIC  SEED  SELECTION. 


A  number  of  tests  are  being  made  at  the  Experimental  Station 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  view  toward  securing 
better  crops  by  using  the  most  scientific  methods  in  the  selection 
of  seeds  for  planting.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  some 
30  varieties  of  wheat,  40  varieties  of  forage  plants,  20  varieties  of 
industrial  plants,  22  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  15  varieties  of  com. 
When  the  tests  are  concluded  the  best  grades  of  the  different  varieties 
will  be  distributed  throughout  the  farming  districts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 


The  population  of  the  city  orf  Santiago  is  now  officially  estimated 
at  360,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  is  calculated  in  round  numbers  as  16,000.  During  1909 
the  sum  of  ’P376,792  was  spent  in  paving  the  city  streets. 

The  latest  published  estimate  gives  the  number  of  cattle  in  Chile 
at  2,674,666  head;  horses  and  mules  at  746,150;  sheep  at  4,598,109; 
goats  at  476,338;  and  hogs  at  338,993. 
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On  October  31,  1909,  the  banks  of  Chile  contained  deposits  to  the 
value  of  $76,579,371  United  States  currency,  with  total  reserves  of 
$165,801,896,  on  a  capital  of  $29,440,598. 

During  1909  parcel  post  packages  to  the  number  of  27,687  were 
received  in  the  foreign  mails  entering  Chile,  as  compared  with  18,907 
in  1908. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1909  Cliilean  interests  produced 
26,468,045  quintals  of  nitrate,  as  compared  with  21,732,732  in  1908. 


CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS. 


A  Congress  of  Students  of  the  three  Republics  which  at  one  time 
constituted  the  Great  Colombia — that  is  to  say,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Venezuela — will  be  held  in  Bogota,  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  from  July  20  to  August  7,  1910,  in  honor  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  national  independence  of 
Colombia.  The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  strengthen  and  cement 
the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  will  that  now  exist  among  the 
university  students  of  the  three  Republics,  to  discuss  educational 
and  scientific  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  to  encourage  the 
adhesion  of  the  educational  centers  of  the  three  nations  to  the 
League  of  American  Students  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  will  be  chosen  from  the  student 
body  of  the  largest  and  most  important  institutions  of  learning  of 
the  three  countries  mentioned,  and  at  the  inaugural  session  a  general 
committee,  consisting  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  four 
secretaries,  will  be  elected  to  direct  the  business  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  first  inaugural  session  of  the  Congress]  homage  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  future  sessions 
treating  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Desirability  of  the  unification  of  university  curricula  and  the 
value  of  college  degrees. 

2.  Scholarships  and  exchange  of  students. 

3.  Rights  and  privileges  of  students. 

4.  Interchange  of  books,  theses,  reviews,  and  newspapers. 

5.  Representation  of  students  on  boards  of  directors  of  faculties. 

6.  Adhesion  to  the  League  of  Students  of  Montevideo. 

7.  Organization  of  future  congresses  of  the  students  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 

Students  of  universities  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela 
may  send  works  to  the  Congress  on  the  foregoing  subjects,  and  any 
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matters  relating  thereto,  until  June  15,  1910.  The  study  of  the 
scientific  works  submitted  to  the  Congress  will  be  divided  into  as 
many  sections  as  the  general  committee  may  deem  advisable.  Sub¬ 
commissions,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  two  secretaries,  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  works  forwarded  to  the  Congress  are 
to  be  read  to  that  body  or  given  publicity  through  the  official  organ 
of  the  Congress.  Senores  Demetrio  Garcia  Vasquez  and  Salvador 
Iglesias,  both  of  Bogota,  are  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  board  having  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Congress  in  hand. 

BANANA,  RAILWAY,  STEAMSHIP,  AND  WHARFAGE  CONCESSION. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  of  Bogota,  in  its  issue  of  December  18,  1909, 
publishes  the  text  of  a  contract  entered  into  between  a  company  de¬ 
nominated  the  “Consorcio  Albingia”  and  the  Government  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  which  obligates  the  “Consorcio  Albingia”  to  cultivate 
bananas  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exportation,  and  to  this  end  the 
company  agrees  to  make  plantings  of  bananas  on  the  public  lands 
covering  an  area  of  13,345  acres  in  the  Gulf  of  Urab4  district. 

The  Government  grants  permission  to  the  “Consorcio  Albingia” 
to  operate,  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  a  railroad  starting  from  a  point 
on  the  coast  between  Turbo  and  the  Le6n  River  and  crossing  the 
property  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  as  far  as  its  eastern 
extremity.  It  is  also  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  “Consorcio 
Albingia”  will  encourage  the  banana  export  trade  by  establishing 
regular  steamship  services  between  Puerto  C6sar  and  foreign  markets. 

The  “Consorcio  Albingia”  is  also  authorized  to  construct  a  wharf 
for  ocean-going  vessels  at  a  point  on  or  between  the  Turbo  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Le6n  River.  The  point  selected  by  the  company  as 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  wharf  is  to  be  called  Puerto  C6sar. 

ELECTION  OF  DELEGATES  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  elections  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  were 
held  in  April,  and  the  delegates  elected  then  will  meet  at  Bogota  May 
15,  1910,  to  revise  the  National  Constitution. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER. 

The  importance  of  Barranquilla  as  a  port  for  ocean-going  vessels 
and  the  increase  of  traffic  offered  along  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
River  has  led  enterprising  business  concerns  in  Colombia  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  four  dredges  to  maintain  proper  depths  of  water 
and  to  keep  the  river  free  from  all  obstructions  to  navigation  through¬ 
out  the  year.  It  is  believed  by  competent  experts  that  commerce 
and  passenger  traffic  will  eventually  lead  to  the  canalization  as  a 
matter  of  ultimate  economy. 
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OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN  MACHINERY. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  in  Colombia  for 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  modern  mining  machin- 
erj".  However,  before  any  serious  attempt  can  be  made  to  get  this 
trade  it  is  essential  to  know  something  of  the  ore  formations  and  the 
particular  kinds  of  machinery  best  adapted  to  their  treatment. 

COPPER  DEPOSITS  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Copper  ores  are  very  abundant  in  Colombia,  but  owing  to  the  sur¬ 
passing  richness  of  the  country  in  gold  and  silver,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  commoner  metals.  When  the  value  of  Colombian 
copper  deposits  becomes  better  known  and  appreciated,  Colombia 
will  without  doubt  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  copper-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Copper  ores  are  found  in  Ocafia  and  Velez, 
in  the  Department  of  Santander,  in  Moniguica  and  Santa  Rosa,  in 
the  Department  of  Boyaca,  and  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  copper  mining  districts  is  that  of  Nata- 
gania,  favorably  located  near  the  Magdalena  River  some  750  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  is  navigable  the  entire  distance  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  stretch  of  rapids,  where  traffic  must  go  by  train  until  water 
of  the  proper  depth  is  again  encountered.  The  low  mountainous 
range  along  this  river  contains  an  enormous  number  of  copper 
deposits,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  engineers  that  the 
copper  could  be  mined  and  smelted  at  from  £20  to  £35  per  ton. 

NEW  PARK  AND  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Colombian 
Independence  is  to  be  commemorated  by  the  opening  of  four  new 
parks  to  be  known  as  the  “Parque  del  Centenario.”  An  unoccupied 
public  square  is  now  being  planted  with  tropical  trees  and  plants 
and  will  be  further  improved  by  the  construction  of  cement  walks. 
In  the  center  of  this  park  a  statue  of  liberty  will  be  erected  modeled 
after  the  one  in  New  York  Harbor. 

CONVERSION  FUND. 

A  law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  provides  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  from  the  Muzo  and  Coscuez  emerald  mines, 
the  income  from  the  lease  of  the  Santa  Ana,  La  Manta,  Supia  and 
Marmato  mines,  the  excess  of  public  revenues  over  expenses,  and  2 
per  cent  of  the  tariff  receipts  from  imports  shall  go  to  create  a  con¬ 
version  fund  or  coin  reserve,  which  will  serve  exclusively  as  a  guar¬ 
anty  for  the  conversion  of  paper  money. 


l*hfttii^raph  })y  Harrls-Kwinj;. 


MORA. 


Marble  bust  of  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  the  work  of  Don  Juan  Ramfin  Molina;  presented  by  the  Ooveminent 
of  Costa  Rica  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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NEW  ISSTJE  OF  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  to  contract  for  a  new  issue  of  paper  currency  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000,000,  which  will  be  partly  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  old  and  deteriorated  notes  of  previous  issues. 

PUBLIC  REVENUES  AND  BUDGET,  1910. 

The  public  revenues  for  1910  are  estimated  at  $10,691,500,  and 
expenditures  in  the  various  departments  provided  for  in  the  budget 
will  aggregate  $11,770,071. 

WORK  ON  PUERTO  WILCHES  RAILWAY. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  on  the  Puerto  Wilches  Rail¬ 
way,  17  kilometers  having  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FOR  CALI. 

The  city  of  Cali  has  contracted  for  electric  lights  to  be  ready  for 
use  before  the  1st  of  September  next.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  will  furnish  the  electrical  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  the  enterprise. 


COSTA  RICA 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

“The  Mining  World,”  in  an  issue  of  recent  date,  treats  of  the 
more  important  interests  engaged  in  the  exploitation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica’s  mineral  resources,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  : 

The  Abangarez  Gold  Fields,  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  and  owning 
about  100  square  miles  of  mineral  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Republic.  The  installation  at  this  plant  consists  of  40  stamps,  with 
an  additional  40  now  under  construction;  also  the  necessary  tube 
mills  and  filter  presses  for  cyaniding  purposes.  This  same  company 
also  operates  the  Esperanza  mine,  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,500,000, 
the  installations  of  which  consist  of  20  stamps  and  a  cyanide  leach¬ 
ing  plant.  The  ore  averages  about  $35  per  ton. 

The  Union  Gold  mine  lies  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Abangarez 
mine,  and  is  owned  by  California  capitalists.  The  installation  con¬ 
sists  of  a  20-stamp  mill  with  cyanide  leaching  plant.  The  ore  is 
expected  to  yield  about  $8  gold  per  ton.  Active  milling  operations 
are  to  be  begun  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  Montezuma  mine  is  situated  about  8  miles  southeast  of  the 
Union  mine  and  is  owned  by  New  York  capitalists.  Its  installa- 
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tions  consist  of  a  40-stamp  mill,  with  a  sliming  cyanide  plant.  The 
ore  averages  about  $8  gold  per  ton. 

The  Aguacate  mine,  owned  by  a  New'  York  corporation,  is  situated 
about  5  miles  north  of  the  Pacific  Railw'ay  line.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $8,000,000  and  has  now'  in  its  employ  a  force  of  1,500 
men.  The  powder  for  this  plant  will  be  furnished  by  a  hydro-electric 
plant  w'hich  is  being  constructed  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  where 
5,000  horsepow'er  w'ill  be  developed  and  transmitted  to  the  mine,  a 
distance  of  20  miles. 

The  Macacona  and  Corinto  mines  are  owned  by  capitalists  of  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  These  mines  are  situated  on  the  Barranca  River, 
about  3  miles  from  Esparta  and  about  12  miles  from  the’ Pacific  port 
of  Puntarenas.  The  property  is  being  actively  developed  and  has  a 
10-stamp  mill  and  cyanide  plant  under  construction. 

The  Costa  Rica  Exploration  Syndicate,  a  Costa  Rican  company, 
is  actively  developing  the  Arenal  gold  mines  on  the  Arenal  River,  20 
miles  north  of  the  Abangarez.  This  property  consists  of  25,000 
acres  of  mineral  lands,  on  which  several  gold  veins  have  been  located 
and  are  being  developed.  This  company  also  owns  large  deposits 
of  manganese,  copper,  and  iron  on  the  Nicoya  Peninsula.  The  man¬ 
ganese  ore  averages  about  56  per  cent  manganese  and  the  chalco- 
pyrite  ore  assays  from  5  to  20  per  cent  copper. 

THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEDAGOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
created  the  Central  American  Pedagogical  Institute,  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  w'as  authorized  to  construct  the  necessary  edifices  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  institution.  A  suitable  location 
for  these  buildings  w'as  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Barba, 
which  site  w'as  duly  approved  by  the  Second  Central  American  Con¬ 
ference,  which  met  in  San  Salvador  on  February  2,  1910.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  designated  by  executive  decree 
certain  lands  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Barba  as  the  site  on  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  erected. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

IN  1900. 


The  annual  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  shows  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic  in  1909  were  $91,026,781 
and  $124,711,039,  respectively,  as  compared  w'ith  $85,218,391  and 
$94,603,324,  respectively,  in  1908.  These  figures  in  detail  are  as 
follow's : 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

1  1908. 

1 

1909. 

1908.  I 

1 

1909. 

United  States . 

Other  American  countries . 

Qermany . 

Spain . . 

fraDce . 

Oreat  Britain . 

Other  European  countries . 

All  other  countries . 

S41, 570,980  , 
7,287,308  1 
7,172,358 
7,454,933 
5,029,492 
11,724,029 
3,485,938 
1,487,293 

$40,292,216 

7,042,170 

6,562,411 

7,966,076 

5,286,880 

12,116,501 

3,899,216 

1,861,245 

$78,8(>8,490 

2,257,077 

4,711,164 

958,207 

1,401,997 

4,775,906 

978,084 

652,339 

$109,407,583 

2,(i60,971 

4,053,960 

865,519 

1,216,275 

5,013,676 

1,081,241 

411,814 

Total . 

85,218,391 

91,026,781 

94,003,324 

124,711,039 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  island  in  round  numbers  in  1909 
amounted  to  $24,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  over 
the  receipts  from  the  same  source  in  1908. 

The  sugar  crop  in  1908-9  exceeded  1,500,000  tons,  valued  at 
$78,300,000.  The  estimated  sugar  crop  for  1909-10  is  1,700,000  tons. 
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valued  at  $90,000,000,  or  a  calculated  increase  of  $12,000,000  over 
the  value  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  production  of  tobacco  in  1909  was  494,358  bales,  as 
against  563,059  bales  in  1908,  or  a  decrease  of  68,701  bales  in  1909  as 
compared  with  1908.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigar¬ 
ettes  in  1909  exceeded  $31,350,000  as  compared  with  $28,730,000  in 
1908,  an  increase  of  over  9  per  cent  in  1909  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  Kepublic  of  Cuba  has  recently  published  some  interesting  demo¬ 
graphic  statistics  showing  that  the  mortality  of  the  island,  per 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  12.6  in  1909,  as  compared  with  29.7  for 
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Spain;  29.2  for  Italy;  24.4  for  Austria;  20.8  for  Japan;  20.6  for  France; 
18.9  for  Venezuela;  18.2  for  Switzerland;  18  for  Scotland;  17.8  for  Ger¬ 
many;  17.7  for  England;  17.4  for  Holland;  16.4  for  Denmark;  16.2  for 
the  United  States  of  America;  16.1  for  Sweden;  15.8  for  Norway;  15.2 
for  Belgium;  13.4  for  Uruguay,  and  12.6  for  Australia.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  these  statistics  is  the  decrease  in  Cuba  in  the 
death  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  since  1900,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 

1900  .  17.35 

1901  .  16.34 

1902  .  14.53 

1903  .  13.20 

1904  .  13.42 

DIRECT  MAIL  SERVICE  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  “Compania  General  Trasatlantica”  has  arranged  with  the 
Cuban  Government  for  a  monthly  mail  service  direct  from  Santiago 
to  Havre,  France.  The  steamer  Ahd-el- Kader  will  leave  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  the  12th  of  each  month  for  Havre,  touching  at  Los  Cayes, 
Jacmel  (Haiti),  Santo  Domingo,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  St.  Thomas, 
Guadalupe,  and  Martinica.  This  line  will  carry  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers  and  will  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to  all  important  European 
ports. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1909  there  were  £30,000,000  worth 
of  Anglo-Cuban  securities  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
Of  this  amount  a  considerable  portion  is  not  held  in  England,  but  is 
the  property  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba. 


1905  .  14.53 

1906  .  16.58 

1908  .  13.17 

1909  .  12.69 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


In  his  annual  message  delivered  to  the  Dominican  Congress,  on 
February  27,  1910,  President  Caceres  states  that  the  year  1909 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  as  regards  prosperity 
and  progress. 

The  executive,  in  touching  upon  social  conditions  in  the  Republic, 
says  that  while  there  have  been  no  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labor,  such  as  are  brought  about  in  other  countries  by  the  congestion 
of  population  in  cities,  nevertheless  certain  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children  are 
obliged  to  work.  These  remedial  laws  should  be  such  as  will  permit 
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the  Government  to  intervene  in  those  cases  where  the  hours  of  labor 
are  excessively  long  or  where  work  is  carried  on  in  a  way  calculated 
to  undermine  the  health  of  the  employees. 

The  customs  receipts  for  1909  were  less  than  those  of  1908.  The 
decrease  in  the  receipts  was  brought  about  by  a  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  coffee  and  cacao.  The  value  of  exports,  including 
money,  in  1909  amounted  to  $8,625,017,  as  compared  with  $9,713,135 
in  1908.  Articles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $4,563,993,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,295,271  in  1908. 

The  total  revenues  for  1909  amounted  to  $3,868,543,  as  compared 
with  $4,175,033  in  1908.  In  commenting  upon  the  revenues  for  1909 
the  President  urges  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  Government 
and  suggests  the  revision  of  the  law  of  public  appropriations. 

In  regard  to  railway  progress  in  the  Republic,  President  Caceres 
reports  in  detail  concerning  lines  which  are  now  being  constructed. 
He  states  that  the  Central  Dominican  Railway,  which  includes  the 
branch  from  Santiago  to  Mocha,  has  been  completed  and  has  been 
thrown  open  to  traffic.  Another  line  has  been  constructed  between 
Salcedo  and  Puerto  de  Sanchez,  which  will  eventually  be  extended 
to  Mocha.  In  connection  with  the  project  for  the  construction  of 
new  railway  lines  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  for  a  line  to  run 
from  Santo  Domingo  across  the  Republic  to  the  interior  of  Cibao, 
and  thus  give  direct  communication  between  the  south  and  north  of 
the  Republic. 

The  port  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been  improved  by  confining  the 
Ozama  River  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  its  depth  and  permit  the 
use  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  by  vessels  of  not  more  than  15  feet 
draft. 

As  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  Congress  is  urged  to  pass 
the  mining  law,  the  project  for  which  was  submitted  by  the  Chief 
Executive  June  2,  1909. 

In  conclusion  President  Caceres  recommends  the  early  enactment 
of  a  law  by  Congress  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  by  the  sending  of  Dominican  agents  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  contract  with  prospective  immigrants  to  the  Republic,  and  to 
pay  the  passage  of  such  persons  as  indicate  their  desire  to  become 
bona  fide  settlers. 

SCHEME  TO  PROMOTE  AGRICULTURE  AND  CATTLE  RAISING. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  studying  methods  to  promote  raising  of  cattle 
and  more  extensive  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  to  put  new  life  in 
the  stock-raising  industry  by  the  importation  of  blooded  animals  for 
breeding  purposes.  Information  on  the  most  advanced  ideas,  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  and  seed  selection  will  be  furnished  to  the  different  agri- 
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cultural  districts  with  a  view  to  encouraging  more  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  project  under  consideration  includes  a  Bureau 
of  Cultivation  which  will  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  schools  and 
experimental  stations,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  quality  as  well  as 
increasing  the  quantity  produced. 

The  cliief  products  of  the  Republic  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
are :  Cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  bananas.  Of  these  it  has 
heretofore  been  possible  to  cultivate  sugar  cane  alone  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.  The  other  industries  have  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  proper  kind  of  agricultural  machinery 
necessary  for  their  cultivation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY. 

The  Dominican  Government  is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
new  railway  line  from  the  base  of  San  Marco  Hill,  near  Puerto  Plata, 
to  Bajabonico.  The  proposed  railway  will  be  a  loop  line  to  the 
Central  Dominican  Railway,  and  when  completed  will  enable  traffic 
to  be  diverted,  through  the  loop,  from  the  section  of  the  former  line 
which  is  worked  on  the  rack  system. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  President  of  Ecuador,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  recommended  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil,  the 
commercial  center  and  principal  port  of  the  Republic,  be  improved 
by  furnishing  the  city  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water,  the 
construction  of  adequate  sewers,  and  the  paving  of  the  streets.  The 
executive  estimates  that  the  approximate  cost  of  the  water  supply 
and  the  sewering  of  Guayaquil  will  aggregate  2,900,000  sucres 
($1,450,000),  while  a  considerable  sum,  in  addition,  will  be  required 
for  the  proper  paving  of  the  streets  of  that  city.  The  President  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  law  which  has  for  its  object  the 
raising  of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  out  these  works,  and  Congress 
has  acted  on  the  recommendation  and  has  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  raising  of  the  funds  in  question. 

President  Alfaro  recommends  in  his  message  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  home 
industries,  and  in  order  to  obtain  additional  revenues  for  the  expenses 
of  the  State. 

The  executive  recommends  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Quito 
to  Ibarra,  the  building  of  branch  lines  into  the  provinces  of  Azuay 
and  Imburu,  and  the  ratification  of  the  ad  referendum  contract  of 
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January  16,  1909,  with  Archar  Hermaxn,  and  the  empowering  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  construct  and  equip,  within  a  period 
of  three  years,  160  kilometem  of  road  from  Quito  to  Ibarra,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000,000,  gold. 

The  hohling  of  a  national  exposition  in  Guayaquil  in  1920  is  recom¬ 
mended,  in  honor  of  the  heroes  who  launched  the  movement  for  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  banks  of  the  Guayas  on  October  9,  1820,  and  to  this 
end  the  executive  advises  the  negotiating  of  a  loan  of  1,000,000  sucres 
($500,000),  guaranteed  by  a  surcharge  of  4  per  cent  on  the  duties 
collected  on  the  imports  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  this  exhibition, 
the  President  asks  Congress  to  authorize  him  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  program  and  assist  in  carrying  the  project  to  a  successful 
termination. 

The  President  calls  attention  to  the  efforts  made  during  his  admin¬ 
istration  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  to  develop  and  exploit  the 
Santa  Elena  petroleum  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  that  end 
recommends  that  Congress  approve  the  ad  referendum  contract  made 
on  July  15,  1909,  with  an  English  company  to  exploit  the  aforesaid 
deposits,  believing  that  said  contract  is  advantageous  to  the  interests 
and  development  of  the  country. 

BAY  OP  CARAQUEZ  TO  QUITO  RAILWAY. 

In  July,  1909,  a  French  company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Vidal,  its  chief  engineer,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  in 
railroad  building  in  China  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  the  Bay  of  Caraquez  to  Quito, 
capital  of  the  Republic.  In  January  of  the  present  year  5  miles  of 
rails  had  been  laid  and  16  miles  of  the  roadbed  of  this  line  had  been 
constructed.  The  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  in  February  last 
the  track  had  been  extended  a  distance  of  15  kilometers  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chone  River  and  trains  were  being  operated  over  that 
section  of  the  railway. 

The  total  length  of  the  Caraquez  Bay  to  Quito  Railway  is  300  kilo¬ 
meters,  which  is  less  than  the  distance  traversed  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  which  runs  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito.  The  route  chosen  for 
the  former  railway  passes  through  an  exceedingly  fertile  region  of 
Ecuador  and  one  that  is  now  producing  a  considerable  yield  of  the 
best  grades  of  cacao  and  is  capable  of  being  developed  so  that  immense 
quantities  of  this  and  other  valuable  agricultural  products  can  be 
grown  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  capital  and  labor.  The  climate  of 
the  territory  that  will  be  traversed  and  opened  up  by  this  railway  is 
salubrious  and  healthful,  the  temperature  ranging  from  23°  tc  29°  C. 
The  rainfall  is  less  than  that  experienced  at  Guayaquil  or  Panama 
and  the  winter  season  is  shorter. 

The  present  population  of  Bahia  is  about  4,000  inhabitants,  but 
the  town  is  growing  rapidly  and  there  are  many  new  buildings  under 
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construction.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  for  the 
removal  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chone  River,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  access  to  the  port  of  vessels  of  deep  draft,  and  Bahia  promises 
at  no  distant  day  to  rival  Guayaquil  as  a  maritime  port.  One  of  the 
great  inconveniences  of  Bahia  as  a  port  at  this  time  is  the  lack  of  a 
suflicient  supply  of  potable  water,  the  tide  being  felt  up  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  30  kilometers.  A  contract  for  an  electric-light  plant — 
the  power  to  be  generated  by  a  neighboring  waterfall — has  been  let, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  installation  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  When  the  improvements  contemplated  are  made,  the  Bay  of 
Caraquez  will  be  one  of  the  most  healthful,  best  equipped,  and  most 
desirable  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 


Labor  is  now  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Caraquez  Bay,  but  foreign 
and  native  laborers  and  artisans  are  coming  to  that  neighborhood  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  development  work,  construction,  and 
improvements  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  A  number  of  French 
engineers  have  recently  arrived  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  sur¬ 
vey  and  construction  work.  The  capital,  personnel,  and  resources  of 
the  company  are  ample  and  insure  the  rapid  building  of  the  line,  and 
the  work  is  being  pushed  forward  vigorously  and  with  the  greatest 
speed  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

AMERICANS  TO  BUILD  RAILWAY  IN  ECUADOR. 

The  incorporation  in  West  Virginia  of  the  Bababoya  and  Guaranda 
Electric  Railway  Company  to  build  a  40-mile  line  in  Ecuador  is 
announced  by  the  “Pittsburg  Gazette-Times.”  The  company  has 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,380,000.  The  incorporators  are 
Americans. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


At  the  openino;  of  the  National  Congress  on  March  1,  1910,  Presi¬ 
dent  Estrada,  in  his  annual  message,  outlined  the  status  of  Guate¬ 
mala  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  reviewed  national  affairs  cover¬ 
ing  conditions  during  the  year  1909. 

In  discussing  relations  with  the  United  States,  he  says  that  Mr. 
Taft  was,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  cordially  felicitated  by  the  Guatemalan  Minister  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  and  that  a  special  dele¬ 
gation  was  designated  to  represent  Guatemala  at  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  successful 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  thereon. 

An  additional  demonstration  of  the  increasing  cordiality  and  sin¬ 
cere  friendliness  of  the  relation  which  bind  Guatemala  to  the 
United  States  of  America  was  the  visit  of  courtesy  paid  the  Republic 
by  the  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  under  the  conimand  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Swinburne,  who,  as  a  national  guest,  was  accorded  a  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  welcome  at  Guatemala  City. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  Argentine  independence. 
President  Estrada  says  that  he  deems  it  a  duty  of  confraternity  to 
testify  to  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Guatemalans  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  that  glorious  achievement  which  is  to  be  so  worthily  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  and  therefore  has 
arranged  to  accredit  a  special  mission  of  the  first  class  to  represent 
Guatemala,  having  intrusted  the  same  to  the  Guatemalan  Minister 
in  Washington,  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  who  has  likewise  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  Guatemala  to  the  Fourth 
International  American  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
July,  1910. 

The  President  states  that  more  than  half  a  million  pesos  have  been 
spent  during  1909  in  works  of  sanitation  calculated  to  protect  the 
public  health.  There  have  been  no  contagious  cases  within  the 
borders  of  the  Republic  nor  have  any  of  the  ports  of  the  country 
been  placed  under  quarantine  during  the  year.  The  work  of  vac¬ 
cination  has  been  pushed  with  such  vigor  as  to  make  Guatemala 
practically  immune  from  smallpox  and  to  cause  her  to  occupy  an 
enviable  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  regards  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  public  health  and  sanitation. 

As  to  financial  conditions,  it  is  stated  that,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  public  revenues  amounted  in  1909  to 
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^'49,239,722,  an  increase  of  ?  18,739,722  over  the  amount  of 
^30,500,000  estimated  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  govern¬ 
mental  expenses  for  administrative  purposes  during  1909  amounted 
to  ?38, 412,807,  there  having  been  appropriated  to  a  special  branch 
of  the  public  credit  the  sum  of  ?32, 141,453,  which  raises  the  total  of 
sums  paid  out  to  ^70,554,261,  which  sums  have  been  increased  by 
fluctuations  in  the  currency. 

In  regard  to  this  fluctuation,  which  calls  for  currency  reform,  the 
Executive  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  entertaining  the  hope  that, 
in  view  of  the  peace  which  the  Republic  now  enjoys,  a  satisfactory 
reorganization  of  the  financial  system  can  be  accomplished. 

In  reviewing  scholastic  conditions  for  the  year,  it  is  stated  that 
many  new  schools  have  been  established,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Academy  of  English,  which  is  equipped  with  an  efficient 
personnel  of  progressive  teachers  competent  to  instruct  in  both  the 
literary  and  spoken  language. 

That  great  attention  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  is  but  natural,  as  it  is  the  great  basic  industry  of  the  Republic 
and  its  chief  source  of  economic  wealth.  Maize  has  been  harvested 
during  the  year  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  not  only  supply  domestic 
needs,  but  also  to  have  a  surplusage  for  export  to  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  encouraged  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  selected  seed  in  districts  suited  to  its  profitable  growth. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  been  actively  conducting 
tests  that  will  undoubtedly  be  turned  to  practical  use  in  the  near 
future.  A  large  coffee  crop  may  be  safely  predicted,  due  to  the 
material  increase  in  the  area  of  plantations  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  mining  industry  is  flourishing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  double  the  number  of  denouncements  of  claims  was  made 
during  1909  as  compared  with  1908. 

In  concluding  his  message,  President  Estrada  states  that  it  has 
been  his  constant  aim  and  desire  to  afford  every  facility  and  guaranty 
to  foreign  capitalists  who  desire  to  invest  funds  in  the  commercial, 
agricultural,  or  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country,  favoring  not 
only  immigration,  but  also  any  legitimate  means  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  capital  with  which  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country  can  be  developed. 

CONCESSION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDOE. 

The  concession  granted  to  David  E.  Thompson  for  the  construction 
of  an  international  bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  has  been  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  former  country.  The  concession,  which  is 
a  liberal  one,  was  granted  in  order  to  assist  in  international  and  inter¬ 
continental  communication,  and  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  bridge 
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toll  not  to  exceed  that  collected  at  the  raihvat'  ports  of  entry  on 
the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  is  to  begin  within  thirty  da^'s  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  between  Mexico  and  (luateinala  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  bridge. 


INDICATIONS  OF  MINERAL  OIL  DEPOSITS. 


From  a  geological  point  of  view  and  from  surface  indications 
reported  by  scientists  and  prospectors  who  have  visited  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  excellent  petroleum 
deposits  'w’ill  be  discovered  at  no  distant  day  within  the  limits  of  the 
nation.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  results  obtained  from  drilling 
and  practical  exploration  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  at  Azua, 
near  Ocoa  Bay,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  about  20  miles  east  of  the 
Haitian  boundar}*  line.  Several  years  ago  an  American  company 
sunk  a  well  at  this  place  to  a  depth  of  940  feet,  through  strata  of  shale, 
slate,  and  sand  of  tlie  Cretaceous  period  of  geologic  time.  Oil  was 
struck  at  this  depth,  the  well  proving  to  be  a  gusher,  the  gas  pressure 
being  so  great,  it  is  said,  that  at  times  the  oil  would  rise  in  the  air  to  a 
height  of  180  feet.  The  capacity  of  this  well  was  estimated  at  the  time 
to  be  2,500  barrels  per  day.  The  grade  of  the  oil  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  as  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  company  that  did  the  boring, 
was  24°  Beaum6,  with  high  percentage  both  as  to  burning  and 
lubricating  qualities. 

Judging  from  reported  discoveries  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  surface  indications  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  deposits  in 
Haiti  are  quite  numerous  and  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
Bitumen  of  good  quality  has  been  found  near  the  village  of  Leogane, 
within  less  than  2  miles  of  the  seashore.  This  bitumen,  when 
extracted  from  the  deposit,  is  soft,  having  about  the  consistency* 
of  ordinary  beeswax,  and  is  apparently  the  residue  of  petroleum  forced 
upward  by  gas  pressure  along  a  fracture  from  depths  below.  The 
plain  and  vicinity  of  Leogane  and  the  surrounding  country  would 
seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for  the  discovery  of  petroleum  deposits 
and  one  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  scientific  investigation. 

Bitumen  is  also  found  near  Cape  Haitien,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  product  and  the  geologic  formation  of  the  surrounding  country , 
it  is  probably  the  residue  of  petroleum  seepage  from  a  fracture  or 
seam  in  the  rocks.  Asphalt  has  been  encountered  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  an  officer  of  the  Haitian  navy  discovered  petroleum  in 
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Microgoane  in  the  western  part  of  the  Republic.  Two  petroleum 
springs  were  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Furcy,  near  Petionville, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  Cul  de  Sac 
plain  on  the  south.  At  Hinche,  pool  petroleum  was  discovered  on 
the  great  plateau,  and  at  a  point  on  the  Marolice  River  in  the  central 
part  of  the  great  plateau,  about  two  hours’  ride  northerly  from  the 
village  of  Tomonde,  a  whitish  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Bitumen  or  asphalt  is  also  exposed  in  several  places  on  this  same 
plateau  or  table-land. 

Geologic  conditions  show  that  this  great  plateau  or  table-land  was 
at  one  time  submerged,  and  became,  at  a  later  epoch,  by  the  slow 
elevation  of  the  island,  an  inland  sea  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  is  now  a  table-land  with  all  the  indices  necessary  to  mark  it  as  a 
sea  basin  of  late  Tertiary  time.  The  slope  of  this  undulating  table¬ 
land  is  about  4°  to  the  southward,  and  within  its  area  are  encountered 
beds  of  lignite,  clays  of  many  varied  hues,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
immense  beds  of  shells,  while  on  its  borders  are  seen  the  remains  of 
old  sea  beaches,  the  whole  extent  being  shut  in  on  all  sides  with  the 
inclosing  mountain  ranges  of  older  rocks.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  geological  character  of  the  deposits  of  this  ancient  sea  bed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  somewhere  underneath  its  surface,  accumu¬ 
lations  of  petroleum  will  be  encountered.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  by  practical  explorations  with  the  drill,  and  the  deposits, 
if  found,  could  not  be  exploited  profitably  and  on  a  large  scale  until 
this  great  savanna  is  penetrated  by  a  railroad. 

The  projected  railroad  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Cape  Haitien,  a 
distance  of  about  130  miles,  when  completed  will  open  up  a  rich 
agricultural  and  mining  section  of  the  Republic,  and  will  render  possi¬ 
ble  the  profitable  development  of  the  oil  and  bitumen  deposits  of  this 
extensive  and  virgin  zone. 


AGRICULTUKAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Honduras,  in  that 
section  of  his  report  for  1909  which  covers  agricultural  conditions, 
states  that  while  the  Government  has  been  animated  by  a  keen  desire 
to  encourage  agriculture  in  every  way  possible,  the  progress  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  industry  has  been  materially  retarded  on  account  of 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  routes.  A  sufficient  number  of 
wagon  roads  leading  into  the  interior  and  so  routed  as  to  touch  the 
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groat  conters  of  production  and  provide  proper  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  ports  of  the  Republic  would  increase  the  surplus  of  export 
protlucts  to  amazing  proportions.  The  report  treats  in  detail  of  the 
chief  agricultural  products  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Maize  takes  first  rank  both  as  to  value  of  the  annual  crop  and  im¬ 
portance  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  in  which  it  figures  largely  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  harvest  for  1909  yielded  478,395  bushels,  valued  at 
^7,054,320. 

Banana  growing  ranks  second  in  importance  among  the  leading 
industries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
district  alone  produced  9,000,000  bunches  of  this  fruit  in  1909,  of 
which  some  3,300,000  were  exported. 

C’ofTee  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  hill  country  at  altitudes  of  from  1 ,500 
to  3,000  feet.  At  these  favorable  altitudes  a  tree  will  produce  from 
1  to  6  pounds.  The  coffee  crop  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to 
5,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  I*"! ,105,200. 

Beans  occupy  a  most  important  place  in  the  daily  menu  of  the 
people,  second  only  to  maize  as  an  article  of  domestic  consumption. 
The  bean  crop  in  1909  amounted  to  26,482  bushels,  valued  at 
P635,328. 

The  value*  of  the  products  of  sugar  cane  amounted  in  1909  to 
$455,605.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  better  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  Honduras,  like  Cuba, 
could  become  a  great  producer  of  sugar.  Conditions  of  soil  are  ideal 
for  the  establishment  of  great  sugar  plantations  and  by  damming  the 
mountain  streams  cheap  power  could  be  obtained  to  run  the  refineries. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Minister  of  Fomento  of  Honduras  has  published  a  list  of  250 
mining  concessions  which  have  been  declared  forfeited  to  the  State, 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  mines.  The  combined  area  of  these  properties  reaches 
the  enormous  figure  of  311,477  acres,  which  by  the  action  of  the 
minister  are  again  opened  to  entry  and  exploitation.  Up  to  the 
present  time  as  many  as  700  different  mines  have  been  discovered 
in  various  departments  of  the  Republic,  a  number  of  which  have 
been  abandoned,  not  because  of  their  unproductivity,  but  rather 
because  the  owners  lacked  the  necessary  capital  for  their  profitable 
development.  The  ores  of  the  mines  yield  in  the  main  gold  and  silver, 
though  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic  rich  and  promising  deposits  of 
copper,  iron,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  known  to  exist. 

Copper  especially  is  quite  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Republic,  the  ores  containing  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  fine 
copper,  estimated  at  from  65  to  75  per  cent  per  ton. 
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MOUAZAN. 

Marble  bust  of  Francisco  Morazi'in,  the  work  of  Itobort  1.  Aitken,  of  New  York;  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Uepublics,  and  which  occupies 
a  position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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Iron  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mountains  of  Algalteca. 
The  natives  of  the  neighboring  towns  manufacture  axes  and  machetes 
from  the  metal  obtained  from  these  deposits,  using  their  own  forges 
and  anvils.  It  is  said  that  the  ores  from  this  mountain  yield  65  per 
cent  of  high-grade  iron. 

Besides  the  ores  of  the  regular  mines,  immense  quantities  of  ore 
sand  have  been  found  in  the  beds  of  such  rivers  as  the  Panal,  Rosario, 
Almendares,  Espana,  and  certain  others  which  water  the  department 
of  Olancho.  The  methods  used  in  treating  the  ores  are  most  primitive, 
the  washing  being  done  with  a  sieve.  But  in  spite  of  the  primitive 
methods  the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  since  the  women  who  are 
engaged  in  this  industry  obtain  from  ^150,000  to  ^250,000  annually 
for  their  product.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  free  gold  existing  among  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the 
famous  mineral  zones  of  Olancho,  Yoro,  and  Tegucigalpa. 
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BANANA  CULTIVATION. 

The  growing  of  bananas  for  export  is  the  great  basic  industry  of 
Honduras.  The  enormous  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  consumption 
of  bananas  and  the  fortunes  made  by  successful  growers  makes  this 
a  subject  of  wide  interest.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  from  Central 
America  have  trebled  during  the  past  ten  years  and  constitute 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  bananas  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  banana  in  Honduras  grows  wild  in  practically  all  parts  of 
the  country  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  cultivating  this  fruit  for  export  is  cpnfined  to  the  rich, 
hot  lands  along  the  north  coast  and  not  extending  farther  inland 
at  any  point  than  50  or  75  miles.  Puerto  Cortes,  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo 
are  the  shipping  points.  The  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortes  during 
the  last  four  years  were  as  follows:  1906,  2,708,000  bunches;  1907, 
2,000,000  bunches;  1908,  2,020,000  bunches;  1909, 1,682,000  bunches. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909-10. 

The  figures  issued  by  the  statistical  division  of  the  Mexican  Treasury 
Department  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  give 
the  total  trade  value  of  the  Republic  as  ?208,919,S66  ($104,450,000) 
as  compared  with  ^"181,719,61 1  ($90,600,000)  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  this  total,  imports  amounted  to  ^"86,660,549  as  compared 
with  ^72,731,744  during  the  same  period  of  1908-9,  an  increase 
of  P13,928,805  for  the  first  half  of  1909-10.  Exports  for  the  half 
year  1909-10  amounted  to  ^122,259,317  as  compared  with  "P109,- 
037,934  in  1908-9,  an  increase  of  P"13,221,383. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Mexico  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1909-10  as  compared  with  their  values  for 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 


First  six  months— 

19(»  10.  1908-9. 

OilTercnce. 

Animal  substances . 

P7, 182, 237 

PO.  507, 203  i 

+ 1*075,034 

Vegetalile  sulistances . 

17,'773,215 

10,910,511  ' 

+0.850.704 

Mineral  substances . 

24,053,771  1 

20.942,512 

+3,711,259 

Textiles  and  manufactures . 

9,502.700 

7,550,389 

+  1,9,52.311 

Chemicals  and  drugs . 

5. 1.52. 1511  1 

4,407,071 

+  (185.082 

Wines,  liiiuors.etc . 

2,952.383  ' 

2.028.(M4 

+  324.  :«9 

Pai)er  ana  manufactures . 

2.()72.2rv) 

2,232.408 

+  439,785 

Machinerv  and  apparatus . 

9, 241. '271 

11,000.149 

-1.7.58.878 

Vehicles . 

2,379,381 

1.798,994 

+  .580.387 

.\rms  and  exidosives . 

1,1,57,808 

1,225,037 

-  07,829 

Miscellaneous . 

3.993.371  1 

3,402.7.59 

+  530,012 

Countries  of  origin  for  the  imports  were: 


Six  months— 

1909-10. 

1908-9. 

P35.423.521 

P;i0.909,894 

+  P4. 4.53. 027 

1,242,S70 

43,741 

1,040.90.5 

201.9<»5 

+ 

2. 083 

1  49,579,214 

32,908 

40,118,544 

9. 400. 070 

17,14ti  ' 
341,254 

18(5, 5()8 
47,999 

119.8t'>4 

71,H<i5 

+ 

03,741 

130. 474 

00,733 

8G4 


I’hotojfniph  hy  Harrls-Kwlnfr. 

JUAREZ. 

Marble  bust  of  Benito  Juarez;  presented  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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Exports  show  the  following  valuations  and  comparisons: 


six  months— 

Difference. 

^  1909-10.  1 

1908-9. 

1  r78,374,512 
33,057,528 
8,910,514 
1,044,289 
872,473 

^70. 325, 104  ' 
29,301,241 
6.474,522 
1,283, 190 
1,703,877 

+r'8,049,408 
+  3,756,287 
+  2,435,992 

-  238,901 

-  831,404 

Countries  of  destination  were: 


Six  months— 

1909-10. 

1908-9. 

r2(i,333.295 

50 

P'26,887,908 

-  r554,r>13 
+  50 

North  .\merlca . 

Central  America . 

South  America . 

West  Indies . 

94,568,693 

479,f)99 

42,921 

834,659 

W,  677, 649 
515,904 
39,732 
916,740 

+13,891,044 

-  36,205 

+  3,189 

-  82,081 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  QUERETARO  TO  SAN  JOSE  ITTJRBIDE. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  Alberto 
Lagorreta  to  build  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Queretaro  to  the  town 
of  San  Jose  Iturbide,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  A  territory 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural  development  but  is  lacking  in 
transportation  facilities  will  be  traversed.  The  new  railway  will 
connect  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  at  Queretaro. 

WATERWORKS  FOR  CELAYA. 

The  waterworks  for  the  city  of  Celaya,  Mexico,  will  be  dedicated 
during  the  coming  centennial.  The  reservoir  which  will  supply 
drinking  water  to  the  city  has  a  capacity  of  1 ,000  cubic  meters,  and 
will  be  supplied  with  water  from  an  artesian  well  which  is  at  present 
spouting  720  liters  of  water  per  second.  The  water  for  regular  use 
will  pass  directly  into  the  mains,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  being 
reserved  for  emergencies.  The  constructions,  which  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  form  one  of  the  largest  projects  of  the  kind  in  the  Republic. 

SPECIMEN  OF  MEXICAN  BIRDS  IN  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  is  making  a  trip  through  Mexico  to  collect 
specimens  and  accessories  for  one  of  the  new  series  of  habitat  bird 
groups  to  be  installed  at  the  museum.  This  new  Mexican  group 
will  include  parrots,  toucans,  trogons,  motmots,  and  others. 
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The  locality  represented  will  be  in  the  tropical  portions  of  the 
State  of  Veracruz,  while  the  painted  background  will  lead  to  the 
snow  summit  of  Mount  Orizaba,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  group  is  to  explain  the  significance  of  perpetual  summer  and  per¬ 
petual  snow  in  the  same  scene.  Curator  Chapman  is  accompanied 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  who  has  painted  a  number  of  bird 
pictures  at  the  museum. 

CONCESSION  FOR  SANTA  LUCRECIA  TO  YUCATAN  RAILWAY. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  William  P. 
Wood  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Santa  Lucrecia  in  the 
State  of  Veracruz  to  a  point  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  kilometers.  The  new  line  will  form  a  connecting  link 
between  Mexico  City  and  Merida,  Yucatan,  and  the  work  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  to  begin  at  once. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  to  the  concessionaire  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  ?12,500  per  kilometer,  and  each  of  the  5  States  through 
which  the  road  will  pass  have  also  granted  subsidies  amounting  to 
?^3,000  to  ?4,000  per  kilometer  for  the  sections  of  the  railroad  within 
their  respective  territories.  Part  of  the  road  will  pass  through 
swampy  and  densely  forested  land  and  through  long  stretches  of 
entirely  undeveloped  country. 

Beginning  at  Santa  Lucrecia  the  road  will  run  southeast  out  of  the 
State  of  Veracruz  into  the  State  of  Chiapas,  thence  striking  the  pen¬ 
insula  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  thence  northeast  into  the  State  of 
Campeche,  and  thence  into  the  State  of  Yucatan,  connecting  at  some 
point  in  that  State  with  the  United  Railroads  of  Yucatan. 

STREET  RAILWAY  CONCESSION  IN  CHIHUAHUA. 

The  State  of  Chihuahua  has  granted  a  street  railway  concession  to 
Messrs.  Cadena  and  Calderon,  to  construct  a  tramway  from  Ortiz 
station  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  village  of  Meoqui  on  the 
Conchos  River  in  the  same  State.  The  concession  is  valid  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  permits  the  operation  of  the  line  by  animal,  electric, 
or  steam  traction.  The  tramway,  which  will  be  about  300  miles  long, 
will  pass  through  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural  section  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua. 

SALT  DEPOSITS  IN  JALISCO. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  granted  a  concession  to  Jose 
Maria  Margain  to  exploit  extensive  salt  deposits  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  order  to  work  these  deposits  econom¬ 
ically  and  on  a  large  scale,  the  concessionaire  proposes  to  expend 
several  hundred  thousand  pesos  in  machinery  and  appliances.  A 
large  quantity  of  salt  can  be  extracted  from  the  mines  daily,  and  as 
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the  deposits  are  near  the  water  much  of  the  product  can  be  shipped 
to  the  northern  markets  of  the  Republic  in  coastwise  vessels  and  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  the  Government  a  royalty 
of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  salt  extracted. 

SHOE  COMPANY  CONCESSION. 

The  State  of  Durango  has  granted  the  Cunard  Shoe  Company, 
whose  factory  is  located  at  Gomez  Palacio  in  said  State,  exemption 
from  State  taxes  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  factory  is 
now  working  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  is  turning  out  a  large 
quantity  of  about  180  different  patterns  of  shoes.  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  home-manufactured  shoes  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
that  this  factory  is  not  able  to  fill  promptly  all  the  orders  sent  it. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $300,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONTEST  FOR  CENTENNIAL  POEM. 

The  contest  for  the  best  centennial  poem,  which  hitherto  has  been 
confined  to  Mexican  contestants,  has,  under  an  order  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  been  thrown  open  to  foreigners. 
About  300  poems  were  submitted  at  the  previous  contest,  but  none 
of  them  was  accepted.  The  poem  is  to  be  entitled  “Independencia.” 

REQUEST  FOR  DRILLING  CONCESSION. 

Thail,  Scherer  and  Azcue,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  have  requested 
the  Department  of  Fomento  to  grant  them  a  concession  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  sink  drill  holes  in  the  Republic.  If  the  concession 
is  obtained,  a  company  with  a  capital  of  ^600,000  will  be  organized, 
and  wells  will  be  sunk  in  different  localities  to  a  depth  not  exceeding 
2,000  meters.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  geological  commission  a 
report  on  all  perforations  made,  together  with  the  samples  of  the 
cores  obtained,  and  work  for  the  Government  will  be  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  from  to  ^3  per  meter. 


PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


Nicaragua  has  a  number  of  rivers  of  varying  sizes  and  lengths  which 
flow  eastward  through  the  Republic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  many 
small  unnavigable  streams  that  discharge  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  four  principal  rivers  of  the  country,  all  of  which  drain  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  cordillera,  are  the  San  Juan,  the  Coco  or  Segovia,  the 
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Grande  or  Matagalpa,  and  the  Mico  or  Bluefields,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Notable  among  these  rivers,  though  not  the  longest,  is  the  San 
Juan,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  important  stream 
in  Central  America,  inasmuch  as  it  joins  the  great  lake  system  of 
Nicaragua  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  river  receives  many  large 
and  small  tributaries,  some  of  which  rise  in  Nicaragua  and  others  in 
the  neighboring  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  120  miles.  The  San  Juan  River  drains  a  fertile  and  productive 
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territory  abounding  in  natural  wealth,  and  may  form,  at  some  later 
date,  the  route  of  a  second  great  interoceanic  canal  which  will  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  the  canal  project  becomes 
a  reality,  this  part  of  Nicaragua  will  witness  a  development  in  trade 
and  commerce  unprecedented  in  the  history''  of  the  Republic.  iVll 
the  natural  resources  required  to  make  a  prosperous  State,  capable  of 
producing  immense  quantities  of  agricultural,  stock,  and  mineral 
products  at  a  minimum  cost,  are  latent  within  the  territory  drained 
by  the  San  Juan  River.  Nature  has  been  wonderfully  lavish  in  this 
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favored  zone  of  the  Republic,  and  with  conditions  favorable  to  the 
investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor,  vast  industries 
could  be  fostered  and  profitable  enterprises  exploited  within  this 
highly  productive  and  practically  virgin  section  of  the  nation. 

The  longest  river  of  Nicaragua  is  the  Coco  or  Segovia  River,  which 
rises  on  the  eastern  crests  of  the  cordillera  and  courses  through  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  undulating  plains,  and  picturesque  valleys  for  a  distance 
of  300  miles  before  emptying  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  No  other  river 
in  Latin  America  has  such  a  great  diversity  of  names  as  has  the  Coco 
or  Segovia  River.  The  first  80  kilometers  of  this  stream  is  known  as  the 
Somoro  River,  after  which  it  takes  the  names  of  Cabrugal  or  Cadrullal, 
Coco  or  Cocos,  Yoro  or  Yare,  Portillo,  Liso,  Tabacac,  Encuentro, 
Pantasma,  Segovia,  Gracias  or  Cape  River,  Hervias  River,  and  at  its 
very  mouth  the  English  have  called  it  Wanks  or  Yankes  River.  An¬ 
other  Nicaraguanstream  of  considerable  importance  and  of  a  length  of 
230  miles  is  the  Grande  or  Matagalpa  River,  called  at  its  mouth 
‘  ‘  Barra  del  Desastre  ”  (Bar  of  Disaster),  a  name  given  it  by  Columbus, 
who,  it  is  said,  on  disembarking  there  lost  a  boat  and  some  men  in  its 
turbulent  waters.  The  Mico  is  also  an  important  Nicaraguan  river. 
At  its  source  this  stream  is  called  the  Mico  River,  but  afterwards  takes 
the  name  of  the  Bluefields  River,  by  which  designation  it  is  known 
throughout  the  principal  part  of  its  course.  The  latter  name  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  given  to  it  because  of  the  connection  of  the  Dutch 
pirate  Blieveldt  with  this  stream. 

Generally  speaking  Nicaragua  may  be  divided  into  three  great  zones 
or  regions  essentially  different  in  climate,  vegetable  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  soil.  These  are  the  forest  regions,  the  great  plains  of  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  the  coast  region,  the  latter  having  been  called 
by  the  early  Spaniards  the  “Paradise  of  Mohammed”  on  account  of 
its  great  fertility.  The  climate  of  the  entire  country  is  tropical,  and 
the  most  elevated  plains  are  free  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  in¬ 
tense  cold.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  very  hot,  the  Pacific  exceedingly 
humid,  but  many  places  in  the  interior  enjoy  a  very  agreeable  and 
moderate  temperature. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  rice,  beans,  bananas,  cacao,  sugar  cane, 
indigo,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  while  an  abundance  of  precious 
woods  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  country.  Among  the  noted 
woods  of  the  Republic  is  the  “Arbolcortes”  (tecoma  Sideroxylon)  tree, 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  wood,  and  is  fur¬ 
ther  distinguished  by  the  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  entirely  cover¬ 
ing  it  until  about  the  end  of  March,  when  these  are  replaced  by  green 
leaves.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  this  tree,  at  certain  seasons, 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  forests  and  gives  color  and  picturesqueness 
to  the  broad  expanses  of  undulating  green.  Dyewoods,  such  as 
Campeche,  exist  in  abundance  in  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  wliile  lar^e  quantities  of  the  jirecious  metals  abound  in  the 
mountains  of  some  of  the  interior  districts.  At  present  the  most  im- 
jiortant  crop  of  the  Republic  is  coffee,  about  20,000,000  jiounds  of 
which  are  exported  annually.  Rubber,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  stock  are 
also  imjiortant  articles  of  export. 

EXPORT  TAX  ON  COFFEE. 

In  accordance  with  the  authorization  of  the  National  Congress  an 
export  tax  on  coffee  of  50  cents  jier  quintal  was  decreetl  and  went  into 
effect  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1910. 


NEW  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  February  3,  1910,  publishes  the  full  text 
of  an  important  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Panama  and  Mr.  F.  II.  Arosemexa.  The  latter  agrees  to  erect  the 
buildings  which  are  to  constitute  the  new  National  Institute  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  laid  down  in  the  contract. 
The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  five  buildings,  together  with  the 
grounds  attached  thereto,  is  estimated  at  about  8700,000.  The  main 
building  will  have  a  length  of  about  263  feet,  and,  like  all  the 
others,  will  be  built  of  stone  and  concrete  with  a  white  plaster  finish. 
Its  facade  will  be  Italian  renaissance.  This  central  building  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  hall  for  public  functions,  an  amphitheater,  and  a  gA^mnasium. 
The  other  buildings  to  be  erected  provide  for  a  laboratoiAq  museum, 
dormitoiA"  for  200  students,  administrative  offices,  and  a  large  swim¬ 
ming  pool. 

AGRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  of  Panama  is  preparing  to  make  a 
systematic  study  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  different  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Republic.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  throughout  the  farming  districts. 
The  Provinces  of  Chiriqui  and  Veraguas  have  already  been  examined 
by  competent  agricultural  authorities  and  reported  as  economically 
suited  to  the  production  of  such  staples  as  sugar,  tobacco,  rubber,  corn, 
rice,  wheat,  and  vegetables. 


HERRERA. 


l*lint(>;;i'ii|>h  by  Hanis-Kwinit. 


Marl)le  bust  of  Tomas  Ilcrrora,  the  work  of  Chester  Heaeh,  of  Xew  York;  presented  t>y  the  Government 
of  I’anama  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .Vmerican  Republies,  and  which  occupies  a  position  in 
the  Hall  of  the  I’atriots. 
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MUNICIPAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
MERCHANDISE. 

A  municipal  decree  has  been  promulgated  in  the  City  of  Panama, 
providing  that  pieces  of  cloth,  ribbons,  and  any  articles  sold  by  meas¬ 
ure  shall  bear  thereon,  in  visible  characters,  the  exact  measurement 
of  each  article.  Coverings  of  articles  sold  by  weight  must  show  the 
gross  weight  of  the  package  as  well  as  the  covering;  barrels,  kegs, 
drums,  and  other  vessels  in  which  wine  and  other  liquids  are  kept  that 
are  sold  by  contents,  must  bear  in  legible  figures  the  quantity  of 
liters  contained  therein,  and  boxes  and  packages  containing  articles 
the  price  of  which  is  according  to  undetermined  quantities,  must  be 
marked  with  the  exact  quantity  of  the  article  contained  in  each 
package. 

Commercial  establishments  must  mark  goods  carried  in  stock  and 
which  come  within  the  purview  of  this  decree.  Violators  of  the  de¬ 
cree  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $20,  and  persons  marking  their 
goods  falsely  will  incur  a  penalty  of  from  $40  to  $50.  Any  person 
is  at  liberty  to  denounce  infractions  of  the  decree  referred  to,  and  the 
denouncer  will  receive  half  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the  lawbreaker. 

PROVINCIAL  FAIR. 

An  agricultural  and  stock  fair  was  held  during  March  in  the  district 
of  Ancon,  Province  of  Panama,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Fomento.  There  were  exhibits  of  agricultural  products,  horses, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  exhibits  of 
cattle  will  lead  to  the  early  introduction  into  the  Republic  of  the  best 
types  of  beef  producers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  spirit  of  emulation 
naturally  aroused  by  these  fairs. 


the  petit-grain  industry. 

During  the  calendar  year  1909  petit  grain  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  17,263  pounds,  valued  at  $24,766.  As 
this  is  the  principal  product  exported  from  Paraguay  to  the  United 
States,  data  in  regard  to  this  industry  is  of  interest.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  oil  of  petit  grain  comes  from  its  extensive  use  as  a  basis 
for  perfumes,  especially  in  the  scenting  of  toilet  soap.  The  essence 
is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  wild,  bitter  orange  tree,  which  is 
\videly  distributed  throughout  Paraguay.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
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by  the  natives,  who  receive  12  cents  per  20  pounds.  To  produce  1 
quart  of  the  oil  requires  from  500  to  600  pounds  of  leaves.  It  is 
usual  to  cut  down  the  trees  for  stripping,  but  where  this  is  not  done 
a  tree  can  be  stripped  once  every  two  years. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  leaves  for  distillation  is  as  follows: 
The  leaves  are  packed  into  a  receptacle  like  a  barrel,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  perforated  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  steam.  A 
pipe  is  then  inserted  into  the  top  which  carries  off  the  steam  into  a 
condenser.  When  the  steam  has  condensed  to  water  the  oil  rises  to 
the  surface  and  is  drained  off.  It  may  then  be  said  to  be  ready  for 
market,  though  some  producers  think  it  necessary  to  purify  by  filter¬ 
ing,  which  destroys  the  oily  odor  and  gives  the  purified  product  a 
scent  like  that  of  Florida  water. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  in  a  recent 
report  on  foreign  educational  influences  in  Paraguay,  calls  attention 
to  the  action  of  French  schools  and  universities  in  removing  certain 
obstacles  in  the  entrance  requirements  and  in  facilitating  in  other 
ways  the  admission  of  students  from  Latin  America  into  the  higher 
educational  institutions  both  of  Paris  and  of  the  different  Depart¬ 
ments  of  France.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  long  trip  have 
been  lessened  by  securing  reductions  to  students  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  on  the  regular  rates  accorded  cabin  passengers.  The  incon¬ 
veniences  which  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  country  has  to  cope  with  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  patron¬ 
age  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  directing  students 
from  Latin  America  and  supplying  them  with  useful  data.  Mr. 
Ferris  tliinks  that  if  facilities  for  reaching  North  America  were  in¬ 
creased  and  similar  methods  of  encouragement  and  aid  to  students 
after  arrival  extended,  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States  would  soon  become  a  center  of  attraction  to  Paraguayan 
youth. 

EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

A  meat-extract  company  has  been  formed  in  London  with  a  capital 
of  £67,150  to  engage  in  the  extract  of  meat  industry  in  Asuncion, 
capital  of  the  Republic,  or  at  some  other  desirable  point  in  the  country 
in  easy  water  and  railway  communication  with  the  stock-producing 
districts  of  Paraguay  and  wdth  the  outside  world.  Paraguay  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  desirable  field  for  the  establishment  of  this  industry, 
and  predictions  have  been  made  that  the  enterprise  will  be  successful 
and  profitable  from  its  very  inception  and  will  enjoy  a  healthy 
period  of  growth  and  development  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
operation  of  a  meat-extract  factory  will  be  an  important  step  in 
the  encouragement  and  expansion  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
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Republic.  Thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable  grazing  lands 
abound  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  vast  herds  of  excellent 
cattle  can  be  raised  upon  them  at  a  minimum  outlay  of  capital  and 
labor.  The  plans  of  the  new  enterprise  contemplate  the  equipment 
of  a  model  factory  and  the  use  of  the  latest  methods  and  most 
approved  machinery  known  to  the  trade  in  the  operation  of  the 
establishment  and  the  exploitation  of  the  industry. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  PARAGUAYAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Paraguay  Central  Railway,  extending  from  Asuncion  to 
Pirapo,  a  distance  of  153  miles,  is  owned  by  an  English  company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,574,563.  Work  on  the  extension  of 
this  road  from  Pirapo  to  Encarnacion  is  being  pushed  with  vigor 
and  will  probably  be  completed  within  two  years.  First-class  pas¬ 
senger  rates  are  $0.0241  per  mile,  and  second-class,  $0,012  per  mile. 
Freight  rates  are  divided  into  six  classes.  The  rate  for  any  com¬ 
modity  depends  upon  the  class  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  and 
the  distance  it  is  to  be  carried,  the  rate  per  ton  mile  decreasing  as 
the  transportation  distance  increases.  The  total  gross  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to  $376,890.  The  net  receipts  for 
the  same  period  were  $157,757. 


NEW  CABINET. 


The  new  cabinet  of  the  President  of  Peru,  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  is 
as  follows: 

Seflor  Javier  Prado,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
Government  and  Police; 

Dr.  Meliton  F.  Porras,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations; 

Seflor  Antonio  Flores,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction; 

General  Muniz,  Minister  of  War  and  Navy; 

Seflor  Herman  Schreiber,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce; 
and 

Seflor  Ego  Aguirre,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Promotion. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  “El  Diario”  of  Lima,  gives  a  statement  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  school.  The  qualifications  prescribed  include 
the  following:  The  candidate  for  admission  must  be  between  15  and 
33703— Bull.  5—10 - 13 
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20  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  of  sufficient  mental  attainments 
to  pass  an  examination  on  the  primary  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

Each  Department  is  allowed  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  the 
National  Government  paying  the  necessary  expenses,  such  as  sub¬ 
sistence,  lodgings,  and  laundry,  and  a  weekly  stipend  to  such  students 
as  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  scholarships  from  their  respective 
Departments.  The  instruction  imparted  in  this  school  is  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  practical  kind,  and  the  aim  constantly  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
graduates  are  to  be  effective  farmers,  who  on  account  of  their  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  most  advanced  systems  of  agriculture,  will  become 
leaders  in  all  matters  of  agricultural  reform. 

COMPLETION  OF  RAILWAY  FROM  ILO  TO  MOQUEQUA. 

.  The  railway  from  the  port  of  Ilo,  in  southern  Peru,  to  Moquequa, 
an  inland  town,  has  been  completed,  and  work  has  already  been 
begun  on  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  extension.  This  road  will  form 
one  of  the  links  in  the  proposed  Pan-American  trunk  line. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

“El  Comercio”  of  Cuzco,  in  its  issue  of  February  5,  1910,  publishes 
the  text  of  a  recent  Executive  Decree  which  provides  for  an  increased 
attendance  at  the  normal  schools  and  the  further  extension  of  the 
influence  of  these  institutions  by  authorizing  the  attendance  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  active  service  on  special  courses  in  methodology.  The 
increased  attendance  at  the  normal  schools  is  imperative  if  the 
Government  expects  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  sufiicient  number  of 
trained  teachers  to  properly  educate  the  children  of  school  age  who 
are  now  presenting  themselves  in  increasing  numbers  in  various  pri¬ 
mary  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  decree  meets  the  situation  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  admission  of  50  day  pupils  in  the  Male  Normal  School 
of  16  to  25  years  of  age,  and  who  possess,  in  addition,  the  necessary 
mental  and  physical  qualifications. 

RAILWAY  TO  CONNECT  IQUITOS  WITH  THE  WEST  COAST. 

The  “Diario”  of  Lima  believes  that  the  great  trunk  line  which  is  to 
connect  Iquitos,  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  with 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  already  authorized  a  German  company 
to  make  the  necessary  reconnaissances  and  reports  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  nature  of  the  country  for  railroad  building  through 
which  the  line  is  to  be  routed.  The  new  railroad  will  be  400  miles 
long  and  the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  This 
line  should  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  Peru  as 
did  any  one  of  the  great  transcontinental  lines  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  the  latter  country. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  February  21,  1910,  President  Figueroa  delivered  an  important 
message  to  the  National  Congress  covering  conditions  existing  in  the 
Republic  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

In  regard  to  foreign  relations  it  was  stated  that  intercourse  with 
other  nations  continued  to  be  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  sincere 
cordiality  and  friendliness.  As  a  proof  of  this  harmony  the  invita¬ 
tions  received  by  the  Republic  to  send  delegates  to  attend  the  various 
international  congresses  and  conferences  are  cited. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  have  remained  unchanged,  and 
on  the  18th  of  October  last  the  Hon.  William  Heimke  was  received 
in  public  audience  as  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 


potentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Salvador.  On  July  3,  1909,  an 
arbitration  treaty  was  celebrated  between  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  which  provides  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences  which 
may  arise  between  the  two  Republics. 

Other  events  of  international  importance  were  the  celebration  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Germany  and  the  ratification  by  Salvador 
of  the  conventions  adopted  at  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in 
1907. 

President  Figueroa  speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  credit¬ 
able  and  commendable  manner  in  which  work  of  public  administration 
has  been  carried  on  in  all  Departments. 

The  construction  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  streets,  and  school 
buildings,  together  with  waterworks  for  the  larger  cities,  has  been 
pushed  with  as  great  vigor  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  One 
of  the  more  important  public  works  which  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  future  is  the  building  of  a  new  national  theater  which  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  make  an  edifice  of  such  architectural  beauty  as  will  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  Republic. 

The  public  revenues  amounted  in  1909  to  I*"  10,7 16,098,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  "P  10,676,338  in  1908.  The  expenses  of  the  Government 
amounted  to  ^11,856,002  during  1909,  as  compared  with  ^12,656,656 
in  1908. 

Touching  on  conditions  existing  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  President  Figueroa  states  that  the  principal  schools 
throughout  the  Republic  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  individual 
teachers.  Considerable  sums  of  money  have,  in  addition,  been  spent 
in  the  construction  of  new  schoolhouses  and  in  the  repair  of  those 
needing  renovation. 

In  conclusion.  President  Figueroa  says  that  the  judiciary  have 
fulfilled  their  high  mission  as  independent  and  impartial  administra¬ 
tors  of  justice  in  accord  with  the  strict  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  MAIZE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  by  an  Executive  Decree,  duly  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  “Diario  Oficial”  of  January  31,  1910,  removed  all 
customs  duties  and  storage  charges  on  the  importation  into  the 
Republic  of  maize  or  Indian  com. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  provides  that  sheets  of  steel  or  iron, 
painted  or  in  the  rough,  split,  with  openings,  in  the  form  of  gratings, 
or  prepared  so  as  to  leave  spaces  for  constructions  of  reenforced 
cement,  without  being  put  together,  are  dutiable  on  importation 
into  Salvador,  at  the  rate  of  1  centavo  per  kilogram  as  materials 
for  buildings,  under  section  108  of  the  tariff. 


URUGUAY 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


In  his  message  to  the  National  Congress,  which  met  February  15, 
1910,  President  Williman  pointed  out  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
electoral  reform  law,  wliich  guaranteed  the  representation  of  all 
minorities.  The  President  then  describetl  in  some  detail  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  the  administration  of  the  governmental  departments. 

Touching  on  foreign  affairs,  it  was  stated  that  Brazil  has  satisfied 
the  national  aspiration  by  the  treaty  concerning  Lake  Mirim.  The 
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President  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  visit  of  the  French  squadron 
under  Admiral  Auvert,  and  declared  that  Uruguay  would  take  part 
in  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  exhibitions 
to  he  held  in  Belgium,  Rome,  and  Turin. 

President  Williman  further  announced  that  a  postal  congress 
would  meet  shortly  at  Montevideo,  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  postal  services  on  the  American  continent.  The  departure  of 
Sefior  Buchini,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  goes  to  Europe 
with  the  object  of  negotiating  various  treaties  of  arbitration,  com¬ 
merce,  and  extradition,  was  referred  to. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  export  duties  on  meat  and  of  the 
light-house  dues  and  the  abolition  of  the  postal  surtax,  the  President 
estimated  there  would  be  a  surplus  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  of 
$1,313,720. 

EMBANKMENT  PROJECT  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  received  proposals  from  an 
English  and  French  company  for  embanking  the  southern  coast  of 
the  city  of  Montevideo.  The  French  company  offers  to  complete 
the  work  in  four  years  for  $3,256,269,  the  financial  basis  of  the 
scheme  to  be  the  issue  of  $4,000,000  in  5  per  cent  interest-bearing 
bonds,  which  the  proponents  offer  to  take  at  93  per  cent  net.  The 
English  proposition  is  for  the  construction  of  the  embankment  work 
on  a  larger  scale  than  that  proposed  by  the  French  company.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  empowered  to  contract  for  the  work,  or 
to  do  it  administratively,  at  a  figure  not  exceeding  $4,000,000, 
issuing  a  loan  to  the  amount  mentioned  and  for  the  purpose  proposed. 


CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  1909. 


The  customs  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  1909  amounted  to 
$14,128,153,  as  compared  with  $13,638,308  in  1908. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  customs  revenue  for  the  past 
ten  years: 


1900  .  $9,433,268 

1901  .  9, 654, 797 

1902  .  9, 849, 689 

1903  .  10,321,831 

1904  .  9,  oil,  271 


1905  .  111,496,742 

1906  .  12,863,597 

1907  .  13, 206, 932 

1908  .  13,  638, 308 

1909  .  14, 128, 153 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  customs  revenues  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  with  the  exception  of  1904,  when  decreased 
receipts  were  caused  by  political  disturbances. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  CONTINENTAL  POSTAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Continental  Postal  Conference,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  April,  1910,  has,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  countries  delayed  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  participate  therein. 
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been  postponed  indefinitely.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
improve  the  collection,  carrying,  handling,  and  distribution  of  for¬ 
eign  mail,  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  commercial  and  public 
interests  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  conference.  Postal 
money  orders  and  parcels  post  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference, 
which  will  be  held  some  time  in  the  future  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  of  June  28,  1909. 
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WOOL  INDUSTRY. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  a  valuable  report  made  by  Consul 
Frederic  W.  Goding,  of  Montevideo: 


Uruguay  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country,  97  per  cent  of  its  area  being  devoted  to 
that  industry,  and  94  per  cent  of  its  exports  being  the  products  of  its  herds  and  flocks. 
The  reasonably  cheap  land,  the  low  cost  of  living  and  labor  in  rural  districts,  taken 
together,  enable  Uruguay  wool  to  successfully  compete  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  principal  wools  produced  in  Uruguay  are  the  Merino,  I.incolns  and  Downs, 
and  their  crossbreds,  called  Mestizos.  The  wool  clips  for  the  past  three  seasons  were 
as  follows: 


Sea-son  of — 


1906- 7 . pounds. .  92, 593,  200 

1907- 8 . do....  105,820,800 

1908- 9 . do _  114,639,200 


The  number  of  sheep  in  Uruguay  during  the  same  period  were: 
Sea.«on  of — 


1900-7 . do....  21,000,000 

1907- 8 . do _  24,000,000 

1908- 9 . : . do....  26,000,000 
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TARIFF  REFORM  BILL. 

The  President  of  Uruguay,  in  announcing  to  the  National  Congress 
that  a  tariff  reform  bill  was  ready  for  presentation  to  that  body, 
stated  that  the  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  w'as  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  revenue,  which  depends  on  certain  large 
branches  of  consumption  on  which  there  is  maintained  an  unalterable 
tax,  even  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  valuations  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  real  prices.  Commercial  houses  and  the  public  in 
general  are  manifesting  considerable  interest  in  the  tariff  reform  bill. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

The  sum  of  $687,762  has  been  apportioned  among  16  Departments 
of  the  Republic  to  be  expended  in  the  amplification  of  parks,  ceme¬ 
teries,  pavements,  municipal  lavatories,  public  highways,  and  other 
works  of  a  public  nature. 


FROZEN  LAMB  EXPORTS,  1009. 

The  exports  of  frozen  lamb  carcasses  from  Uruguay  during  the 
the  calendar  year  1909  amounted  to  19,167,  as  compared  with  2,368 
in  1908.  The  frozen  lamb  export  trade  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  figures  above  for  the  last  two  years  may  well 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  great  strides  already  made  in  the  sheep¬ 
raising  industry  in  Uruguay. 

THE  OSTRICH  FEATHER  INDUSTRY. 

More  than  55,000  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  from 
Uruguay  during  the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with  33,000 
pounds  in  1908.  The  majority  of  the  feathers,  it  is  said,  are  very  fine. 
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sometimes  equaling  and  even  excelling  the  African  variety  in  quality. 
The  large,  specially  selected  feathers,  such  as  are  used  on  ladies’  hats, 
bring  from  about  $7  to  $12  per  pound. 

TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

The  latest  telephone  statistics,  compiled  during  the  latter  part  of 
1909,  show  16,267  miles  of  wire  in  use,  4,605  telephone  stations,  and 
321  persons  employed  in  the  service. 


TRADE  IN  1908-9. 

The  following  table,  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  show 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1909: 


By  countries. 


United  States . 

Great  Britain  and  colonies.... 

Germany . 

Spain . 

Netherlands  and  colonies . 

France . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 


1908-9. 


Imports. 

!' 

Exports.  1 

£560,000 

588,000 

466,000 

122,000 

66,000 

58,000 

69,000 

£1,460,000 

299,000 

175,000 

144,000 

134,000 

971,000 

78,000 

1,929,000  I  3,261,000 


By  articles. 


Coffee . 

Cocoa . 

Balata  gum . 

Hides . 

Rubber  and  sernambi 

Gold . 

Goatskins . 

Cattle . 

Egret  plumes . 

Tonga  beans . 

Asphalt . 

Dlvidivi . 


1908-9. 


Quantity. 

Exports. 

Met.  tons. 
46,926 

£1,579,299 

16,878 

710, 748 

1,638 

263,841 

3,214 

182,254 

430 

112,303 

62,388 

824 

57,907 

41,147 

38,447 

32,343 

28,620 

29,161 

7,946 

27,380 

VENEZUELAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  ARGENTINE  MARKETS. 

The  “Compafiia  de  Navigacibn  Fluvial  y  Costanera”  of  Venezuela 
announces  an  early  sailing  of  one  of  its  steamers  directly  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  thus  affording  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  agricul¬ 
turists  and  business  men  of  the  Republic  to  ship  their  products  direct 
to  Buenos  Aires  instead  of  via  Europe.  Among  the  articles  most 
likely  to  enjoy  an  extensive  and  remunerative  sale  in  Argentina,  the 
company  mentions  the  following:  Tobacco,  plumes  of  birds,  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  cabinet  woods,  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  fibers, 
fruits,  skins  of  tropical  animals,  and  asphalt.  Opportunity  is  also 
offered  by  the  timely  sailing  of  this  steamer  to  send  samples  of  repre¬ 
sentative  national  products  to  the  International  Exposition  of 
Agriculture  at  Buenos  Aires. 


VENEZUELA. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  PLANS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  arranged  for  international  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  according  to  the  reports  of  Consul  Manning  of  La  Guaira. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  decided  to 
establish  mreless  stations  at  Pampatar,  Coche,  and  Araya,  Margarita 
Island. 


“El  Tiempo”  of  Caracas,  in  its  issue  of  February  15,  1910,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  text  of  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  and  a  Venezuelan  contracting  company  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  tramway  to  connect  Los  Dos  Caminos  with  .iVgua 
de  Maiz  on  the  Central  Railway. 
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PART  OF  SUGAR  CROP  TO  BE  POOLED  FOR  EXPORT. 

A  number  of  sufrar-cane  planters  of  Venezuela  have  entered  into  a 
compact  to  pool  20  per  cent  of  their  individual  crops  by  deliverint; 
that  proportion  to  a  central  directorate  and  by  exportin<j  it  secure  a 
better  price  for  their  surplus  of  crude  sup;ar.  A  first  shipment  was 
made  in  F'ebruarv  of  some  500  tons  to  London,  from  which  the 
shippers  expect  to  realize  11  shillings  on  each  110  pounds. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  FALCON  COAL  MINES  AND  LA  VELA  NATIONAL 

RAILROAD. 

Cion.  Leon  Jurauo  has  contracted  with  the  Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  the  ex|)loitation  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  of  Falcon, 
and  the  National  Railway  from  La  Vela  to  Coro,  for  a  periotl  of  two 
years,  which  term  may  be  extended  for  another  period  of  equal 
duration  if  agreeable  to  both  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  given  the  right  to  extend  the  railroad  to  the  coal  mines, 
and  agrees  to  sell  coal  to  the  Government,  delivered  at  La  Vela,  at 
from  10  to  IS  bolivars  (S3. 20  to  S3. 00)  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  will  participate  in  the  Turin  (Italy) 
Exposition  to  lie  held  from  April  to  October,  1911.  Seiior  Jose 
Antonio  Mosquera  has  been  matle  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  products  intemled  for  the  exhibit, 
and  an  appropriation  of  12,000  bolivars  (S2,400)  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  toward  paying  the  expenses  that  will  be  in¬ 
curred  in  the  holding  of  the  Exposition.  Dr.  Peuro  Auisteiguieta 
Sucre,  of  Caracas,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  saitl  committee  or 
board. 

CONSERVATION  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE  OF  1811. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
vault  in  a  room  of  the  Federal  Palace  called  the  “Salon  Eliptico,” 
to  be  used  as  a  depository  for  the  minutes  of  the  Constituent  Con¬ 
gress,  or  Congress  of  Imlependence,  of  ISll,  which  minutes  were 
found  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  Venezuela,  on  October  23,  1907.  The 
genuineness  of  the  book,  wliicli  contains  the  original  declaration  of 
Venezuelan  independence,  has  been  established  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Academy  of  History  of  Caracas.  The  min¬ 
utes  will  be  deposited  in  the  vault  on  July  5,  1911,  and  the  key  thereto 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  be  delivered  in  turn  to 
his  respective  successors.  Copies  of  the  minutes  will  be  printed  for 
distribution. 


Ph(>t<»}rraph  Haniyi-Kwlnjf. 

BOLIVAR. 


MarMp  liust  of  Sitndn  Holfvar,  the  work  of  liudnlph  Evans,  of  New  York;  prosenteil  by  thp  Venezuelan 
(iovernmenl  to  the  International  litireau  of  the  Arneriean  Uepiiblics,  and  which  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Mall  of  the  Patriots. 
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MAPS  AND  FLANS  OF  THE  BEPUBLIC. 

A  recent  list  of  the  maps  and  plans  of  Venezuela  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Caracas  shows  27  of  [these  documents  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  period  between  1840  and  1909,  and  38  maps  and  plans  of 
foreign  countries  made  at  different  dates  between  1879  and  1906. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Caracas  contains  a  fund  of  information  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  liistorian  and  cartographer,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  active  divisions  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 


DISINFECTING  STATION  AT  PUEBTO  CABELLO. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  dis¬ 
infecting  station  in  Puerto  Cabello.  The  new  station  will  be  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  maritime  sanitary  police  law, 
and  will  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  of  said  port. 

RAILWAY  STATISTICS,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

Data,  recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Venezuela 
show  that  the  railroads  of  the  Republic,  during  the  first  half  of  1909, 
carried  227,057  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of  805,430 
bolivars  ($161,086),  and  96,818,518  kilos  of  merchandise,  the  freight 
receipts  on  which  amounted  to  3,030,753  bolivars  ($806,150),  the 
total  gross  receipts  aggregating  4,836,183  bolivars  ($967,236).  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  10  railways  of  Venezuela  during  the  period 
referred  to  were  3,055,757,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
of  1,780,426  bolivars  ($356,084). 

REPORT  ON  NEW  MAP  OF  VENEZUELA. 

The  commission  appointed  to  make  a  new  map  of  Venezuela,  show¬ 
ing  the  territorial  and  political  divisions  of  the  Republic,  has  made 
an  interesting  report  covering  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1909.  The  labors  of  the  commission  are  being  performed 
with  great  thoroughness,  precision,  and  detail,  and  the  map  when 
finished  will  be  the  most  complete  map  of  the  Republic  ever  prepared. 
The  delegation  of  Venezuela  to  the  Fourth  International  Sanitary 
Conference,  held  in  Costa  Rica  in  December,  1909,  exhibited  one 
section  of  this  interesting  map  referring  to  La  Guaira  and  Maiquetia. 
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IMPORTS,  1905  TO  1909. 


The  Official  Gazette  of  Venezuela  of  Februarj*  26,  1910,  publishes 
the  following  comparative  table  of  imports  corresponding  to  the 
fiscal  years  1905-6  to  1908-9,  inclusive: 


Years. 

! 

Weight. 

Duties 

I  collected. 

Equivalent 
In  Ameri¬ 
can  gold. 

1905-6 . 

Kilos. 

71,449,624 

72,99(),494 

1  66, 432, 299 

64,419,573 

Bolivars. 
20,761,267 
22,365,669 
22,093,311 
18,670, 157 

$4,152,252 

4,473,132 

4,418,662 

3,734,030 

190('>-7 . 

1907-8 . 

1908-9 . 

Total . 

275,297,990 

j 

83,890,404 

16,778,076 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  imports  by  parcels  post,  nor 
do  the  duties  collected  include  the  surcharges  of  5,  10,  25,  30,  and  50 
per  cent. 

CENTENNIAL  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  Lyceum  of  Political  Sciences  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  “The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
International  Congress  of  Panama,”  prepared  by  any  student  now 
engaged  in  the  study  of  political  science  in  any  of  the  universities  of 
Latin  America.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  jury  selected  for 
the  purpose,  the  first  prize  to  consist  of  a  gold  medal  and  the  other 
prizes  of  silver  medals.  The  prize  essay  will  be  published  in  a  work 
entitled  “Libro  del  Centenario,  ofrenda  del  Liceo  de  Ciencias  Politicas 
fi,  Venezuela.” 


